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.A SCHEME OF MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
AND SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIALS TO MEMBERS ON 
CO-OPERATIVE BASIS. 


By 
Kuan BAHADUR A. M. ARSHAD Arr 
‘Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 


Ore total yield of paddy in Bengal is estimated to be 24 
crores of maunds of which about 2 crores and 60 lakhs 
maunds are now raised by 74 lakhs of agriculturist members of 
Co-operative Societies and their dependents. Apart from this, the 
members of Co-operative Societies raise a large quantity of other 
marketable crops such as linseed, mustered, pulses, sugarcane, 
betelnut, tobacco and potato etc, which they generally sell through 
middlemen ata loss in respect of price and weight. If such 
produce of the members can be pooled together in the Co-opera- 
\\tive Marketing Organisations which will directly deal with up- 
ntry or terminal markets, not only better price can be given to 
thenroducers but also the production can be improved in quality 
and qtantity and regulated upon a well-thought plan. 
r 80 Multi-purpose societies have been formed up to . 


date with 8 ombership of 52,000 and a paid up share capital of 
_ Re A, 98 ,000/- r marketing the produce of the members of the 
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tural commodities except jute during the year 1941. On the basis 
of this estimate the Provincial Bank will be required to advance 
about Rs. 50 lakhs to these societies for a period not exceeding 6 
months. The rate of interest which is now charged on cash 
credit to marketing societies is 64per cent, If possible, this 
rate may be increased to 7 per cent in respect of investments 
in the multi-purpose societies which will function both as sale 
and supply units. An investment of about Rs. 50 lakhs for 6 
months against the stock of paddy and other agricultural produce 
will fetch to the Provincial Bank a profit of about Rs. 1,75,000)- 
within a period of 6 months. The entire investment will be 
secure and the chances of any loss on this investment are very 
little. 

Procedure of Work :—The following principles should 
be adopted by the Provincial Bank and the Multi- -purpose 
societies in the conduct of the business: 

(a! In the month of December every Multi-purpose 
Society will communicate to the Provincial Bank the total 
quantity of crop which is likely to be delivered to its godown by 
the members between December and April. 

(b) Every Multi-purpose Society will insure its godown 
through the Provincial Bank for average stock of crop that is 
likely to remain in the godown for any length of time. 

(c) The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank will appoint 
a Manager to be in charge of a Multi-purpose Society for 
conducting business thereof. The Society will have to contribute 
towards pay and Provident Fund of the Manager as fixed by. 
the Provincial Bank. The Manager may be given a bonus on 
the profit as determined by the Provincial ` Bank after 
examination of the annual: revenue account. At the initis 
stage of a Society a suitable officer of the Co-operative Deptt- 
ment having knowledge and experience of marketing my be 
appointed as Manager with the approval of Governme? But 
the Provincial Bank will train up as early as pose a set 
of young men for the purpose. 

(d) The Committee of Management of p Multi-purpose 
Society will give wide powers to the Manager? conduct the 
buisness, control : the subordinate staff - af to liquidate the 


tne business relationship will be developed between 
and the society they may be persuaded to acce: 
cent percent market value on delivery as has be 
in the Parbatipur Multi-purpose Society after one ye 
In the meantime, however, for one or two yeai 
Society will have to pay cent per cent market valu 
allowance over the produce delivered may be obt 
the members are not likely to grudge to guard 
of loss on account of dryage, wastage and market 
Standard weights should be used in all weighme 
should be scrupulously followed. 

(f) All the crops coming into the Socie 
will be treated as pledged against the cash credit 
the Provincial Bank and all sale proceeds theref 
forthwith remitted to the Provincial Bank by-the Me 
otherwise directed by the Provincial Bank. A weel 
stock and sale should be forwarded by the Man 
Provincial Bank without fail. n 

(g) The Society or the Manager will not tt 
sary risk by holding the stock too long and shall c 
an attempt to sell at a profit to cover the expenses 
upa reserve fund. Any deferred price however ; 
members will undoubtedly make the Society very 
attention should be given to this direction. 

(h) The Society will not raise any local cap 
of deposits and borrowings without the approval of th 
Bank. The position of the paid-up share capital 
improved every year as much as possible by accepti 
of share in cash or kind so that atthe end of the th 
Society may start a Rice Mill of its own. 
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(i) The Manager will tour in the area of operation 
of the Society and establish a business relationship with the 
members. His important duties will be to advise and supervise 
.the production and introduce an agricultural programme for the 
production of various crops. For improvement of the yield and 
the quality of the crops he will supply manure and better seeds 
to the members on cash price or on the security of the Crops. 


(j) Grading is not generally necessary in respect of paddy 
of the same kind. But grading arrangement should be made for 
paddy as well as other agricultural produces where it is necessary 
for obtaining better price. 


(k) The Manager and the staff of the Multi-purpose 
Society must deal with the members of the Society most 
courteously and conduct the business with scrupulous honesty. 
This will go ẹ long way ‘to ensure the success of the 
society because at present the cultivators are pested by 
middlemen in various ways which has made them suspicious of 
the middlemen buyers. 


Q) The staff of thé Multi-purpose Society will through 
the agency of the prominent members of the Society obtain 
regularly requisitions for supply of agricultural materials and 
necessaries of life of the members of the Society and keep in 
stock such materials and necessaries. Small out-stations for 
the supply of kerosine, mustard oil, salt, corrugated iron, 
tobacco leaf, coir ropes, cloth etc. may be opened for the 
facility of supplying them to the members. If necessary such 
stuff may be supplied in exchange of agricultural commodities. 


(m) The Manager of the Multi-purpose Society will 
maintain a price list of all commodities and bring it up to 
date every week. The price list will indicate the local price 
of the commodities as also the rates at the terminal market 
in Calcutta. 

(n) Every Multi-purpose Society will acquire sufficient 
land for the construction of godown and other premises keeping 
in view the future expansion of the business of the Society 
by construction of a Rice Mill, Fora full-fledged Multi-purpose 
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Society with a Rice Mill an area measuring about 12 bighas 
of land will be necessary. The Department has drawn up a plan 
and estimate for different kinds of godowns and golas for storing 
of paddy as per specification below : ~ 


Specification Size Capacity Cost. 


1. Godown with Pucca 
plinth, steel posts, steel super- 
structure corrugated Tron 
walls and roof. 60’ x 80'x 12’ 7,500 mds. Ra. 5,000 


2. Godown with pucca 

linth, wooden posts, bamboo 

raming for roofing, corrugat- 
ed iron walls and roof. 70’ x 26’ x 12’ 7,500 mds. Rs 2,171 


8. Split bamboo Golas 
over a platform on pucca 
pillars and sal beams with 
galvanised iron plain sheet 18 feet diameter 750 mds Rs. 175 
roofing and floor over bamboo 74 feet height. 
frame ete, 


In the first year of the working when the Share Capital 
is generally small a Multi-purpose Society will be well-advised to 
construct godowns of the types mentioned in numbers (2) & (8). 
These godowns are quite serviceable and are acceptable to the 
Insurance Companies. But there may not be sufficient room in 
these godowns for turning over the paddy according to necessity. 


A Comparative statement of the Price of Paddy. :—A 
comparative statement showing average price of paddy of medium 
quality per maund in Calcutta in different seasons is indicated 
below which will show that in most years the price rises steadily 
from the harvesting season till the next crop is reaped. The highest 
price is recorded from August to October, It is, therefore, 
desirabe that the Multi-purpose Societies should hold on sufficient 
quantity of paddy collected by them for sale during the month of 
August to October. 
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December to 





Year, March. April to July. August to October. 
1927 Rs. 4j6j- Rs, 4/10}- Rs. 4/14/- 
1928 Rs. 4/AJ- Rs. 4js/- Rs. 4/7/- 
1929 Rs. 3/6/- Rs. 3/6/- Rs. 3/4/- 
1980 Rs. 38/3/- Rs, 3/8). Rs. 8/1/- 
1981 Rs. 2/1/6 Rs  2/6]- Rs. 2/2]. 
1982 Rs. 1/146 Rs. 2j- Rs. 1/13)/- 
1933 Rs. 1/8/6 Rs. 1/14- Rs. 2/216 
1934 Rs. 1/12/- > Rs. 2/1- Rs. 2/4]- 
1935 Rs, 2/2/6 Rs. 2/6/- Rs. 2/8/- 
1936 Rs, 2/9/6 Rs, 9/9/6 Rs. 2/8/6 
1937 Rs. 1/14/6 Rs. 2/1}- Rs, 1/15/6 
1988 Rs, i/t4/ ~ Rs. 1/15/6 Rs. 2/3/6 
1989 Rs. 2/2]6 Rs. 2/6/6 Rs. 2/15)- 
1940 Rs,, 2/10)- Rs. 2/15/- Rs.  3/2}- 


An estimate of paddy business :—In the estimate of 
business indicated below it has been presumed that the local 
Central Bank and the Multi-purpose Society will work in _ collabo- 
ration to economise the cost of expenditure of both the institu- 
tions. In an earlier pamphlet on the working of the Malti- 
purpose Society stress has been laid on this point. A Co-ordination 
of the nature will enable the Multi-purpose Society to obtain the 
services of some of the supervisors of the Central Bank for about 
6 months in the year. The cost of the Central Bank on those 
supervisors will be reduced to that extent while the Multi-purpose 
Society will not be required to maintain a staff for the whole year- 
for assembling the paddy from different places. Thus, in the 
estimate the provision for supervisors has been made for 5 months 
only. 


No cost for assembling paddy has been taken into account 
in the estimate because the cart hire or any other conveyance 
charge, if necessary, for bringing the paddy to the Society’s 
godown will be deducted from the value paid to the member for 
his produce. The extra coolie charges, if any, at the headquarters 
will be paid as contingent expenditure. 
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Estimate of Running Expenses of a Multi-purpose Society. 
(Main business—Paddy Sale). 


Particulars of 
Expenditure 


A. Establishment 
(a) Manager @ 
Rs. 5oļ- p.m. 


(b) Accountant & 
Clerk @ Rs, 25|-p.m. 
(c) 


Supervisor 
@ Rs. 25/- p. m. 
(d) Durwan @ 
Rs. 15/- p. m. 
(e) Peon @ Rs. 13/-p.m. 
(f) Other menials : 
(i) Kayals @ 
_ Rs. 15|- p. m. 
(ii) Coolies @ 
Rs. Io/- p.m. 
B. Allowance & T.A. 
(a) Manager @ 
Rs. 15/- p. m. 
(b) Peon @ Rs, 3|-p.m: 





| 





C. Contingencies & 
working cost. 

(a) Insurance 

(b) Audit cess 

(c) Interest charges 

(d) Depreciation on 
block 

© (e) Other contingen- 

cies e. g. Repairs, 

Godown, requisities 

etc, @ 1o}- p. m. 


Notes 3 


3 for 5 months 


Turn over 30,oco mds, 













No. of staff. 


I 


5 for 5 months 


j 


1 for 12 months 
2for 6 


1 for 12 
1for 6 


I 


»” 
n 


I 


t for 12 months 
I for 6 months ” 


2for 6 months 4for 6 A 








Turn over 50,000 mds. 


Annual 


expen- 
diture 
Rs. 


goo 
300 
625 
270 
156 
360 


240 


7 








(1) The average stock in the godown is 15000 mds. and 


30,000 mds. 


respectively whose value is Rs. 30,000/- and 


Rs. 60,000}. The cost of insurance ®-/8/- p. a, per cent fora 
period of 6 months is Rs. 75/- and Rs. 150/- respectively 
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(2) The loan -required from the financing bank is Rs. 
‘ 30,000/- and Rs- 60,000]- respectively for a period of six months, 
The rate of interest has been assumed @ 7% p. a. 


(3) The cost of a godown having capacity for 15000 
mds. is estimated at Rs, 5,o00/-- The. depreciation is 
estimated © 10% p..a 


(4) The salary of the manager is calculated ® 75/ p. m. 
when turnover reaches 50,000 mds, 


Estimate of Annual Net Profit. 
A. Turnover— 30,000 mds. 

The stock in the godown will be 15,000 mds. and the 
balance will be disposed of more or less as and when they are 
delivered to the godown. Assuming that the average profit on 
paddy'in stock for any length of time is 4 annas per maund and 
that the average profit on paddy disposed of as and when they, 
are received in the godown is -/1/6 pier. per maund. 








Profit on 15,000 mds. Res. 
@ -/4/-per maund aes is 3,750 

Profit on 15,000 mds. 
®-1/6/-pies per maund se oo 1,406 
Total. 5,156 
Less Annual expenditure . e tte 4,062 
Net Profit ree one 1,094 


B. Turnover—50,000 mds. 


The average stock in the godown will be 30,000 mds, On 
the same assumption as in A above 


Rs. 

Profit on 80,000 ee ; 
@-]4]-per maund ie wes 7,500 

Profit on 20,000 mds. 

@-/1/6-pies per maund + tee 1,876 
Total. 9,875 
~ Less Annual-Expenditure re fs 6,847 
Net Profit... 2,528 





N. B :—Where the owned funds of a socieby do not 
permit construction, godowns will be rented, in which case, the 
profits will be reduced by a further sum of Rs. 600/-. 
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Supply of rdw materials for agricultural and industrial 
production .—Hvery Multi-purpose Society will maintain a Depot 
for the supply of better seeds, manure, implements of cultivation 
and necessaries of life as much as possible. It is estimated that 
a Multi-purpose Society will be required to enlist two to three 
thousand members to make it self-supporting and will establish a 
direct touch with these members. It must not be forgotten that 
one of the most important duties of the Multi-purpose Society is 
to improve the quality and quantity of production and to intro- 
duce new crops which may be profitable to the growers. For this 
purpose, better seeds of various crops and vegetables, manure and 
implements will be required by the members which the Society 
will supply. If the average supply of these things to be a member 
to the value of Rs. 10/-per year, the supply side of the Society 
will do ẹ business of about Rs. 30,000/-. Besides, certain 
important necessaries of life will have to be supplied to these 
members the value of which may be taken on an average of 
Rs. 10/- per member. Thus,a Multi-purpose Society may doa 
business of Rs. 50 to 60 thousand annually on the supply side 
which is likely to fetch a net profit of at least Rs, 3,000/-~ 


There is also & profitable scope in the supply of yarns to 
the weaver members of co-operative societies. Their number is 
6,000 at present and their daily consumption is 9,000 Ibs. They 
consume yarns to the value of about Rs. 15 lakhs annually. The 
present system of yarn supply has been mentioned in detail in 
Chapter XX of the Report of the Survey of Handloom Industry 
by the Board of Economic Enquiry Committee, Bengal. The 
weavers obtain yarn in all cases from mahajans and retail traders- 
Some of the handloom factories purchase from Calcutta agents 
or big mahajans but most of the weavers purchase in small quanti- 
ties from retail dealers. In the opinion of the Committee the 
middlemen engaged in the business make a profit of -/1/6 to -/8/- 
annas in the rupee. But it has been found that in actual transact- 
tions the margin of profit remains much higher. The Provincial 
Bank may take up this business and by arrangement with the 
Mills can obtain the exclusive supply of a particular count of yarn 
at a fixed price which it can supply to the weaver members of 
societies together with other counts as may be necessary by 

urchasing the same from Calcutta agents to the extent of. the 
emand. The business will be safe so long as the yarn is supplied 
to the weaver societies and the Industrial Unions on requisition 
and at cash price. The business is estimated to fetch a profit 
of 6 fo 7 per cent on the outlay. A complete detailed scheme will 
be necessary and may be prepared by the Industrial Assistant 
Soe if this line of business is taken up by the Provincial 
ank. i 
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AN USEFUL CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTION 


P. G. SEN. 
Special Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal, ( Industrial ) 


It was nearly twenty years ago that Lady Abala Bose 
first conceived the idea of solving the economic distress of our 
women, particularly of widows, by the introduction of cottage 
industries and started the Nari Sikha Samity at Calcutta. There 
was a time when provision for widows and other helpless women 
was considered to be a sacred duly on the part of a joint family, 
but gradually with the growing acuteness of, our economic 
problem and consequent disintegration of our social structure and 
joint family system, the question of independent earning on the 
part of our women has naturally arisen, and as an outcome of 
this, numerous organisations for teaching handicrafts and other 
vocations have within the last few years grown up in different 
parts of the country. 


It may be easy to teach handicrafts, but the greatest 
difficulty however lies in the proper utilisation of this training 
whereby our women can really be self supporting through an 
independent career. In these days of hard machinery competi- 
tion, it is difficult for even our experienced craftsmen to eke out a 
modest living through industry as an independent profession, 
The more so with our women, who are handicapped with enor- 
mous difficulties, e.g. lack of business experience, of marketing 
facilities, of technical guidance on advanced lines, and lastly of 
sympathy and co-operation on the part of relatives and family 
members. The only solution of these lies in the organisation of 
co-operative societies. The best help that any one can give is to 
help people to help themselves. That is the whole essence of 
co-operative work, and accordingly, when Lady Bose submitted 
her scheme for this Industrial Home to be run on co-operative 
lines, it was readily accepted by the Government, anda capital 
grant of Rs. 6,850/- and a recurring grant of Rs. 2,700/- only per’ 
annum was sanctioned by them. The Home was duly registered” 
in April 1938 and started its work from September 1988. 
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Within this short period of its existence, the organisation 
has trained up 30 members, 19 of whom are permanent residents 
.of the Home who earn more than Rs. 16/- per month as wages, 
some even Rs. 20/- a month, and 6 others have been able to 
procure employment elsewhere. It takes only 6 months to make 
an intelligent and capable worker fully self-supporting which, can 
certainly be called unique ‘in the annals of any organisation 
in this country. 


The Home does not believe in the efficacy of hand 
weaving by women for catering to the taste of the masses, and 
that too quite reasonably. The professional weavers with their 
traditional skill are hard put to it to make both ends meet by 
working on these lines, and it would be hopeless for women to 
stend on their own along similar channels. On the other 
hand, even under adverse economic conditions, there will. 
always be a demand amongst certain classes, the number of 
which is certainly not negligible, for hand-woven goods which 
show beauty of colour, distinctive design, and originality of 
treatment and this is the sort of work which the Home has 
rightly concentrated on. They have been able to create a good 
demand in the open market, and some of the most fashionable 
European hotels and clubs of Calcutta are now in the list of 
its permanent clientele. A very bright future is thus steadily 
growing up for the Home. It is a pity that the Home has to 
turn down applications for admission almost daily from women 
of respectable middle class families for want of further 
accommodation, In order to cope with the increasing demand 
for furnishing materials in the above mentioned quarters as 
also to make the whole organisation self-supporting, it has now 
become absolutely necessary to increase its output by addition 
of more looms and taking in more workers, asthe Home has 
already reached its limit of output. This has already engaged 
the attention of the Government also. 


Members of the Home, as soon as they are self-supporting, 
have to contribute towards its share capital in easy instalments 
out of their monthly earnings, and house-rent, boarding and other 
expences are met by them jointly. Women who once came here 
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destitute with nons in the world to help with a farthing, are now 
contributing towards the maintenance of their children or 
decrepit and old parents. At the same time almost all of 
them try to lay byas much as they can afford in the savings 
deposit account of the society. ` 


The organisers cherish high co-operative ideals, and in 
addition to their efforts for making the workers self-supporting 
try to infuse a real co-operative spirit among the members in 
their day to day administration, whereby they may be an example 
to their other needy sisters.of the Province, inspiring them also 
with a desire not to live their’ lives as drags on society, 
dependant on the pity and charity ot the public, but to stand on 
. their own legs. This is a unique venture and it is my sincere 
belief that this co-operative Home, silently carrying on its 
activities in an obscure corner of Calcutta, has truly sown 
the seeds of a new order of creative activity, capable of immense 
growth, and will ere long bring anew era in our social life. 


THE EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DAY; 
1940. 


MANIFESTO OF THA INTERNATIONAL 
0O-OPHRATIVH ALLIANOHB 


NTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DAY, which 

for seventeen years has been celebrated by Co-operators 
in every continent, falls this year on the 6th July. The 
Executive of the International Co-operative Alliance, at its 
meeting at Paris in March last, expressed the hope that The 
Day would be observed as widely as possible, but with celebra- 
tions of a more solemn character in keeping with the state of 
the world to-day. 


In democratic countries now desperately defending their 
liberty, if Co-operators have no opportunity of glorying in the 
peaceful triumph of co-operative self-help, they will, nevertheless, 
honour The Day by doing their duty with heightened ardour as 
workers or combatants, or by succouring homeless fugitives 
from terror and death. They will not let International Co-opera- 
tive Day pass without a thought of its significance and register- 
ing a vow to redouble their efforts for the triumph of justice 
and the coming of a better world. 


In countries at present helpless under the heavy yoke of 
oppression, the spirit of Co-operation has not'been extinguished, 
even where denied outward expression, and men and women 
will remember The Day, cherishing the hope of their ultimate 
liberation and the resumption of their work for the Movement. 


Elsewhere let all Co-operators who can meet together 
answer the call of the I. C. A. and unanimously adopt the 
Resolution, gaining fresh inspiration from one another’s 
presence and the recollection of the Movement’s ideals, The 
war has not proved those ideals false or unattainable. On the 
contrary, it has demonstrated their truth and necessity. It is 
not the observance but the rejection of the great Co-operative 
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Principles of Solidarity, Democracy and Equity, that has 
brought civilisation to the verge of destruction. Only as man- ` 
kind learns to practice Co-operation, without restraint or 
limitation, will the world enter upon enduring Peace, of which 
the Rainbow Banner of the I. O. A. is the emblem and 
harbinger. a 


4 


THE PATH TO PHAOH. 


During the last year of his life, under the deepening shadow 
of the menace and tragic reality of war, the late HHNRY J. MAY 
illumined in successive articles the path which the Co-operative 
Movement should pursue to the attainment of World Peace, of 
which he was its most devoted and eloquent apostle. The 
following passages, no less true and appropriate than on the day 
they were written, may well be recalled on International 
Co-operative Day. 


THE 0O-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT KNOWS NO FRONTIERS, 
NO LIMITATION OF COLOUR, RACK OR ORRED. Its economic 
system contains the essential elements of an equitable 
economy upon which the industry and commerce of the world 
may be based, and by means of which the resources of 
nature, together with their exploitation, may be shared accord- 
ing to the need of every man. That system has been put to the test 
in nearly every country in the world where there isin existence 
an ordered economic life. By a great cloud of witnesses and a 
mass of recorded results it has proved its abundant success. 


It is the responsibility of Co-operators the world over to 
manifest and to publicly proclaim their support of every measure 
and means that will contribute to turn the tide of world affairs 
from the paths of destruction to those of Reason; Understanding 
and Friendship between the Nations. Co-operators are called 
upon to undertake these tasks not merely as measures of 
rescue from the horrors that threaten them, but as definite steps 
towards the realisation of that Equity, Justice and Freedom 
between the peoples which alone can secure the progress 
of Humanity and the Peace of the World”. 


Tor EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL Co-op, Day 15 


A FIGHT FOR FREHDOM AND PHAGE 


“The Triumph of the Right the security of justice and 
liberty among the nations is what we are fighting for to-day, and 
what we shall achieve if the free peoples of Europe are true to 
themselves. 


True neutrality was never better exemplified than in the 
instinctive action of those leaders of thought and of peoples 
which thrilled the world in the days before the die was cast. 
No thought of the protection of sectional interests, religious 
or political difference, entered into their appeals, Transcending 
every mundane consideration there arose the poignant cry of 
the victims of injustice and tyranny; the brutal denial of the 
rights of others; the wanton, ruthless slaying of men, women 
and children, not even in recognised warfare, but in cold blood, 
and every kind of bestiality of force which threatened civilisa- 
tion. 


It is for the overthrow and subjugation of these evil 
forces that the. war is being waged. It is truly a fight for 
Freedom and Peace, from which no man or woman of goodwill 
toward men, nor any institution which stands for Justice and 
Truth, can stand aloof. Our Appeal to the Co-operators of the 
World is, therefore, renewed and, if possible, with greater force 
than before—to enter with all their powers this conflict for the 
realisation of Peace.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CO-OPHRATORS. 


“Tf each single professing co-operator would once contract 
the habit of speaking and acting, in all possible circumstances in 
favour of the peaceful settlement of disputes between nations, 
the banishment of fear of aggressors, and the reign of justice in 
all the relations of life, there would quickly be created a leaven 
of confidence which would energise the whole community and 
make a great contribution to the achievement of Peace. 


The initial task of Co-operation is to arouse this indivi. 
dual sense of responsibility and to fan the spirit of self-preserva. 
tion and defence of the right into the flame of a great 
crusade,” 
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THH FEDERATION OF PEOPLES. 


“The making of the Peace should not be left, as it was at 
Versailles, in the hands of those who made the war, ‘or were 
responsible for, its military conduct. It may well be that they 
cannot all be excluded, but in the next Peace Conference there 
should be no hegemony of any nation, whether victor, vanquished, 
or neutral. The International Co-operative Way would secure 
that result, because it would bring into the Conference every 
member of the European Family of Nations. 


Whatever form the Association of Nations may take 
which is to build’‘the new world, it must have from the begin- 
ning the co-operation of all the peoples on a basis of human 
equality and mutual tolerance. It must right the wrongs of the 
immediate past, and provide the means of adjusting the legitimate 
grievances of all through a common association. The quality of 
our Co-operation which knows no frontiers, no limitation of 
colour, race or creed must become the practice of the federation 
of peoples that will be entrusted with the task of restoring 
Security and maintaining Peace. The Peace we look for is one 
that will restore to the Alliance all its lost members, and will 
thus contribute to the realisation of the Co-operative Federation 
of Mankind.” 


ETERNAL PRINCIPLES. 


“In the world to-day we see, or hear, of many systems of 
socialism, each claiming to be better than the other, while some 
are obviously not entitled to the name of socialism at all . ...The 
aspect of some of these forms that, to me, is most revolting and 
in strongest contrast to the basic principles of Co-operation, as I 
have imbibed them, is their Godlessness. In making that 
observation I am not indicating preference for any particular 
faith or‘creed, but only expressing the broad view that without 
recognition of, and adherence to, the Eternal Principles of 
Truth, Honour, Justice and Righteous Dealing, there can be 
no true reform of society by any system that may be 
devised.” 





Tre EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL Co-op. Day 17: 
RESOLUTION 


FOR THE 18TH INTERNATIONAL CO-OPHRATIVH DAY 


THIS ASSEMBLY OF O0-OPERATORS, COMPRISED IN THE WOLD- 
WIDE MEMBERSHIP OF THE INTERNATIONAL C0O-OPERATIVE 
ALLIANOE— ` 


ExPRESSHS ITS PROFOUND SYMPATHY with all those 
Co-operators who have been deprived of their freedom and 
right to carry on their co-operative activities, and whose countries 
to-day are suffering under the domination of the forces of aggro- 


ssion which occupy their territories ; 


d 
DEOLARES ITS CONVICTION THAT THE World Co-operative 


System provides the best basis for a Settlement calculated to 
ensure Freedom, Security, Social Justice, and Universal 
Peace ; and GALLS UPON ALL CO-OPERATORS AND 00-OPERATIVE 
ORGANISATIONS to exert their force and influence to secure 
the ‘restoration of full human rights, and the inauguration 
of a new era of PRACE based upon the 0O-OPERATIVE PRINGIPLE 
of FREE ASSOCIATION, DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT and EQUIT- 
ABLE DISTRIBUTION of the RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. l 





A MESSAGH FROM MR. R. A. PALMER, 
Vice-President, I.0.A. 


In spite of the clash and clamour of war, International 
Co-operative Day is to be celebrated in 1940 wherever possible. 
This fact will serve to remind us that there are still vast areas 
where Co-operation is growing and developing lands where the 
menace of aggression is not so near. Even in Europe in war- 
time we are proud to celebrate the continued success of our 
co-operative enterprises and to pledge ourselves to maintain 
and. develop them, come what may. 


This historic International co-operative Day will renew 
our faith in the Ultimate Triumph of co-operative Principles 
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and the restoration of Peace, Concord and Fraternity in a world 
free from the dreadful shadows of dictatorship. 


That is why the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance hope that co-operators will hold 
high the Rainbow Banner of International Co-operation which 
has always stood for Freedom and Justice. That is why on 
this Day we shall remember our co-operative comrades whose 
hopes and aspirations have been brutally crushed by aggression, 
invasion, and terror, To them International Co-operative Day 
must be not only a day of remembrance of past triumphs but o 
hope of future freedom, for we have supreme confidence in our 
sCo-operative Principles and our Co-operative System as essential 
to any permanent settlement of the social and economic problems 
which beset mankind. Co-operation means Liberty, Justice and 
Fraternity for All. 


We who live in lands still free to-day may be assured 
that our celebrations will find some echo which will reach the 
ears of our co-operative brethren who are denied the right to add 
their share to our world Celebration. Let them know that we 
have a message of hope for theni and that the day will assuredly 
come when deliverance will be at hand, and they will be able to 
join once more in our act of universal homage to a Great 
Ideal. 

Co-operators, be assured our Movement will survive and 
prosper when the clouds of battle have rolled away. Demons- 
trate your International Fraternity this Co-operative Day. 





OUR RAINBOW FLAG 


The Rainbow Flag will always be associated with the 
momory of Henry J. May, the late General Secretary of the 
I. ©. A. who, during the past fifteen years, has kept it flying 
proudly above the World Co-operative Movement. Now, when 
his hand and his faith no longer hold aloft that Arc of Promise 
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it seems a fitting moment to recall how the colours of the 
rainbow came to be the emblem of the Alliance. 


It was at Ghent in February, 1928, that the Executive 
decided that the Alliance should have a flag and, if possible, 
in the seven colours of the spectrum—a proposal which emanated 
from Professor Charles Gide. In a letter to Mr. May in 
the same month Professor Charles Gide wrote: “I learn with 
much pleasure that the I. O. A. has taken for its flag the colours 
of the spectrum, and I am sending you the brochure in which 
I suggested this thirty years ago.” The brochure was “Les 
Douze Vertus de la Co-operation’ (The Twelve Virtues of 
Co-operation) written by Professor Gide in 1894, and which 
closed with the following words :— 


“The I. ©. A., their (the humble weavers of Rochdale) 
new-born daughter, will have its fiag, the colours of which 
will be the seven dolours of the spectrum, like that of the 
Phalansterians diversity in unity; and instead of eagles, lions, 
leopards, and all that menagerie of wild beasts which serve as 
the emblems of so-called ‘civilised’ States, the flag of the 
Alliance will bear its arms—two clasped hands.” 


The actual design of the Rainbow Flag was not 
immediately decided, but experiments were made in several 
countries to produce a flag in the seven colours. 


At a meeting of the Central Committee at Praha in 
March, 1924, Professor Gide after pointing out that although 
he had proposed so long ago the colours of the spectrum as the 
flag of the Alliance, the ides was not, in fact, his, but was 
originally suggested by Fourier proposed, since art and industry 
could not reproduce the spectrum exactly, that the seven colours 
should figure as stripes on a white flag, and that a star be added 
a8 an emblem. 


Flags were actually made to this design by the Belgian 
Co-operators for the International Co-operative Exhibition and 
the I, C. A. Congress at Ghent in 1924, when, for the first 
time, the colours of the;Alliance were displayed in its assemblies. 
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The following year, however, at Frankfort, in January, the 
Executive decided that the official design should be the seven 
colours of the rainbow in horizontal stripes. 





OUR MOTTO 
“Bach for Al and All for Each.” 


It is a great misfortune for Co-operation that the most 
precious thing it offers is the -least obvious. For many people it 
seems to be nothing more than a good economic recipe. Many 
Co-operators, even the most loyal, see nothing in the Society but 
a well-conducted enterprise, organise to serve them. This marks 
the first stage in co-operative understanding, but it must not be 
the last. The second stage of initiation is reached when co- 
operators feel themselves united by the moral ties of association, 
when the consciousness of membership of a large family has 
awakened in them the sense of common responsibility. For 
them, the co-operative maxim—‘Each for All and All for Each’ 
then becomes alive and active. l 


Slogans repestedly spoken and written gradually lose 
their force, like coins which grow smooth with long use. It 
would be a pity if our motto met with this fate, for in its two 
phrases it evokes simultaneously the two complementary aspects 
of co-operative ethics: ‘Hach for All’, that is, individual effort, 
the responsibility of everyone for the common task, ‘and All for 
Each’, that is, solidarity, the benefits of which will extend to 
everyone if the efforts of all are united. 


If the co-operative motto is not just a mere formula, if it is 
understood and really lived, then and then only will co-operation 
yield its most precious fruit - a way of life for co-operators, who 
are concerned equally to contribute to the common good and to 
raise the dignity of their personal life by means of their own 
effort. 


There is more in his relations with other co-operators, 
the individual co-operator will have no difficulty in discovering 
general principles of organisation, which he will find epplicable 
to any civilised society. Holding freedom, and at the same time 
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solidarity, as his ideal his doctrine will be neither the individus- 
lism of the liberal school nor authoritarian collectivism. If his 
thought reflects clearly his way of living, he will be an associa- 
tionist and federalist. 


It is now half a century since Charles Gide revealed his 
visions of the future. Since then the world has evolved and been 
transformed, and many new problems have arisen which, 
with the limited range of our knowledge, could not be foreseen. 
But if we are, and remain, co-operators, we must endeavour to 
apply to the problems confronting us the same principles of 
responsible liberty and solidarity which lie at the foundation of 
our association and which are the source of all their civilising 
value. 


Civilisation will not emerge ‘victorious from the severe 
tribulations humanity is undergoing to-day unless the nations of 
Europe and of the world of to-morrow, finally united and federat- 
ed, can ensure, for their common good, one another’s free develop- 
ment, both economic and cultural, and unless in every nation, 
as in co-operative Societies, the organisation necessary to large 
collective interests liberates, instead of enslaving, the 
individual.—Dr. G. Fauquet. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
IN THE UNITED PROVINCES FOR THE YEAR 1938-39. 


©’ HXTRAOTS 
REGISTRAR—MR. S. Hasan, ESQR, 1,C.S. 
ADMINISTRATION . 


BEY vistas Sahay 1.c.s. held the office of the Registrar of Co- 

operative Societies till rst April, 1939, when Mr. R L, 
Chaturvedi, Rai Bahadur, took over charges from him. Mr. Chaturvedi was the 
Dy. Registrar prior to this period. Mr. Jaspal, Asst. Registrar officiated as Dy. 
Registrar in his place. Mr. Jaspal has now been appointed Dy. Registrar. 
I continued to work as officer on special duty throughout the year. One 
cane Development Officer and two Deputy Cane Development officers were 
invested with the powers of an Assistant Registrar. 


Inspectors - The total number of ordinary Inspectors remained at the end 
of the year 49 as in the previous year. Out of these 49 Inspectors, two were 
engaged in the training of Supervisors and the Inspectors and one worked as a 
whole-time liquidator. The remaining 46 inspectors were employed on the 
ordinary duty. Five special Inspectors continued within the year under report 
from last year. They were appointed for adult Education, women’s societies, 
cottage industries, textile societies and consolidation of holdings. One 
special Inspector was placed in charge of the training of panches and 
Secretaries. 


Auditors :—The number of Auditors continued to be 6r. They 
audited 5828 societies. The number of societies working and liquidated, left 
unaudited on 30th June, 1939 fell from 2,744 to 2,699 although the number of 
societies left unaudited for two years rose to 937 from 618 of the last year due to 
the fact that the societies undertaking marketing had to be given preference, 
Over those that did not. A large number of central banks and urban societies 
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were given to registered accountants for audit while a number of societies were 
audited by the auditor and inspector candidates. 


Supervisors:— The Provincial co-operative Union employed 347 
supervisors during the year. Of the total, 41 were promoted as auditors and 
remained on deputation. There were five lady supervisors in charge of women’s 
societies in different districts. The number of supervisors employed by the 
non-provincialised banks is about 49. Besides the above permanent staff, 


the Union employed 86 temporary supervisors for the new marketing 
scheme. 


Training :—Under the five year plan the department was required to 
train 200 supervisor candidates every year. Two hundred and fifty candidates 
were consequently recruited for training over and above the 86 candidates 
already selected to fill up the vacancies in the permanent cadre. These 
candidates were sent in batches to Protabgarh, Bulandshahr and Gorakhs for 
training. In addition to the training of the supervisors a class for inspectors 
and auditors was also started at Cawnpore. Thirty four candidates were selec- 
ted for auditorship joined the training classes. The training of the auditor and 
inspector candidates has now been completed. The training of panches and 
secretaries continued on a bigger scale than in the year previous. The 
number of panches and secretaries trained correspondingly increased to 10,478 
and 2,656 as compared with 5,348 panches and 1,456 secretaries of last year. 
A number of directors of the banks took interest in these training classes and 
actually delivered lectures at these classes on practical working of the 
societies. 


The United Provinces Co-operative Union :—'The number of Ex-officto 
members increased from 15 to 18, the number of those nominated remaining 
at 7. Ordinary and additional members were 83 and 14 in number respectively, 
as compared with 79 and 14 last year. The ordinary members of the Union 
represent the provincialized banks and societies while the additional members 
represent those non-provincialized. The main constituents of the Union are 
the banks. Itis from their contribution, together with the Government grant, 
that the Union meets its expenses. Ordinary members, as a rule, contribute 
55 p- c of the cost of the supervisors posted to look after the societies affiliated 
to the bank concerned. The cost of a supervisor is calculated on a provincial 
average. The Government grant to the Union increased from Rs 73,000 to Rs 
75,000 in addition to Rs 53,539-13 given for special activities like ghee, conso- 
lidation of holdings, marketing of agricultural produce, milk and dairy societies, 
etc. In the previous year the additional grant from Government for this 
purpose was Rs 19,625-11-0. The excess grant was utilised by the Union in the 
employment of ninety supervisors. The total amount of contribution from banks 
comes to Rs 1,000,355. The profits of these banks are not yet sufficient to 
enable them to increase their contribution materially. 
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Cue General Progress 


_. : A statement showing the numerical progress is given 
below :— : 
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Number of Number of Working Owned 
Type societies members | capizal capital 
On 30th/On 30th/On 30th/On 3o0th/On 3oth{On 30th/On 3oth JOn 30th 
June, | June, | June, June, | June, | June, | June, 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Central Rs., Rs. Rs. Rs. , 
Societies _ 72 70 
~~ Credit %5,886] 5,864 19487365) 10218835) 3982013) 3993087 
aan: +7,526| +8,167 
Do 126 166860 
Non-credit 3243 
37:373| 162,943 
Primaries — 271,520| 452,865]11914461/13507333| 6656327| 6994728 
Agricultural ' 
Primaries — 
- Non-agri- 59,949] 69,197|6299720| 7228901] 3034070) 3402189 
cultura 
SSS 
Total 382,254) 699,036|30292958]32065604) 14938353|14561864 
oc ` RIN o 
*Individual +Societies- 


Central Socteties-Credit :— The number of central societies has fallen 
from 72 to 70. There has been an increase in the number of member societies 
‘of the Central Banks by 641 to 8167, ‘This increase has been reflected , 
in the increase in the working capital figurés of the Central Banks by 7°32 lakhs 
over last years figures, their owned capital forming more than 39 per cent of 
the working capital. 


Central Societies- Non-Credit :—The number of Central non-credit 
societies increased from 77 to 117 and individual membership from 35,489 to 
160,691. Simultaneously the number of member societies has gone up by 368 
from 1884 to 2,252. The working capital of these societies has fallen from 
259r lakhs to 11°11 lakhs, A similar fall is noticeable in the case of owned 
capital which shows a decrease from 12°66 lakhs to 1°67 lakhs, 
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Primary Socteties— Agricultural :—The number of primary societies 
(Agri.) went up to 10,026 from 8,439 and the membership from 271,520 to 452,865. 
The increase ın the case of working and owned capital has been only 13'4 per 
cent and 5'08 per cent respectively. 


Primary Societies : Non- Agriculiural ;-The number of of primary non- 
agricultural societies rose by 98 to"645 and the membership from ‘60 to ’69 lakh. 
A corresponding increase both in the working and owned capital has been 
registered, the former rising by 9'29 lakhs and the latter by 3°68 lakhs. The 
notable feature in this case is the increase in the owned capital to about 39'7 
per cent. of the increase in the working capital. The toial percentage of owned 


‘capital to the working capital is 47 per cent. 


s Average of Membership — The average of membership in primary agri- 
cultural societies in general has registered a pleasant rise from 32'1 to 45'2 while 
the average in credit societies has risen to 23°8 against 23'2 of the year before. 
Taking the agricultural & Non-agricultural societies together the average 
membership per society has risen to 48'9 from 36°9, 


Total Capital Invested :— The total capital invested in the movement 
during the year under report increased’ from 2°22 crores to 2°27 crores 


Marketing Societies :—In 1938 Government made a grant of Rs. 17,000 
to the U.P. Co-operative Union for marketing of agricultural produce in 96 rural 
development centres. The total number of villages in which the marketing scheme 
was tried were 1480, Various radi crops were taken in hand. The total 
quantity of grain handled under the scheme was 2'28 lakhs maunds of the 
opproximate value of Rs 7 lakhs. The total profits accruing to the societies 
as a direct result of this scheme was Rs 8,000. 


Land Mortgage Societies :—The number of land mortgage societies 
continued to be five, their membership rose from 566 to 632 advances to indivi- 
dual members from Rs 41,900 to Rs 49,985. Profits fell from Rs 4,993 to Rs 
4,120. Over dues increased from Rs 1,822 to Rs 3,022 and recoveries went down 


from Rs 15,513 to Rs 14,852. i 


Central & Primary Stores:—There were 32 central stores during the 
year under report. Twenty of these stores were for the supply of seeds, 8 for 
the supply of inproved agricultural implements & 4 for tthe supply of raw 
material to weavers. There were 42 primary stores in the whole province 
during the’ year.? Fifteen of these were seed stores of which 2 took up marketing 
work as well. Six stores supplied raw material to the weavers, 9 were students 
stores & 12 were general stores for thefsupply of miscellaneous articles. 


Industrial Stores :—There were five}Industrial stores as in last year. 
All these stores were for weavers. The satisfactory progress made by the 
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Mason Federation last year was continued with accumulated momentum 
this year. The number of membership increased from 15 to 43 and the 
total working capital from Rs. 9,306 to about Rs. 25,000 during the year. 
The store made a profit of over Rs. 3000 on the total sale of goods worth 
Rs. 5 lakhs, only 30 per cent of which was sold through Government Handloom 
Emporium. The Cawnpore Knitting and Weaving Society made a satisfactory 
improvement during the year. Its total paid up capital on 30th June, 1939 
was over Rs. 12,000. The society was able to make goods worth Rs, 23,000 
during the year and earned a profit of Rs. 2,510. Although the total sale 
of the Sandila Industrialists Store fell from Rs. 26,895 to Rs. 23,914, the 
amount of profit earned by it on working capital of Rs. 12,721 increased 
from Rs. 1,122 in 1937-38 to Rs. 1,338 within the year under report. The 
average wage paid to each weaver by the store rose from Rs 12-2 of last year 
to Rs 17-10 per months this year. The weaving and sale society, Sandila 
supplied gauze and jaconet cloth to hospitals and Government Presses 
in U. P, and Bihar respectively, The demand from Bihar for jaconet cloth 
came to a total of 95,000 yards compared with 25000 yards by the U. P. 
Government Press. 


Students Stores :—There were 9 students stores in the province. 
Benares Store made a good business*‘and earned a profit of Rs, 612, The 
other scouting Store is also doing good business and earned a profit of 
Rs. 340 during the year. The students store at Ghazipur had 246 members 
and dealt in stock worth Rs 4385. It made a profit of Rs 320/-. All the 
workers of the stores are honorary. Two stores did not start work during the 
year. 


General Stores :— There were 9 in number. The Dhampur Store 
earned a profit of Rs 1557. The Dhauraula Kisan Store at Meerut suffered a loss 
last year, but it made a profit of Rs. 720, this year. The Gee merchants, 
stores at Bulandshahr havé earned a profit of Rs. 1721 by doing business on 
Ghee only. The store at Muttra and Agra are also doing good business. 
Their net profits are Rs. 73 and Rs. 173 respectively. The Store Gorakhpur 
did very small business. The business done by the Banda & Kakori is 
not satisfactory. 


Weavers Socteties:—Two new societies were registered during the year. 
Of these one is weavers society at Fatehpur and the other is spinning and 
weaving society at Bara Banki. The Govt. Handloom Emporium at }Lucknow 
helped the society in the disposal of its goods. The society received a grant 
of Rs. 1,372 from the Government. The society at Ichauli also received a 
grant of Rs. 800 from the Industries department. The Sikandrabad society 
was able to sell r000 yards of cloth to the Government Handloom Emporium 
out of 1500 yards manufactured by it. The society at Malawan sold 572 “thans” 
of, coating, shirting and cloth of value 1,674 to the emporium. In addition to 
the above sale, the society was able to sell cloth worth Rs. 4000 locally at 
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Cawnpur. The Najibabad Blanket Society produced 120 mds. of woollen yarn 
and manufactured a large number of blankets, shawls and 1000 yards of livery 
cloth. The society made a profit of Rs. 3,385 during the year. 


Fruit Cultivation Socisty:-The Society at Allahabad did a nominal 
business, The society received a grant of Rs, 3000 from Government for the 
purchase of machinery. 


Rice Co-operative Society :-- The Bansmati Rice Society in Dehradun 
has 43 members. It operated in 5 villages, Over 1000 mds, of rice were sold 
through the society giving a profit of Rs. 517 to the society. 


Cane Supply Societies— There were 42 central and 681 primary societies 
n the province during the year under report, The membership of these 
societies at present consists of 3°71 lakhs persons. The province is divided into 
three ranges — Western, Central and Eastern. The factories situated in these 
ranges received the major portion of their canes from the societies located in 
the respective areas. The cane cultivation scheme is in existence now in 114 
zones comprising 9594 villages. These zones supplied 476 lakh mds. of cane 
to 49 factories. 35°39 lakh maunds of cane seed and 1°54 lakh maunds of ferti- 
lizers were distributed through societies. In western range alone 4,380 maunds 
of Sanai seeds were distributed and more than 12000 acres of land was green- 
manured. In this western and central ranges 5298 improved implements were 
distributed. 229 adult schools were started and 264 chests of medicine inclusive 
of 7 for cattle were maintained by these societies. 19 wells were newly cons- 
tructed and cleaned and 12 libraries were opened in these societies. A srhall 
hospital is run by the Biswan Cane Marketing Union. These societies have 
been able to make a striking improvement in the village communication. The 
society of the western range alone:spent Rs. 20,000|- for this purpose About 
75 culverts and small bridges were built by these societies. Some sugar 
factories agreed to cOntribute to the expenditure incurred under this head. 


Milk Supply Societies :—There are two central societies for the purpose. 
Of these two, only one situated in Lucknow is functioning. Besides these, 
there are two dairies—one at Benares and the other at Allahabad. The 
Lucknow Central Society has 8 registered and 27 unregistered societies 
affiliated to it. The members have been supplied with 124 improved breed 
cattle. The Union handled 4'53 lakh tb milk during the year in addition to 
1,000 tb of butter and an equal quantity of gee. The Union earned a profit of 
< over Rs. 1000 at the close of the year. The Katra Diary at Allahabad sold 
milk worth Rs, 13,363 during the year and made a profit of Rs. 154|- only. 
The diary at Benares is being re-organised. It worked only for a few months 
and was able to make a profit of Rs. 485. 


Ghee Societies :—The number of ghee societies is 392 and their 
membership is 9301. Besides 392 primary societies, there were 5 central 
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unions. The total quantity of gee marketed by these societies was about 
4800 mds. resultingina net profit of Rs. 28,565. Rs. 5817 were paid to the 
members in bonuses, 


Womens Societies :—The number of women’s societies registered at the 
close of the year was 65. Besides these, 54 worked as unregistered bodies. 


Housing Societies —Number of such societies increased from 17 to 20, 
Bulandshahr officials society has completed 30 houses and built an assembly 
hall and two lawns. Government Educational Society has already acquired 
six acres of land for the purpose. The Allahabad society succeeded in 
building 11 houses and 2 more are under construction. The society at Agra 
. purchased 105 bighas of land for Rs. 70,716 and has been able to construct 50 
houses, 

Irrigation Societies :—This number has risen to 75. There is a 


central society in addition 


Rural Development 


Village Welfare :—The number of societies doing welfare work rose 
from 549 to 1,436 Most of these are for better living. 1114 enforced better 
farming. Acreage under cultivation of improved wheat in these societies was 
over I'tt lakhs; over 1 lakh under improved sugarcane and about 31,000 
under other improved crops. 5323 Meston ploughs over 2,000 Chaff cutters, 
10,400 three-roller sugar mills and about 1,100 ather impioved implements 
Were introduced in these societies. rooo wells were constructed. 2644 
medicine chests were maintained by these societies. 2446 first aiders and 1554 
dias were trained. 437 adult societies were run. The Rural development 
staff organised a large number of better living societies which were registered 


under the Act. 


Consolidation of Holdings :—The number of such societies is 147. 
Major portion of this work was done by the U. P. Co-opetative ‘Union. 
12,075 bighas of land were consolidated during the year. The number of plots 
before the operations started was 12,822 reduced to 1,672 after consolidation. 
Total area consolidated so far is 67,000 bighas, the number of plots having 


been reduced to 7,599 from 75,965. 


Cattle Breeding Societies :—One central and fourteen primary 
societies for cattle breeding worked during the year under report. The 
central societies at Rai Bareli maintains breeding bulls. The society at 
Meerut maintains a Hariyana bull supplied by the Government farm and its 
members have all Hissar and 12 Hariyana cows. The society at Bulandshahr 
maintains one Hissar bull andthe society at Etawah has four bulls and one 
buffalo. Members of these societies purchased 43 improved milch cattle. 





REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
IN TRAVANCORE FOR THE YEAR 1938-39 


REGISTRAR --Mr., M. RAMCHANDRA Rao 


ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Parameswaran Pillai was in charge of the department as Registrar 
till 8th Kanni r114. On oth Kanni 1114, Mr. M. Rama Chandra Rao assumed 
charge of the department as Registrar and continued to hold charge of the 
department throughout the rest of the year. During the year under report the 
post of an additional Asstt. Registrar for liquidation work was created. Mr. 
M, S. Anirudham was appointed to this post. “Two Asstt. Registrars continued 

` their offices as usual. Of these two, Mr. G. R. Pillai was incharge of the 
Northern Division and subsequently he was transferred to Trivandrum. Mr. 
Krishna Pillai, the other Asstt. Registrar was in charge of the Southern division. 
Besides, the Personal Assistant Mr. K. Paraniu Pillai also worked as Assistant 
Registrar for some time. 


Field staff :— The number of Inspectors of co-operative societies Was aug- 
mented in the year by the appointment of 8 temporary inspectors for liquidation 
work. The number of Inspectors including these 8 temporary hands is 47. They 
were placed incharge of a circle each & there was no change in the allocation 
of the other co-operative circles. 

Cost of working :— The Government of the Travancore State spent a sum 
of Rs, 89,871 in maintaining the Department as against Rs, 79,381 in the last 
year. 


General Progress 


During the year the Government was very cautious in registering the 
new societies. Only 18 societies were newly registered during the year of which 
17 were non-credit ones. The total number of societies of all types at the end 
-of the year was 1655 as against 1704 at the end of the previous year. The fall 
in the number of societies isdue to the fact that 667 hopeless societies were 
placed in liquidation. ` 

Share Capital, Working Capital, Reserve Fund and Deposits :—The 
working capital of the societies fell from Rs. 84,58,447 to Rs. 79,34,873. The 
average working capital per society was Rs. 5003 as against Rs. 5,050 in the 
previous year. The total share capital in the movement at the end of the year 
was Rs. 32,15,979 as against Rs. 33,71,343 in the previous year. The average 
paid up share capital per society was Rs. 2,028 as against Rs. 2,012 and that 
per member was Rs. 16. The total receipts and disbursements under deposits 
were Rs, 14,031,501 and Rs, 16,10,926 respectively, as against Rs. 16,81, 411 and 
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Rs. 18,64,122 in the previous year, The total turnover of all the societies 
aggregated to Rs. 1,14,58,748 which showed a decrease of Rs, 18,76,214 from 
the turn-over for the previous year. 


Profit and Loss :—918 societies, including the Central Weaving Society . 
worked at a profit, the total profit being Rs. 1,37,027. 667 societies including 
the Central Benks worked at a loss, the total loss being Rs. 2,54,078. 


Loans :~—Loansjto the extent of Rs. 11°75 lakhs were given in the year. 
Loans granted for the purpose’of discharging prior debts predominated. 


Demand, Collection & Balance :— The collection work was very poor. 
The Central Bank has fared the worst. Against a total demand of Rs. 8,28,695 
under principal and Rs, 2, 19, 014 under interest, the Bank collected only Rs. 
2,354,167 and Rs 65,166 respectively, thus leaving a balance of 69.3 and 70'2 
per cent of the demands uncollected at the end ofthe year against 60°07 and 
60°2 per cent only during the previous year. The percertage of balance to the 
total demand also rose to 72° under principal and 79.0 under interest from 
70'4 and 74'8 only during the previous year. The collection work is thus very 
unsatisfactory although the Department made an utmost effort to induce 
collection of overdues. z 


Membership :— The total number of members in all classes of societies 
including the Central Bank is 1,98,788. There has bzen a fall of 7911 in the 
aggregate membership, as against a fall of 6473 in the previous years, The 
total number of women in the mevement was 24'004 as against 24,096 in the 
previous year. The proportion of women to men memters was I to 7. 


Working Capital :— The total working capital of all the societies fell 
from Rs. 84,58,447 to Rs 79,34,873. The average working capital per society 
was Rs. 5,003 aS against Rs. 5,050 in the previous years. The owned capital 
of the movement was Rs. 44,25,328 which comes to 55°8 per cent of the working 
capital as against 52.7 per cent in the previous years. 


The Apex Bank :—The Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. 
continued to function as the apex financing institution. .The Bank strove hard 
to effect speedy recovery for overdues, though it could not make sufficient 
headway. Its membership fell from 3713 to 3608 during the year under report. 
The paid up share capital of the Bank fell from 1,44,710 to Rs. 1,40,100. The 
working capital of the Bank was Rs. 12,67,043 as jagainst Rs. 15,14,334 in the 
previous year. 

Urban Ranks~The number of Urban Banks was 16 at the end of 
the year. Two urban banks were cancelled during the year. The 
Trivandrum Urban Bank made a satisfactory progress and it leads with a 
working capital of Rs. 2,48,567. It earned a net profit of Rs. 10,422. 


Taluk Banks :— The financial agency to interlink the Apex Bank with 
the primary societies is the various Taluk Banks in the state. A special 
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feature of these banks in Travancore is that they admit individuals as mem- 
bers and finance them. The number of Taluk Bank was 20. Of these, the 
Neyyattinkara and Nagercoil Banks are doing satisfactory work. 


Non-Credit Activities. 


The Co-operative Department gave particular attention towards the 
development of the non-credit phase of the movement. During the year 17 
societies were newly registered for this purpose. There were 44 distributive 
societies working at the end of the year of which 23 were pure distributive 
societies and 21 School Stores, The premier distributive ‘society in the state 
was the Travandrum Distributive Co-operative Society. It has got 14 branches. 
These are functioning regularly. The Trivandrum Maha Raja’s College of 
science Co-operative Stores Ltd. continued to maintain steady progress and 
it is the premier society of the kind in the State. Besides those mentioned 
above 20 rural credit societies also did distributive business. Of these, The 
Thrikadavoor Co-operative Society and the Kumaranalloor Nair Co-operative 
Society did the largest volume of business. There were 7 Dairy Farming and 
Cattle Breeding Societies (four for dairying and three for Cattle breeding) 
at the end of the year. Of these, only two started regular work. The Thirumala 
Ksheera Vavasaya Mahila Samity was organised among the women inhabiting 
asubarban village of the Trivandrum Taluk. This society sold milk and 
other dairy products to the value of Rs. 8,820. The society possesses a 
motor van for the purpose of transport of milk. `The Nayyattinkara 
Gorasa Vavasaya Co-operative Society was organised among the professional 
Gowalas in the taluk of Nayyattinkara. The society had a sale depot at Chala, 
It collected about 16500 lb. of butter and 150 paras of curd and sold the same 
for Rs. 8,816. There were four House Building Societies. The Brahmana- 
jana Housing Society started formal work, The other societies did not start 
work, There were three Co-operative Poultry and Bee-keeping Societies 
at the end of the year. Marthandom Y. M. C.A. Society did the largest 
volume of business. The Marthandon Bee-keeping Society continued its 
work of collection of honey from the beehives maintained by its members. 
The Society sold honey to the value of Rs. 1514 inthe year. During the 
year under report 6 Production & Sell Societies registered. At the end 
of the year there were 10 Sell Societies working. The Travancore Whole- 
sale Society at Alleppey started regular work. It received a grant of Rs. 2,500 
from the Government. The society sold goods worth Rs. 13,793 and earned a 
commission of Rs. 145. 


Sepcial Activities 
‘Women's Co-operative Societies :—There were 9 societies working 
exclusively with women members at the end of the year. Of these, 4 were 


conducting non-credit activities while the others carried on, credit business. 
The Hindu Vanita Co-operative Society carried on weaving, store branch and 
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credit. - The weaving school ‘imparted training-to girls in weaving. Her 
Highness the Maharanı Sethu Parbati Bai continued to {be the patron of the 
` Society. The.Thirumala Society carried on {dairying and the Vanchiyoor 
Society carned on thrieft business one women’s society at Adur did distributive 
work. Thavermulekom Society interested itself in certain’ items of non-credit 
work such as soaking of cocoanut husks. 

“Kettuthengu? deposet system :—The system ofaKettuthengu deposit” 
by which members of societies entrust’ cocoanut} trees to the’societies for taking 
the crops'thereof] and “crediting {the:: value ‘of the nuts‘collected\against their 
loan dues, was sought to be made’ more popular. This? system; has] found 
favour with many a society in Central and3North}Travancore. It has” proved’to 
be a stimulus to collections in societies. 4} During]:the year ,34'70 lakhs of 
cocoanuts were collected by societies"and,sold”for Rs. 1,00,890. 

Societies for Backward Communities :—There were}167 Societies of the 
backward communities of different classes at the end of the year. The total 
membership of these societies is 4477. 

Societies for Coast Fishermen :—These societies are for another class of 
fishermen who are mostly Chnstians. At the end of.the year;there were 20, 
Societies, the membership of which is 2596. 


Artisan Societies ;— There were 19 societies at the end of the year. 
The working capital of these societies fell from Rs. 21,156 to Rs. 19,667 and 
membership from 1505 to 1452, These societies carried on credit business 
and did not work satisfactorily. 

Grain Banks :—The number of the Grain Banks at the end of the 
year was 5. The working of these} societies was not up tothe mark. Their 
working capital fell from Rs. 10,384 to 4704 and the membership from 517 to 
332. 

The Travancore Co-operative. Institute :— it is the central non-official 
propaganda and supervising institution in the State. It has woeful failed to 
come up to the expected standard of efficiency. The co-opeiative Department 
has been keenly awaiting proposals for its rehabilitation. 


Prominent Features 

The Department continued to work as far as possible in close co-ordina- 
tion with other developments in the state. The Agricultural Divisional officer, 
Trivandrum gave expert advice to Dairy Co-operative Societies at Trivandrum, 
The forest Department leased out about 140 acres of land’ to 2 societies for 
agricultural purpose. The Industries Department did some financial help toa 
school run by a co-operative society as also to a women’s industrial society. 
One society took up contract work from the P. W. D. The officers of the 
fishery Department continued to take special interest in the working of fisher- 
men’s societies. A Co-operative society was granted the major portion of the 
licenses „by the Fishery Department for collection of limeshells from the 
Verubanad Lake. 


’ 


` 


THE PUNJAB CO-OPERATIVE UNION 
BUDGET FOR `1940-41 


RHCHIPTS 


I. (1) P.C. U. CONTRIBUTION : 


The budget estimates of P. C. U. contribution for the 
year 1939-40 were Rs. 5,§0,000. The actual income 
for the first 8 months amounts to Rs. 5,35,219. There- 
fore the estimates for the year 1940-41 have been 
slightly increased to Rs, 560,000. The question of the 
revision of the basis of P. C. U. contribution is under 
consideration. 
(2) Provincial Bank Contribution 


This isa fixed contribution which the Provincial Bank 
has agreed to pay annually to P. C. U. 


II, GOVERNMENT GRANTS : 

(r) Audit of Primary Societies. 
Government gives this grant on the basis of Rs. 840 per 
annum per Sub-inspector for every 40 societies regis- 
tered during the last three years. 

(2) Propaganda 
This is a fixed recurring grant. It used to be Rs. 50,000 
annually but has been’ reduced to Rs. 30,000 from 
1939-40 

(5) P. C. U. Auditors 


This is a grant which was originally given to meet half 
the cost of the P. C. U. Auditors, but continued to be a 
fixed grant at Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

(4) Additional Grant 


The Punjab Government agreed in 1938 to give in lieu 
of the first three grants mentioned above, a lump sum 
annual grant to the P, C. U. equal to half the amount 
contributed by primary societies in 1937-38 Rs. 4,76,510 
were contributed by the societies in 1937-38. Therefore 
the Government grant was fixed at Rs. 2,38,260 per 
annum for five years. This agreement, however, was 
not carried in actual practice on account of famine in 


_ Carried Over 


Rs. , As. P. 
560,000 


10,000 


58,800 


30,000 
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1,00,000 





7:64,800 
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Brought Forward 


Hissar and the War. The three grants were allowed 
to remain on the old basis, with the exception of the 
grant for “propaganda”, which was reduced from Rs. 

à 50,000 to Rs, 30,000. And an additional grant of Rs. 
one lakh was sanctioned for 5 years. Thus the amount 
agreed to be given was reduced by about Rs. 44,000. 
The amount budgetted is the grant sanctioned for the 
financial year 1940-41. 


(5) Training of Inspector Candidates 


This is a special grant for training of :Inspector candi- 


dates. 
III, OTHER RECEIPTS : 
(7) Development Grant 5 


The amount budgetted under this head is the.gratit 
placed at the disposal of the P. C. U. from the Rural 
Development Fund allotted to the Co-operative 
Department. 
(2) Secretaries Training > 

The Secretaries, office-holders and members of Co- 
operative Societies are given training in the principles 
and practice of Co-operation and are taught the 
methods òf keeping the accounts of societies. The 
expenses are met out dfthe allotment placed ‘at the 
disposal of the P.C. U. from the Government of 
India Grant for Co-operative Training and Education. 
The amount to be received in 1940-41 is Rs. 10,000 


IV. INTEREST ON : 


(r) Current Account. 


Rs. 150 is expected as income of interest on the money 
kept in current account. i 


(2) P.C. U. Surplus Money Investment. 
The accumulated surplus balances of P. C, U. are 


invested“ in fixed deposits with the Punjab Proviticial 
Co-operative Bank, Lahore and ‘in ‘Godvernment 
securities, The amount of ‘interest budgetted is 
„expected “on all these investiiients. It also ‘includes 
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Rs. As. P. 
Brought Forward 905,305 


the interest on temporary deposits made during the 
course of the year. 


(3) Provident Fund Investment. 23,000 


The P. C. U allows interest at a maximum rate of 5 per 
cent with the proviso that the amount distributed to 
the employees should not exceed the interest recovered 
Gn the investment of Provident Fund money. The 
amount expected under this head is shown on receipt 
as well as on expenditure side. 


(4) Funds of Liguidated Societies, 5,500 


fhe funds of liquidated societies amounting to Rs. 20 
of more are deposited in the name of the P. C. U. The 
fund is handed over to a new society registered in the 
old area of operation in due course of time. The 
funds of liquidated societies with the P. C. U. amount 
to Rs 2,06,965. Out of these Rs 1,89,000 are lying in 
fixed deposit with the Provincial Bank and Rs 
12,618|5|4 are with the Mortgage Banks as a loan. 
The income from the investment of these funds is 
budgetted at Rs. 5,500 the same as last year. 


V. BOOKS AND BYE-LAWS : 


Sale proceeds of Registers and Forms etc. 35,000 


Registers, bye-laws and forms, etc. for all kinds of 
co-operative societies, are printed and sold by the 
P. C. U. The profit on this commercial side of the 
P. C. U. is carried toa Reserve Fund. The estimate 
for the year 1939-40 was Rs, 30,000. The estimate for 
the year 1940-41 has been increased to Rs. 35,000 
in view of the actuals of 1938-39 which amounted to 
Rs. 34,220. 


VI. CO-OPERATIVE MAGAZINE: : 6,0p0 


The co-operative magazine is published every month. 
Its circulation is small as compared with the number 
of co-operative societies in the Province. The income 
‘ from subscription and advertisements is estimated at 
Rs. 6,000. 


.. Carried Forward ` 974,805 
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Rs, As. P. 
Brought Forward 9,74,805 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS :- 
(1) Funds of Liquidated Societies Creditable to P. C. U, 500 
The surplus funds of liquidated societies below Rs. 20 
are credited to P. C. U. and become a part of P.C. U. 
income. $ 
(2) Miscellaneous. 3,000 
The receipts under this head represent enquiry fees, 
leave contribution of sub-inspectors sent on deputation 
and unclaimed provident fund of ex-employees and 
other incomes of a miscellaneous nature, 
Grand Total 9,78,305 


ee 


HXPHNDITURH 


I. AUDIT, SUPERVISION AND PROPAGANDA :- +; 


(z) Pay of Sub-Inspectors, Auditors, Supervisors and 
Sub-inspectresses. 6,40,000 


The permanent field staff of sub-inspectors are 619 in 
numbers. The temporary staff of sub-inspectors 
employed in connection with Rural Development 
Scheme was, however, increased. There are now 133 
temporary Sub-inspectors working under the Rural 
Development Scheme as compared with 88 last year. 
The provision made above is for all these posts, in- 
clusive of 30 temporary posts of sub-inspectois and 
5 of Sub-inspectresses, which the Executive Committee 
has sanctioned for one year from Ist August, 1940. 

(2) Leave Allowances. -` i 34,000 
Ordinarily leave allowances are budgetted at 7 per 
cent of the allotment made for pay, but the restriction 
placed during the last two years on the grant of leave 
resulted in the reduction of expenditure from Rs. 37,382 
in 1937-38 to Rs. 31,491 in 1938-39, therefore the 
amount of Rs. 34,000 budgetted is considered 
sufficient. 


Çarried Forward 6,74,000 


é 
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i Rs. As. P. 
Brought Forward . 6,74,000 
(3) Travelling Allowances. 20,000 
The travelling allowances are budgetted at an average 
of Rs, 1|8|- per mensem per Sub-inspectors. It includes 
provision for transfer outside a Tahsil when Travelling 
Allowances are admissible according to Fundamental 
Rules. . 
(4) Stationery. 13,500 
"  Sub-inspectors are allowed a stationery allowance of 
Re. 1 per mensem to cover postage and stationery 
charges. It is considered insufficient. Provision has 
been made at the rate of Rs. 1|8|- per mensem. 
(5) Remittance Charges. 3500 


The pay and travelling allowance of Sub-inspectors 
who cannot conveniently receive their pay from the 
Central Banks in person is remitted by M.O. The 
M. O. commission is borne by the Union. 


If. TRAINING OF STAFF :- 
(z) Pay and T. A. to Educational Assistants. 4,600 


There are 3 P. C. U. paid Sub-inspectors working as 
Educational Assistants. They are paid Rs. 32 per 
mensem in addition to their usual pay. 


(2) Stipend and T. A. to Sub-inspestress candidates. 3,000 
Sub-inspectress Candidates are given training for six 
months. During this period they are paid Rs. 30 per 
mensem as stipend. Provision has been made for the 
training of 14 candidates. 

(3) Stipend to Inspector Candidates, 1,200 


An Inspector Candidate is required to undergo training 
for 16 months. During this period he gets a stipend 
of Rs. f40 per mensen and T. A. according to P. C. U, 
Rules. The period of the training class for Inspector 
candidates was extended last year from four to five 
months. The Govt. has sanctioned Rs. 1,200 for this 
purpose and the’same amount has been provided here. 


(4) Training of Secretaries of Primary Societies 10,000 
Classes for the training of Secretaries office holders 
and members of primary societies are held for a week 


Carried Over 729,800 
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Rs. As, P. 
Brought Forward 7,29,800 


or so throughout the province by the Educational Staff. 
The Secretaries, office-bearers and members at-ending 
are paid stipend. Rs. 10,000 have been allowed by the 
Govt. for this purpose and the same amount has been 
shown on the expenditure side. 


(5) Contingencies of Classes 1,500 
The amount is meant to meet the expenses of Training 
Classes of Sub-inspector Candidates and of the 
Refresher Courses of the staff. It also includes pro- 
vision for the pay of the Chaukidar and the sweeper 
and a part of the rent of the bunglow hired at 
Gurdaspur for holding Training Classes. 


HI. AUDIT OF CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS :— 

(1) Professional Auditors Fee 17,000 
During the year 1939-40, 32 Co-operative Institutions 
were entrusted to the professional Auditors for 
audit. It cost the P. C. U. Rs. 15,3000. The same 
number of institutions is expected to be given for 
audit for the year 1939-40. Prevision has been made 
for the possible increase in the working capital of the 
Co-operative Institutions. 


(2) P.C. U. Auditors and their Staff 28,300 

There are four P. C. U. Auditors with a Camp Clerk 

and a peon each. In addition to other auditors, a number 

of Central Institutions with a working capital of Rs. 4 

lakhs of above, are allotted to them for annual audit, ' 

for which they are given an additional assistant each. 

The assistants are paid 20 per centof their pay as an 
additional allowance. The estimate represents the pay 

and T. A. of these Auditors and their staff. 


IV. PROPAGANDA : - p 
(1) Books and Pamphlets >œ 2,000 
(2) Conferences 3,000 
(3) Co-operative Magazine 6,000 


The staff of the Co-operative Magazine consists of an 
Editor,a Manager anda Daftri. The Editor and the 
Manager also work for the P, C. U. office. Therefore 
a part of their pay is charged tothe P, C. U. office. 


: Carried Over . : 7,87,600 
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Rs, As. P. 
Brotight Forward 7,87,600 
The estimate is expected to cover the pay of the staff 
and the cost of printing and distribution of the : 
magazine. The increase in the provision is due to the 
rise in the price of paper. 
(4) Supply of Co-operative Magasine to Sub-Inspectors 2,500 
The co-operative magazine is supplied free to the field 
staff. The estimate represents to approximate cost to 
the Union. 
(5) Unforeseen Expenditure 1,000 
(6) Free Supply of Audit Notes, etc. 3,500 
Audit Notes of different types are supplied free to 
Sub-inspectors, Inspectors and P. C. U. Auditors. The i 
estimate has been increased due to rise in the price 
of paper. ` 
V. P.C. U. OFFICE: 
(r) Pay of the staff 36,200 
(2) Leave Allowances 3,000 
The amount budgetted represents the pay and leave 
allowances of the Office staff. y 
VI. CONTINGENCIES : 3 
(z) Postage ` 1,600 
(2) Printing 1,500 
G) Stationery 900 
(¢) Library 1,000 
Estimate under the heads “Printing” and “Stationery” 
have been increased from the usual allottment due to 
the rise in the cost of material due to War conditions, 
(5) Rent, ete, 3,800 
The provision includes rent of the office building at 
Rs. 250 per mensem, water and electric charges, 
telephone, etc. 
(6) Garden 450 
The provision is to cover the pay of the Mali and the 
upkeep of the garden. 
a 


Carried Over f 


8,43,050 
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5 Rs. As. P. 
Brought Forward “ 8,43,050 
(7) Contingencies 800 
Provision under this head includes hot and cold 
weather charges, repairs, etc. P 
VII. BOOKS AND BYE-LAWS : 
(z) Pay and Leave Allowance of the staff 5,000 
(2) Cost of Material, etc. 30,000 
VHI. FURNITURE: 2,000 
IX. PROVIDENT FUND : : 
(r) Contribution 37,200 


The estimate is roughly jth of the pay of the per- 
manent Staff 
(2) Interest 23,000 


X. P.C. U. MEETINGS, etc. 
(1) T.A .to the Members of the P.C.U. Executive Committee 5,000 


The members of the P. C. U. Executive Committee are 
paid oneand a half second class Railway fares and 
full allowance of Rs. 5 for the day of the meeting and 
half daily allowance for the days spent in transit. Half 
the T. A. of the P, C, U. Executive Committee is borne 
by the Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
Provision is made forthe meetings of the Executive 
Committee and the various Sub-Committees. 

(2) Contingencies : 500 
This represents the cost of printing agenda, etc. and 
other contingencies. 

XI. MISCELLANEOUS : 

(r) Membership Fee 600 
The P. C. U. is affiliated to(1) The International 
Co-operative Alliance (2) The Horace Plunkket 

i Foundation, London (3) The All-India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Association. The amount budgetted ıs the 
approximate membership fee which the P. C. U. will 
be required to pay during the year. 


(2) Refund and Remission of P.C.U. Contribution 20,000 
The amount is provided to give relief to the deserving 
societies, 





Carried Over 9,67,150 


G) 


(#) 


XIL 


Accountant, P. C. U. 


BUDGET OF THE PUNJAB CO-OP, UNION 


s 


Brought Forward 
Insurance Premium 


The stock of furniture and books is insured for Rs. 
36,000 for which the P.C.U. pays an annual premium 
of about Rs. 180 


Miscellaneous. 


Provision has been made for contribution towards War 
fund, etc. 





Grand Total 


CONCLUSION : 


The estimated income for the year 1940-41 is 
Rs. 9,78,305 as compared with Rs. 9,16,330 in 1939-40. 
There isa small enhancement in the usual P.C.U. 
sources, but the main increase is in the Development 
Grant. The chief source of income is the .P.C.U. 
Contribution, the basis of which» are still “under 
investigation. Unless this question is finally settled 
satisfactorily, the finances of P.C.U. cannot be said to 
have improved. - 


On the expenditure side, provision has been made for 
30 temporary new post of Sub-inspectors and 5 of Sub- 
inspectresses. There was a pressing need from all 
over the province for increase in the field staff and this 
genuine demand could no longer be resisted. At 
present these posts are temporary for one year and the 
question of their retention will be considered along with 
the budget for the next year. In order to help deserv- 
ing societies increased provision has been made for the 
remission of P.C.U. contribution. 

The estimated expenditure for the year 1940-41 
amounts to Rs. 9,68,330 as against an income of 
Rs. 9,78,305. Thus the budget will be closed with a 
small surplus of Rs. 9,975. 


M., FAZAL DIN M. BASHIR AHMED KHAN 
Secretary, P. C, U. 
LAHORE LAHORE 
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REPORT OF THE MADRAS COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION ` , 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Rural Indebtedness 


I- Effective legislation should be enacted (by amending section 14 
of the Madras Debt Conciliation Act) for compulsory conciliation of debts, 
and facilities must be‘provided for scaling down debts on some principles 
definitely laid down by legislation. 


2. Whenever an application is made by a debtor ora creditor, all 
the creditors of the debtor should, on receipt of a notice, disclose the debts 
due to them within a prescribed time and all the claims not so presented 
should be deemed to have been extinguished. 


3. Suitable provision may be made to place scaled-down debts on a 
new footing with instalments for repayments. 


4. Debt conciliation proceedings should not be confined to cases 
where creditors can be satisfied from loans from land mortgage banks. 


5. A simple @ural insolvency law on the lines recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee and other Committees should be enacted and insolvency tribunals 
should function in villages and promptly administer the law on the spot. 
If a separate enactment is not considered necessary, suitable provision 
relating to rural insolvency may be incorporated in the Debt. Conciliation 
Act. l 

6. Protection must be given to the debtor not only to ensure to him 
afair treatment in the determination and recovery of debts but also to prohibit 
his eviction without full compensation for improvements made by him if he 
is a tenant and to exempt his homestead and a minimum agricultural holding 
from attachment. 


7. Legislation restricting alienation of agricultural land (apart from 
the land assigned to scheduled classes) is not favoured. 


E 8. Existing mortgages of agricultural land in which the mortgage 
$: enjoyed the fruits of the land for not less than 25 years should be 
eemed to be extinguished, 


9. No usufructuary mortgage of agricultural land should be permitted 
unless provision is made for automatic redemption within a fixed period of 
years, of which 20 should be the maximum. 


10. Legislation should be undertaken for compulsory licensing of 
moneylenders. It should provide for proper mainzenance of accounts by 
them, periodical inspection and audit of their accounts, fixation of a maximum 


x 
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rate of interest, imposition of an obligation on money-lenders to furnish 
periodical statements of accounts to debtors, prohibition of tompound interest 
and the signing of the contract by borrowers, the contract being in the 
language of the district to which the borrowers belong. 


11, The rate of interest prescribed under the Madras Debtors’ Protection 
Act for ather debts are high and require to be lowered. 


12. Statutory restriction of credit by way of fixation of total future 
liability of agriculturists with a view to sterilization of credit is not supported. 
i 


Land Mortgage Banks. | 


13. A five-year plan of expansion of land mortgage banks so as to provide 
for at least 200 banks covering the whole Province is recommended. 


+ 


I4. ' Special arrangements should be made to enable land mortgage banks 
to help the ryots with long-term mortgage credit in dry areas by offering the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank temporary accommodation either from the 
general revenues of the Province or from the Famine Relief Fund. The 
Madras Famine Relief Fund Act XVI of 1936 may be amended, if necessary, ® 


15. Provision should be made for the economic improvement of the ryots 
in dry tracts through adequate irrigation facilities including the sinking of 
wells, dry farming and organization of small scale and large scale industries. 


16, Legislation on the lines of the ‘Torrens system’ may be undertaken 
and, if necessary, incorporated in the Madras Land Mortgage Bank Act 
(X of 1934). 


17. Primary land mortgage banks should continue to function as indepen- 
dent organisations with affiliation, as at present, to the Central Pans Mortgage 
Bank instead of being made its branches. 


18. The elimination ‘of non-borrowing individual membe? from the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank is not favoured. ! 


19. Lending of long-term loans for discharge of prior debts should be done 
by land mortgage banks direct and not through village credit societies. 


20. The Central Land Mortgage Bank should finance on å more intensive 
scale permanent productive improvements to lands. 


21. The technical advice and help of the Agriculture, Industries, Revenue 
and Engineering Departments should be made available tothe Central Land 
Mortgage Bank and Primary Land Mortgage Banks for issuing, such loans. 


22. Grant of loans by Government under the Agricultural Improvement 
Loans Act for land improvement in areas -served by Land Mortgage Banks 
should be discouraged, > 


23. Loans for land improvement should be charged a lower Tate of interest 
than loans for ọther purposes. 


? 
1 
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24. Grant of loans for the purchage of lands by mortgage banks in special 


cases should be decided on their merits, 
\ 


25. Loans smaller than Rs. 500 should be encouraged. 


26. Loans for periods above seven years may also be given by land mortgage 
banks for genuine long-term productive purposes, the Central Land Mortgage- 
Bank undertaking to float debentures for 10, 15 or 20 years, as the case ma 
be. . ` 

27. Loans for the discharge of prior debts for more than twenty years are 
not supported, . 

28. The Central Land Mortgage Bank should float debentures for a 
slightly longer period than the period of loans in order to provide for extensions, 
being given in deserving cases. (In the case of twenty-year loans, debentures 
for twenty-five years may be floated.) 


29. The present system of making the debentures irredeemable for a 
definite period of not less than ten years certain and with .option to the bank to, 
rleem them thereafter is sound and should continue. 


30. The margin between the borrowing rate of the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank and the rate at which money is made available zo the ultimate borrower 
should be 2 per cent. 

31. The proposal of the Reserve Bank of India that a borrower in a land 
mortgage bank might serve a period of probation ina primary credit society is, 
considered impractical and is not supported. 

32. No restriction should be placed on the simultaneous operation both by 
the Government and land mortgage banks for the supply of long-term money, 
to the agriculturists for paying off their prior debts. 

’ 


i 
33. In all cases of loans to agriculturists by Government the margin between 
their borrowing and lending rates should not exceed 2 per cent. 


34. Land mortgage credit should be linked up with schemes of 
insurance. 

35. Ordinarily, a borrower should not be required to buy more than one, 
share compulsorily for each loan if the bank can raise otherwise the required ` 
owned capital. 

36. The operations of land mortgage banks should be co-ordinated’ with 
schemes fur debt conciliation. 

37. Conciliation boards should give notice to the principal long-term 
agency concerned before they go on with their further proceedings. 


’38, Either the president or some other office-bearey of the land mortgage 
bank should be appointed a member of the conciliation board when it operates, 
ina particular area, ` os coir 
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` 39. The special staff of Land Mortgage Bank Deputy Registrars should be 
discontinued with a view to avoid delay and secure greater officiency and 
co-ordination among the co-operative agencies. 


40. For this purpose the District Deputy Registrars should be relieved of 
. a portion of their present work and the number of District Deputy Registrars 
should be increased if necessary. i 


‘4. The Co-operative Sub-Registrars in charge of land mortgage ‘banks 
should be empowered to send all applications for loans not exceeding Rs. 5,000 
direct to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. 


42. The strength of the Co-operative Sub-Registrars should be increased 
in areas where there ‘are large number of loan applications. 


43. The President of the Central Land Mortgage Bank may be empowered 
to sanction all loan applications not exceeding Rs. 2, 000, such sanction being 
intimated to the next Executive Committee. 


_ 44. There should be some machinery to compel creditors and others who 
may have a claim on the properties sought to be mortgaged to appear before 
the Primary bank and to receive ‘payment. 


45. The assignment of mortgage bonds by primary banks to the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank may be dispensed with by suitable legislation. 


46. Legal provision should be made to declare that unless full particulars 
of claim are furnished, no interest can be claimed by the creditor after the lapse 
of one week from the date of receipt of notice given by banks or by debtors. 


47. Lagislative provision should be made providing that any encumbrance 
- for which documentary evidence of discharge is not available shall be deemed 
to have been discharged on the non-receipt of a reply within a specified time to 
a registered notice given by the Bank and that acknowledgments of such notices 
by parties shall be valid vouchers for satisfaction of encumbrances. 


48. Provision should be made for the furnishing of information by land- 
holders in zamindary areas. 

49. Detailed enquiries as regards valuation of lands, etc, should not ae 
dispensed with by land mortgage bankg even in regard to the grant 
of small loans. . 

50. The concessions as regards registration fees and encumbrance 
certificates should be continued. : 

gr. The continuance of ‘the guarantee by Government of the principal of 
and the interest on debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
is recommended. 

-7 52. It is necessary that the Gentral Land Mortgage Bank should so 
arrange- to do its business that in the long run it may be independent of 
Government guarantee. : 


` 
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53. The utilization by the Bank of its sinking fund for bringing up its 
débentures and purchasing subsequent issues of debentures Which it may float 
for ensuring their populanty in the money market is recommended. 

54. The Bank and the Trustee should be in close touch with the money 
market through a firm of brokers for estimating the lowest rate of interest on 
debentures which will be acceptable to the investing public. 


55. In abnormal times Government should come to the assistance of the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank and put it in possession of funds either directly 
or by floating a loan for the purpose. 

56. The Reserve Bank of India should give its unstinted support to the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank either by itself purchasing some of its-debentures 
or by ‘making advances on any such debentures. It is suggested that the 
Provincial Government may take up the matter with the Reserve Bank 
of India, i 

57. Section 9 of the Madras Land Mortgage Banks Act should be amended“ 
soas to provide that the claim of the mortgage bank to the crop should be 
postponed to the extent of priority of the primary credit society ; ın other words, 
it should constitute a second charge. 

58. Section 32 of the Madras Land Mortgage Banks Act should be amended 
so as to make it clear that debts incurred for improvements of lands for the 
creation of economic holdings should also be made binding on the minors of a 
joint Hindu family. 

59. Legislative provision should be made so as to make all alienations of 
land to take effect only from the date of registraticn, at least in the case of 
mortgages ın favour of land mortgage banks. . 

60. Provision should be made for all cases of attachments of, or charges 
on, immovable properties created by ordersor decrees of courts to be 
communicated to the Registration department. If there be any difficulty in the 
registration of attachments, civil courts may be required to maintain a register 
of such attachments for the information of land mortgage banks. 


61. The Government should continue the present staff of Co-operative 


sub-Registrars at their own cost as heretofore. . 
62. Primary Land Mortgage Banks must have their own supervisors as at 
present. 


63. The audit of primary land mortgage banks should be done by qualified 
auditors of the rank employed for the audit of central and big urban banks. 


Agricultural Oredit Societies. 


64. A comprehensive plan of reconstruction of bad, moribund or indifferent 
societies should be taken in hand as early as possible. The methods of 
treatment of different categories of societies are suggested. 
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65. A voluntary pool of the reserve funds of primary societies in the area 
of a central bank and of the central bank concerned, with the Registrar as 
the Trustee is recommended for a temporary period for the write off of bad 
debts in societies which can, through such a measure, be rehabilitated. 


66. SocietieS beyond the scope’of rehabilitation should be liquidated. 


« 67. The problem of disposal of lands should be tackled at once bya 
scheme of ‘rent purchase’ on the Burma model or other suitable methods with 
the help of long-term money to be provided by the Government or the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank. 


68. Except those whose loans have proved definitely bad, other 
deserving defaulters should be given fresh finance. 


69. Acomprehensive five, seven or ten-year plan of expansion so as 
to bring every village in the Province. within the orbit of village co-operatives 
should be drawn up and executed. 


70o. Small village societies should be reorganized on a wider basis by 
grouping them together into one society. 


7t. Propaganda in the principles and objects of co-operation should be 
undertaken preliminary to the formation of societies in villages. 


72. Additional staff should, if necessary, be employed by Government for 
planned expansion of the movement on sound lines. : 


73. Alongside of expansion and reorganization, an intensive campaign 
for increased ‘membership of societies should be launched with a view to 
replace money-lender’s credit by co-operative credit within as short a time 
as possible. 


74. Compulsory membership of eligible villagers in co- operative societies 
is not favoured. 


75. The functions of agricultural co-operatives should be enlarged so as 
to include all the economic needs of membérs. ’ ' 


76. Promotion of subsidiary industries through village co-operatives 
or through separate co-operative organisations with suitable safeguards should 
be attempted and pushed through. 


e 

77. Village co-operatives should introduce improved methods of 
agriculture and seed and intensive methods of cultivation in order to ensure 
uniformity of crops and ultimately to facilitate consolidation of holdings. 


78. Individual maximum credit limits for unproductive but unavoidable 
expenditure should be fixed by the village co-operatives. 


79. The grant of loans in kind and recoveries in kind by the village 
co-operatives should be encouraged in suitable places to prevent misapplication 
of money and to train members of societies ‘in -co-operative marketing. 
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80. The liability of rural credit societies shoulé normally be limited but 
if in the opinion of the Registrar, having regard to local opinion and other 
circumstances, unlimited liability is more suitable for any societies, liability 
may be unlimited. 


81. No limitation on the term of office of office-bearerstand panchayatdars 
of village co-operatives need be imposed. 


; 82. The newly organized village co-operatives should have paid cleri¢al 
staff with necessary training. 


83. The system of group clerks is not recommerded. 


84. Honorarium and clerical remuneration to office-bearers for 
maintenance of accounts of societies or for specific services rendered may 
be permitted on a definite scale. 


85. Future lending by societies to members should be carefully regulated 
and tHe members should be effectively prevented from, being driven to 
money-lenders, and with this view a policy of full finance is recommended. 


86. It should be open to central banks to relax the individual maximum 
credit limit of members of affiliated societies. 


87. The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, central banks and primary 
credit societies must confine their operations to short-term and medium-term 
loans from the mony raised through deposits of suitable duration. 


88. Loans for the redemption of prior debts and for long periods are 
outside the scope of the provincial, or central banks and primary societies. 


89. Short-term or working credit should be the first charge on the harvest 
and repaid out of the sale-proceeds of the next harvest. 


go. The mediun-term credit should be repaid out of the margin of the 
member’s income, ordinarily from three to five years and in exceptional cases, 
seven years. 


91. ‚Loans for domestic expenditure or consumption purposes, while they 
cannot be eschewed altogether, require stricter scrutiny than has been the 
case in the past. f 


92. Loans against produce should be developed through village societies 
which should provide facilities for storing the produce in the interval between 
harvest and sale. : : . 


93. It is desirable that Government should extend financial assistance to 
. village credit societies for the construction of indigenous godowns. 


94. Loans against standing crops should be given only by agricultural 
credit societies, and not by sale societies. 


95. Primary societies should be given the first charge on the produce Jf 
members’ holdings raised with the help of loans advanced or other 
requirements supplied for ‘seasonal productive operations subject to the 
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overriding claims of the State in respect of land revenue, up to the extent of 
the loan advanced. 


eee 


„96. Village co-operatives may be permitted to give loans to their members “”" \- 


on the pledge of jewels. ‘ 


97. Members of agricultural credit societies should be provided with. - 


capital for their agricultural operations or other needs with as much, 
promptitude as possible. 


98. Sustained efforts should be made in the immediate future for 
the popularization of the forecast system. 

99. Cash credits may be granted by central banks to select village credit 
societies to enable them to draw money and disburse it to their members as 
and when required. 


100. A lower rate of interest on cash credit loans is commended. 


101. The present practice of the Executive committee of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank obtaining from the Registrar full information 
regarding central banks (which apply for loans) before sanctioning them 
requires modification. 


102. Village co-operatives should control unproductive borrowing by 
their members and create a village public opinion against social extravagance. 


103. The scheme of controlled credit may be given a fair trial in suitable 
localities with necessary modifications. 


104. Rates of interest on new loans should be as low as possible but there 
should be sufficient margin between borrowing and lending rates so as to 
ensure the financing stability of societies. 


105. The bye-laws of village co-operative societies should be strictly enforced 
in the matter of recovery of overdues. 


106, In the event of failure by village societies to take action, central banks 
should be empowered to take coercive steps against defaulters with a view to 
recover overdue debts. 


107. The village co-operatives must adopt a technique of recovery suited 
to the actual economic and crop condition of the area in which they operate. 


108. Extension should be allowed in all deserving cases, particularly when 
there is a general crop failure and the member is economically disabled from 
repaying the loan. s 

109. Section 53 of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act should be 
invoked in all cases of breach of provision regarding the first charge on 
produce, 

110. A careful loan policy by central banks and constituent societies is 
called for, to avoid overdues. ` 


7 
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111. Village co-operatives should aim at financial selfsufficiency by tapping 
local deposits and promoting savings among members. 


112, All agencies—village credit societies supervising unions, central and 
land mortgage banks should aim at the segregatidn of overdue debts and their 
transfer to land mortgage banks, 


_ 113. The educational and moral tone of the management of societies 
should be improved. 
ig 


114. In order to regulate the normal credits of members and facilitate the 
system of forecast loans, or cash credit or controlled credit, it is necessary to 
shave the property statements prepared even ;in the case of societies adopting 
limited liability, with suitable modifications. 


Societies for Scheduled Olasses and Aboriginal Hill Tribes 


115. In view of the special circumstances of the scheduled classes, there is a 
necessity to have separate co-operative societies for the benefit of the scheduled 
classes : option may, however, be given to them to join the existing societies for 
other communities, wherever they so desire. 


116. Members of scheduled classes, where they are already members of 
ordinary village co-operatives may be permitted to join scheduled class socie- 
ties also for purposes other than borrowing. 


117. The organization and supervision of the scheduled class societies 
should be entrusted to co-operative inspectors working under the Labour 
Commissioner through the District Labour officers. 


118. Government must undertake the financing of societies for the 
scheduled classes in the special circumstances of their present existence. 


119. Government should undertake aten-year plan of economic re-organisa~ 
tion of scheduled classes and should offer facilities of agricultural colonization 
by the formation of co-operative societies for the purpose. 


120. Subsidiary occupations and suitable cottage industries should be 
introduced for the members for profitably employing their spare time. 


121. Loans in cash should beeliminated as far as possible, and their 
requirements, domestic and otherwise, should be supplied by the societies in 
kind, 

122. Pawn shops should, wherever possible, be established for the benefit of 
the scheduled classes. 


123. Propaganda and education among scheduled classes by proper men 
from their own community should be undertaken. 
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124, Compulsory labour among scheduled classes, wherever ' prevalent, 
should be abolished. 


125. Suitable measures for debt relief should be atea for the benefit of 


farm labourers and landless workers. 
‘ 


126. Government should formulate a comprehensive policy and concent 
measures for the educational, social and economic improvement of the 
aboriginal and hill tribes based on the results of a detailed survey of their 
existing conditions. 


127. The appointment of a special officer for an enquiry into the conditions 
of these classes is recommended. 


/ 


128. Co-operative sociéties of a special type to meet the needs of these 
classes should be organised and financed by Government, and 1un under 
Government control and supervision. , 


129. Measures should be formulated for relief or existing indebtedness 
amongst the hill tribes by scaling down and conciliation. s 


130. Sowcars and merchants should be prevented from coercing the hill 
men into parting with their produce in settlement of their debts. i 


, 


( Tobe continued ) 








CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 
è 


BANKURA DISTRICT CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 
7TH SEPT 1940: 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
OPENING SPEECH OF HON. Mr. M. B. MULLICK, 


Minister of Co-operation. 


44 @= difficulties have been that we are all critics, and 
very few of us are really actuated with that sense 


of duty by which we ought to be able to put all our energy and 
thoughts in the right direction. Instead of criticising one another 
~ in inimical or destructive spirit itis timé that we were united 
so that the real wants of the country may be removed and the 
conditions of the millions of our toiling people may be improved 
at least a bit. 


When I found in the course of my tour in the interior of 
the province, a large number of our fellow brethren steeped in 
ignorance, absolutely devoid of an judgment and hopelessly 
unable to take any initiative for the removal of their wants and 
difficulties, an abstract criticism of the kind pains me to the 
extreme. Instead of wasting our time and opportunity if we 
individually and collectively, were able to render in our humble 
ways that little service to our neighbours perhaps we would have 
felt ourselves amply gratified for discharging that moral duty as 
human beings towards one another. i 


As a co-operator one is called upon to have implicit faith 
in and respect for its doctrines. Itis said that a co-operator 
must be actuated with that feeling of devotion to duty in order 
that he may inculcate ideas of thrift, economy and self-help for 
himself, for his family and for the members of his society. Feelings 
or ideas of this nature are not unknown to ancient Indian history. 
I had occasion, I believe in February 1939, to place before my 
qudience in & gathering such as this, the elementary principles 
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that were taught by Lord Buddha in the sixth century B. C. of 
the three great factors, which he urged upon his disciples, one 
was the collective facility of the ‘sangha’ or brotherhood. In many 
of his teachings he insisted one simple lesson upon his disciples 
that a Buddhist has no right to conceal his thoughts, feelings or 
ideas from another. If we enlarge upon this simple principle we 
shall have to admit that even to-day this has been absolutely 
correct* 


Questions have been asked if co-operative movement in 
this country has really done any good to those for whom it was 
intended. Questions are also asked if there is.any necessity to 
pursue this movement any more. The latter question has been 
based upon some of the legislative measures that have been 
enacted by the present legislature of the province. The answer 
is not to be given by me, but I hope the answer will be given by 
each and every co-operator that the movement has not only done 
its very best to help the agriculturists out of their difficulties but 
that has tried to solve many of their day to day problems. I will 
not go into a detailed discussion of the various stages through 
which this movement. has passed from its beginning, specially 
from 1904 when the first Act was enacted during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Curzon or when it was amended in 1912 by the Central 
Legislature. But it must be appregiated that it saved the rural 
masses from being sold out while it brought down the usurious 
rate of interest upon ordinary loans varying from 60 to 70 per 
cent or more to at once 12 to 15 per cent. I maintain therefore 
that if it has not done anything it has at least done as much by 
which its utility has been felt and recognised. Again, I maintain 
that if it has not been able te achieve so much of beneficent 
results as has been done in western countries, it is not due to 
anything being wrong in the movement but it is certainly due to 
its application by those to whom it was entrusted. I do not 
blame anybody personally but I feel we had no training in the 
proper direction. So far as the officers are concerned their 
number was very very few and those few had also not the nece- 
ssary training in this line. On the formation of the new Govern- 
ment in April 1937 these two things have been very seriously 


ie 
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taken up by the Government of Bengal namely that the staff had 
been enlarged and that the whole of the staff, to direct and guide 
this movement, have been put through a training. 


You know, as much as Ido, that even in the working 
not only officers in the Department of Government but also 
those entrusted with this task—mostly non-otficials, ın charge of 
Central Banks and societies have not got any power under the 
Central Act of 1912 to deal with defects and delinquencies. It 
was brought to my notice at different places that there ought to 
be proper powers given to the Department and to the financial 
Banks so that any intentional mismanagement or dereliction of 
duty might be brought to book. It was on a consideration of the 
various factors that have been brought to my notice that the 
present Bill was drawn up. The Bill has gone through the 
Assembly. Itis now before the Legislative Council and if it 
goes through that body, I have very great hopes that not only 
the department but also those Non-official gentlemen ‘in charge of 
its administration will have powera to guide themselves in the 
right direction. Critics have said that too much power is being 
‘sought to be given to the Head of the Department through this 
measure But I maintain that if there is any power given, this 
is sought to be so done on the experience gained in the working 
of the present Act for yeats now. On the other hand a very 
sincere and genuine expectation has been held out by which the- 
powers that the Registrar will have may be delegated to well 
managed societies as well, The idea is that all facilities should 
be given for spontaneous development of the co-operative 
movement from within and without any interference from outside. 
You will appreciate that powers there must be ; otherwise it is 
difficult to deal with circumstances as have happened in the past. 
Whether any such power will or will not be used depends entirely 
upon those who are entrusted with the task of its administration. 
It does not give anybody any pleasure to use any power for which 
there is no necessity. Again, if there is an abuse or misuse of 
any of the powers there is always an appeal provided for against 
such an action, In cases where there is the question of fine or 
penalty being imposed the appeal does not lie to the Executive 
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but to the Judiciary. Iam definite therefore that the apprehen- 
` gions that have been expressed either inside the legislature or 
outside it have not been well-founded. 


The district frequently suffers from insufficient rainfall 
and therefore, a large expansion of irrigation societies for 
excavation of new irrigation tanks and re-excavation of old 
silted up tanks as also for harnessing small perennial springs for 
irrigation purpose is essentially needed. I am aware that there are 
at present certain difficulties in the formation and working of 
the irrigation societies. I hope and trust these difficulties will 
be considerably removed when the Bengal Tank Improvement 
Act and the new Co-operative Societies Bill will come into force. 
Special provisions have been made in the latter, to facilitate the 
formation and working of the irrigation societies. I would draw 
the attention of the co-operators of the district to the fullest 
development of-this important and beneficial side of the 
movement. I think I ought to mention on this occasion that 
the officers of Government who are called upon to work in these 
two departments placed nnder my charge for the time are 
expected to act in the missionary spirit. They should so conduct 
themselves as would inspire natural love and affection in the 
minds of those with whom they work day to day, so that they 
can come to them with respect and a belief for any advice that 
they need so that in the end they can really be called their 
friends, philosophers and guides. I would consider myself 
extremely lucky along with my officers if we all were to behave 
ourselves in such a way as to be called not public servants but 
servants of the public.” i 


— 


ADDRESS OF 


Ral BAHADUR SUKUMAR CHATTERJEE MA, M.B.E., 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. 


I am one of those who believe that co-operation is 
one of the fundamental principles of: human civilization, 
and that the social and economic organisation of man 
must be based on some form of co-operation or other in 
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order to result in the greatest good to the greatest number. 
There was a time when many of us believed that in co-operation 
we had found a panacea for all the evils to which the body 
politic is liable, that, in addition to economic advancement, 
the inculcation of co-operative principles would result in a 
decided improvement of the moral tone of the people. To-day, 
we are at the opposite swing of the pendulum. ‘The serious 
difficulties with which we are surrounded and which in their 
vastness & complexity seem to baffle all attempts at solution 
have shaken our faith in the efficacy of the remedy to which 
we had sworn an ever-lasting allegiance, anc doubts have begun 
to assail our minds whether, in treading this path, we are not 
following the false light of a Will-O’the Wisp which will lead 
us, not to the promised land of economic freedom and 
prosperity but into the quag-mire of destruction. 


The organisation for rural credit, with the Provincial - 
Bank at the apex, with Central Banks at all important centres, 
and spreading its out its branches into the farthest corners of 
the province was ushered into existence with a great flourish 
of trumpets, and we all hoped that the millennium was at hand, 
that the crushing load of indebtedness which had accumulated 
in course of generations would be lifted off from the shoulders 
of our miserable peasantry and that the country would soon 
be marching along the path of progress and development. 


The rapid expansion of the movement during the first 
decades of the century filled our hearts with high hopes. The 
brief spell of unusual prosperity that followed the last Great War, 
when heaps of easy money flowed in and out of our Banks, 
lulled us into a false sense of security, and even the Banking 
Enquiry Committees which completed their investigations, 
while the depression was almost at our doors, had not a note 
of warning to sound about the system of financing or the 
administration of the department. í 


The depression that came in 1929 soon revealed that 
we had been living in a fool’s paradise, that far from effecting 
' g real improvement in the condition of the ryot, we had increased 
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his burden by exposing him tothe dangers of a facile credit 
without effecting any corresponding improvement in his produc- 
tive capacity. The worst feature of the present situation is that, 
while we were freely lending money when the necessity of the 
cultivators was not very great, we are putting pressure for 
repayment when circumstances have made it extremely 
difficult for him to repay. 


The time has therefore come when we should re-affirm 
our faith in the cardinal principles of co-operation, when we 
should try to have a clear conception of those principles in our 
mind and when, at the same time, we should subject our past 
transactions to the closest scrutiny in order to find out where we 
„had departed from the basic principles and well-recognise 
principles. 

It is in this respect that conferences such as the one 
which I shall have the honour of asking the Hon’ble Minister to 
inaugurate serve a most useful purpose. When we have ascertain- 
ed the reasons for which our existing societies have not fulfilled 
the purpose for which. they were organised, we shall be able to 
make a better plan for our future expansion and activities. 


Allied with the question of future planning and extension 
ig rehabilitation of the existing organisations. In this respect, 
the problem is the same all over India. In many provinces, 
committees of expert have been appointed to go into the present 
position and suggest remedies. During my recent tour in the 
province of Orissa, I found a scheme of rehabilitation in actual 
working. Butin highly technical matter like this, we look to . 
' the department for definite advice and guidance. 


There is to-day a considerable body of opinion that we 
have devoted sufficient attention to the rural credit and that we 
should now seek “fresh fields and pastures new”. I do not agree 
with those who hold that we should ory a halt in the organisation 
of credit societies. After all, the greatest need of the cultivator 
is the supply of finance with which to carry on his profession, 
and if fail to satisfy this fundamental and most important want, 
it will amount to a confession that co-operation is futile. I, for 
one, shall refuse to admit this. 
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Speaking on the needs of the agriculturists, I feel it my 
duty to refer to the special need of western Bengal for the 
improvement of facilities for irrigation. The undulating tracts 
of Western Bengal differ from the rest of the province in this 
important respect, that unless adequate arrangements are made 
for irrigation, the chances of getting a successful harvest are 
precarious. From the earliest time the responsibility of the State 
in making such provision has been recognised and we find men- 
tion of this fact in the Mahabharata and other ancient books. 
Even to-day, there is abundant evidence to indicate that, when 
these lands were originally brought under cultivation, the 
importance of irrigation was fully realised and the thoroughness 
with which the contour was studied, and works, large and small, 
were planned and executed still excite the admiration of compe- 
tent observers. Unfortunately with the gradual disintegration of 
the village life, these works on which the very existence of the 
people depended, were allowed to fall into disrepair and decay, 
and-they no longer serve the purpose for which they were 
constructed. This in a nut- shell, is the rpot-cause of the poverty 
_ problem of Bankura, 


About 18 yeare ago, we tried to solve this diticalty by 
the application of the principles of co-operation and, at the 
outset, a considerable amount of success was achieved. The 
Government of Bengal gave its practical support to the move- 
ment by sanctioning a staff of ten temporary Inspectors of 
Co-operative Societies to assist in the organisation and supervi- 
sion of these societies. Itis our misfortune that these officers 
“have not been employed for the work for which they were 
sanctioned, with the result that, during recent years it has been 
nobody’s concern to improve irrigation in these districts irregu- 
larities of a serious nature have crept into the working of most of 
the existing societies. 


_ On behalf of the people of this district, I take this occa- 
sion to appeal to the Hon’ble Minister and the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, to remove this legitimate grievance of and to 
take such measure as may ensure proper attention to this problem 


' of vital importance: 


£ 
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Although periodical crop-failure has always been recog- 
nised as an important administrative problem, there has 
unfortunately been no serious attempt to investigate its root 
causes and to finda remedy for the loss of life and the untold 
sufferings which such events have entailed. When we compare 
the progress made by the Government of our province with the 
achievements of some other provinces, notably in the Punjab and 
in Madras, there is no doubt that Bengal suffers by such compari- 
son; let us hope that under the new Government, irrigation 
will receive its proper share of attention, that cultivation 
in Western Bengal will be rendered less precarious and that the 
risk of famine, which has been hanging over our heads, like the 
proverbial sword of Damocles, will become minimised- 


The prevailing system of irrigation in our province 
is mainly from' tanks and reservoirs, each serving a definite 
area determined by its position and capacity. This arrangement 
lends itself readily to co-operative organisation, but Ido not 
know of any other province in India where societies of this 
type have been organised, Tanks however depend on rainfall 
whichis a variable factor, and it is clear that the co- 
operative solution alone will not suffice Bigger projects for 
the construction of reservoirs and distribution channels will 
have to be worked out and executed, and these ‘are beyond 
the capacity of small voluntary organisations of æ limited 
number of people. Even in respect of the Iésser projects, 
which are within the range of co-operative effort, practical 
experience has revealed difficulties which were not anticipated 
at the outset. There have been cases where, in spite of persua- 
tion and propaganda, all persons interested in any particular tank 
have refused to join in as members of the co-operative society. 
It is not possible to leave out these recalcitrants, because oftener 
that not, the water has to be taken across their lands in order to- 
reach the fields beyond. In many other cases, the landlords have 
adopted obstructive attitude Party faction and petty jealousy 
have prevented the organisation of many tempting schemes. 


Even if the requisite staff of co-operative officers had been 
available, these difficulties would have stood in the way of the 
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expansion of the irrigation movement. The Bengal Tank 
Excavation Act which has recently been placed on the Statute 
Book has removed this difficulty. Unfortunately, the public are 
not aware whatis being done by the Government to implement 
the provisions of this act by the framing of rules, appointment 
of the necessary staff and the grant of funds for the initial 
expenses without which the Act can not be applied. 


A reference to these topics may, at first sight, appear to 
be irrelevent to the purpose for which we have met to-day. 
But, under the new Act, the Collector may appoint a co-operative 
society to be the trustee for the improvement ofa derelict tank, 
It is clear therefore that persons interested in the co-operative 
movement should take full advantage of this Act, and that, for 
this purpose we request that Government make issue a clear 
declaration of their policy regarding the improvement of irrigation 
in West Bengal, whether the normal method of ensuring re- 
excavation of tanks will be to organise co-operative societies, or 
to apply the provisions of the new Act. 


The problem of public health’and prevention of diseases 
comes next in importance to the food problem. Strange as it 
may appear, this district is extremely unhealthy and is, in fact, 
the most decadent district in the province. Malaria has been 
playing havoc here, and the incidence of leprosy is, I believe, the 
highest in India. Here also, co-operation offers # remedy for 
providing medical relief at a cost which is within the reach of 
all but the poorest people and for organising the people to adopt 
preventive measures. The experiment in health co-operatives 
was first made in some villages in the vicinity of the Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction at Sreeniketan. The success with which 
this experiment was attended led the District Judge and the 
District Magistrate of Birbhum to organise similar societies in 
several places of the district. The result of the working of these 
societies has been satisfactory and it may now be confidently 
asserted that, so long as it is not possible for the state to socialise 
medical relief, co-operative organisations on these lines may be 
attempted at centers where the people feel the need for efficient 
treatment and are willing to pay for it. The system has been 
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criticised on the ground that it makes no provision for the poor 
and the helpless, but those who raise such objections forget 
that co-operative organisations are first and foremost, based 
on sound business rules and also that there is no place for 
charity in our societies. 

Next in importance after these problems, is the ques- 
tion of subsidiary occupations. In all countries and in all ages, 
the cultivator has felt the need for having a second string to 
his bow. In our country, on account of the precarious nature 
of cultivation and its utter dependence on weather conditions, 
the need for subsidiary occupations is all the greater. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to various reasons into which we need not 
enter in detail, all our village industries have. languished and 
some have absolutely wiped out of existence. The inevitable 
result is that when the crops fail, the people have nothing to 
fall back upon and die like locusts. 

The census figures show that in the olden days, this 
_ district had its full complement of artisans, the weavers, 
bellmetal workers, silk-rearers, bangle-makers etc. The decay 
of these industries is one of the main causes of the pressure of 
population on soil and of their consequent poverty. Among 
these artisans, the weavers form a preponderating majority. 
By having to face the competition of the organised mill industry, 
they had to fight against terrible odds. In order to help them 
a co-operative Industrial Union was organised, The condition 
of the Union and of its affiliated societies is not quite satis- 
factory. There is however a general problem and will, I hope, 
receive proper attention from the Department. ` 





TWHNTIHTH ANNUAL GHNHRAL MHETING OF THA 


BENGAL PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK. 

- The Twentieth Annual General meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank was held on the 81st March at 
the Town Hall, Calcutta. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, took the chair. . He gavə a 
brief account of the work done by the Bengal Provincial Bank 
* during the year under review and in the current year as also of 
the difficulties the bank had to countenance in conducting its 
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business, The amount of deposit received by the bank was 
appreciably less than the amount withdrawn. There was a sign 
of improvement, however, both in collecticn and in general 
banking position after the close of the year. With regard to, the 
crop loan he said that last year a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs was 
issued to Central Banks and of this the entire amount excepting 
Rs. 24 lakhs had so far been collected. Interest on loans was 
also coming in. Last year there was practically no collection 
from the Central Banks due to the flood condition and as such 
the bank was not in a position to declare any dividend. To 
expand business it has been decided to undertake general commer- 
cial banking business and for this purpose a new Manager was 
recently appointed. A branch of the bank has also been opened 
at Dacca with a view to increase the activities of the bank, by 
attracting deposits from the muffasil areas. A small Committee 
termed as the Business Improvement Sub-Commiitee was formed 
from among the Directors residing at Calcutta which sat slmost 
every day to examine and to take steps to improve the position 
of the bank. This committee (of which the Chairman was not 
a member ) worked in such a way as to deserve congratulations: 


The following gentlemen were declared duly elected to 
constitute the next Board of Directors till the next Annual 
General Meeting of the Bank : 


Calcutta :— 
Mr. W. ©. Wordsworth, 
Mr. Sanat Kumar Chatterjee, 
Khan Bahadur Mvi. A. M, Arshad Ali, 


Presidency Division :— 


Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, 
Rai Nagendra Nath Mukherjee Bahedur o. B. B. 
Babu Nirmal Chandra Ghose. 


Burdwan Division :— 


Babu Banku Behari Dutt, 
Babu Tarapado Chowdhury, 
Babu Kshitish Chandra Mitter, 
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Dacca Division :— 
Khan Sahib Mvi. Ashraf Hossain, 
Moulvi W. Zaman, 
Babu Nakuleswar Das Gupte 


Chittagong Division :— 
Moulvi Abdul Gani Chowdhury, 
- Babu Jogesh Chandra Sen, 
Moulvi Shafiquddin Ahmed. 
Rajshahi Division :— ‘ 
Moulvi Habibur Rahman, 


Babu Saral Kumar Ghose, 
Babu Probodh Kumar Ray. > 


The maximum borrowings including borrowings from non- 
members during the year 1940-41, was fixed at ten times the paid 
up share capital plus Reserve Fund separately invested. The 
estimate of expenditure for 1989-40 and 1940-41 was accepted and 
passed. The excess expenditure during 1938-39 under head 
T- A. to Directors amounting to Rs. 1,123/[8/- and’ under head 
general charges amounting to Rs. 59-1-9 was passed without any 
discussion. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PRACTICE AND PRODUCE 
BENGAL 


THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES BILL, 1940: 
Statement of Objects and Reasons 


Since 1912 when the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, was passed, the 
progress and development of the co-operative movement in this Province has 
been large and manifold. “The movement has travelled into a much wider 
field than was perhaps originally conceived. The number and variety of credit 
and non-credit societies have grown with surprising rapidity, while the move- 
ment has enlisted the active interest of the more advanced aud educated 
sections of the people in the country who have proved their capacity for 
tackling the problems of collective marketing of agricultural commodities, of 
minor irrigation facilities, of redemption of prior debts, of improvement of 
agriculture and of bousing accommodation in congested urban areas, etc. 
The inadequacy of the provisions contained in Act II of 1912 for meeting the 
demands of the movement in its present magnitude and for effectively con- 
trolling.the working of the societies has caused the utmost difficulty, and the 
necessity of amending the present Act and replacing it by a more comprhensive 
one has been keenly felt for sometime. 


In many cases the deterioration in the general candition of a society 
has been due to the misdemeanours of one or two influential office-bearers, the 
Registrar being powerless to intervene effectively. It is obviously unfair that 
the whole society should suffer for the faults of one or two individuals, and it is 
accordingly desirable that there should be some means of stopping such mal- 
practices before it is too late and before the society's position is seriously 
damaged. One of the most serious drawbacks of the 1912 Act is that there 
is no penalty attached to acts of maladministration or to any failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Act or rules made by Government thereunder except ` 
the ultimate and drastic step of putting the society into I:quidation. This 
omission has resulted in a great laxity in the management and administration 
of the societies, and even the most elementary business principles, viz, honesty, 
punctuality, maintenance of proper accounts diligence in payment when due, 
have been disregarded by the office-bearers of the societies with impunity. 
The financial stability of the societies has been jeoparadised owing to the 
inadequacy of the provisions restricting the borrowing by members of societies. 
Submission of false or inaccurate information by borrowing members regarding 
their assets and liabilities aud the mistise of the loans taken from the societies 
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have led to overfinancing and to wilful default in payment. The defects noticed 
during the audit or inspection of the societies have been more or less disre- 
garded; and it is seldom that prompt steps have been taken to rectify them. 


` Adequate provisions have been made in the present Bill to guard 
against the above-mentioned abuses and to inflict punishment for wilful failure, 
wilful neglect or refusal to carry out the provisions of the Act and rules made 
thereunder, for wilful submission of false returns and disobedience of 
summons. The existence of the penal sections will stimulate business methods 
in the minds of co-operators and the provisions are based upon Parliament's 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1893 to 1928, and also upon Acts of 
other provinces. Sufficient protection has, however, been provided against any 
unwarranted exercise of any of the summary powers by permitting appeal or 
review or revision in all such cases, At the same time, various statutory 
provisions have been made for encouraging a true co-operative spirit among the 
workers and members of societies, while facilities have been provided for 
enabling the societies to obtain State aid in suitable cases, and also for the 
speedy realisation of co-operative dues in a summary manner, when wilful 
defaults render such action necessary. 


The Bill has been drafted specially to meet the requirements of this 
Province. Its important provisions may be briefly summarised as follows :— 


The preamble has been recast so as to widen the scope of the move- 
ment for. registering societies having as their object the promotion of the 
common Interest of members in accordance with co-operative principles. 
Although co-operation is almost the only avenue of escape from poverty, its 
benefits are equally open to all who believe in its fundamental principles and 
are prepared to work in accordance with these for their economic improvement. 
There is no reason why co-operation should be restricted to poor persons only, 
‘With this idea, the expression “persons of limited means” occuring in the 
preamble to the existing Act had been omitted from the preamble to this Bill 
when it was first introduced in the Assembly. The Select Committee, however, 
recommended insertion of the words “persons of moderate means,” 


Provisions have also been made (a) to delegate the powers of 
Registrar to well managed financing Banks and Federations. (4) to obtain 
financial assistance from State directly or indirectly, (c) to improve the 
finances of the movement by suitable restrictions on the grant of loans, (a) 
to facilitate the collection of. dues of co-operative societies by the summary 
process prescribed by the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act. 1913, (e) 
to prevent fraudulent disposal of property by a borrowing member pending 
dispute or liquidation, (f) to make audit more thorough and effective, (g) 
to ensure utilisation of the loan for the purpose for which it has been advanced 
(4) to obtain accurate information regarding the assets and liabilities of the 
borrowing members as a safeguard against over-financing, (#) to reconstitute 
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or to supersede a Committee of "Management for persistent mismanagement, 
as an intermediate stage between normal working anc liquidation in order to 
give the society an opportunity to improve its working, (7) to charge and 
surcharge for the liability disclosed by audit or inspection for acts done to the 
detriment of the interest of the Society, (4) to ensure rectification of defects 
noticed at audit or inspection, (/) to effect ‘compromise between a co-operative 
society and its creditors, (74) to facilitate the working and expansion of the 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank by distraint of produce and foreclosure and 
sale mortgaged property, and (#) to bar effectively the jurisdiction of the 
Civiland Revenue Courts in matters relating to the administration of co- 
operative socleties, 


In short the Bill seeks to check abuses, inculcate a healthy sense of 
responsibility on the managing committees of co-operative societies, to improve 
the working of the present organisations and to ensure the soundness of future 
development. 


CALCUTTA, M. B. MULLICK, ; 
The 12th August, 1040. Mintster-in-charge. 
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RHGISTRAR'S GHNHRAL CIRCULAR No. 5 OF 1989 


Investment of the surplus funds of Co-operative Societies 
in the Provincial Bank, 


The attention of all central and other societies is drawn to General 
Circular No. 12 of 1912 in which ithas been pointed out that concentration 
of the Reserve Funds of Co-operative Societies in the Apex Bank will not 
only strengthen the security of the societies concerned but will also bea 
source of strength to the movement as a whole. 


2. It has, however, been found that certain classes of societies having 
idle surplus have either wholly or in part invested them in commercial or joint 
stock banks with or without the consent of the Registzar. ‘ 


3. In the present difficult position of the movement it is expedient that 
the resources of the entire co-operative movement should be pooled together 
and invested within the movement in order to enable it to tide over the present 
crisis. It need hardly be pointed out that the funds created by the societies 
should be exclusively employed for the benefit of the movement and that no 
profiteering commercial organisations should be allowed to exploit this fund. . 
Investment within the movement is, therefore, the only practicable way in 
which the principle of self-help and mutual aid can be translated into action. 
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4 All co-operative societies having surpluses available for investment 
are, therefore, requested to invest all such funds in the Provincial Bank and 
to divert at once all outside investments to the Apex Bank. 

5. All societies should note that it will be necessary from now in the 
interest of the movement as awhole to refuse permission to invest their 
surplus funds outside their movement. 


CALCUTTA, A. M. ARSHAD ALT, 
The 3rd November, 1939. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 








0O0-OPHRATIVE TRAINING INSTITUTE 
DUM-DUM 


The training of the 6th batch of supervisors was completed on the 
31st August, 1940. 106 Supervisors attended the course of whom 103 appeared 
at the final examination. The following 4 supervisors passed with distinction 
by securing 75% or more marks ; 


Full Marks (600) Place 

Iı. Babu Profulla Kumar Chanda, e 495 Ist 
Parbatipur Co-operative Bank. 

2. Babu Narendra Nath Bagchi, Per 459 and 
Tangail Co-operative Bank. 

3. Moulvi Abdul Mannan, iss 451 3rd 
Comilla Co-operative Bank 

4. Moulvi Sarafuddin Ahmed, <i 450 4th 


Kustia Co-operative Bank, 


The Hon'ble Minister and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal, visited the Institute during the training of this batch, 

-. The training of 7th batch of supervisors commenced from 16th 
September 1940. 77 supervisors have joined this course. The training of 
this batch will continue upto 3oth November, 1940. 

The 8th course which will be held for training of paid 
secretaries, Assistant Secretaries and Managers of Central Banks and 
other higher Co-operative Institutions of the Province will commence on the , 
16th December, 1940 and will continue upto 15th February, 1941. 


M. Z. ABEDIN, 


>. Officer-in-Charge 
Ais Co-operative Training Institute. 








. REVIEWS 
“Co-operation” : 


. The War Number of “Co-operation” in Urdu issued 
by the Punjab Co-operative Union, has been nicely, edited 
by Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmed Khan, Secretary of 
the Punjab Co-operative Union. This issue is a new departure 
from the conventional methods of other journals as it deals with 
interesting articles both in prose and poetry aiming at Co-operation 
of Indians for the successful prosecution of the war to victory. It 
contains beautiful coloured pictures of His Majesty the King and 
Queen besides other pictures of notable personages. There 
are many interesting reading matters of modern warfare and mutual 
co. operation and is moderately priced at Re. 1j- per copy to suit 
all. pockets. While the co-operation tide is swelling in India there 
isa demand for a correct direction and the journal under notice 
offers this service. It aims at surveying the co-operative field with 
aview to exploiting opportunities and openingsin all its aspects. 
To the co-operative minded, it will be a valuable mentor both in 
regard to co-operative intelligence, potential profit making and 
elimination of law suits which ruins peasantry. The journal makes a 
number of useful suggestions for rural development and agricultural 
improvements which can only follow iu the wake of united 
action on the part of the rural population of India. With the spread 
of co-operative societies it will be possible for the cultivators to 
borrow from organised banks on a low rate of interest to make 
purchase of good seeds, hold out goods in a common shed til 
better prices are available and so on. 


We desire to express our appreciation of the journal 
. and hope that it should be a comprehensive document and 
if not exhaustive, it should delineate the directions in which rural 
development and co-operation in its true sense should be attempted 


in India. We wish the journal every success, N 
K.J AKBAR 


CO-OPERATIVE CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


THH 18th INTERNATIONAL CO-OPHRATIVH DAY 


gee 18th International Co-operative Day appeared under 
the shadow of war, which has cast dismal gloom all over 


the world. At this hour of peril the International Co-operative 
Alliance has sounded its clarion call asking the co-operators of 
the world “To exert their force and influence to secure the restora- 
tion of full human rights, and the inauguration of & new era of 
peace based upon the co-operative principle of free Association, 
Democratic Government and Equitable Distribution of the 
Resources of the World”. Our contemporary, the Bombay Co- 
operative Quarterly in its September issue has very pertinently 
enquired “Can there be, as the International Co-operative 
Alliance hopes, a world settlement calculated to ensure freedom 
security, social justice and universal peace unless the political 
domination and economic exploitation in large parts of Africa 
and Asia by the well organised imperialistic countries of Europe 
is ended once for all” We may as well add, has the International 
Co-operative Alliance ever thought of applying the lofty ideals, 
which it proclaims, to India, which is its affiliated member ? Will 
the International Co-operative Alliance plead for the cause of 
India at the next Peace Conference which it hopes, will be no 
hegemony of any privileged group of nations but a conference 
of every European Family of Nations ? 


GOVERNOR OF BENGAL VISITS BAGHRHAT 
O0O-OPHRATIVH WEAVING UNION | 


His Excellency the Governor of Bengal paid a visit to the 
Bagerhat Co-operative Weaving Union on the 29th November 
last and opened the new extension of its Factory. Mr S.N. 
Ghosh, Bub-Agent of the Union presented an address of welcome 
on behalf of the Directors to His Excellency and gave a brief 
account of its development. On this occasion the Union made 
a present of two hundred and fifty bedsheets to hospitals for the 
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wounded soldiers in the present war. In accepting the generous 
offer, His Excellency paid a tribute to the Directors of the Union 
and said that as the co-operative ideal stands for democracy and 
universal peace, ib was the bounden duty of all co-operative 
organisations in this country to help the war efforts, as far as it 
lay within their power. 


MINISTHR OF CO-OPHRATION MEHTS 
UNDHRTRAINING SUPERVISORS 


7 The Hon’ble Mr. M. B, Mullick, Minister of Co-operation 
accompained by the Joint Secretary to the Co-operative Credit 
and Rural Indebtedness Department, the Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Governor and Jt. Secretary of the Bengal Co-opera- 
tive Alliance met the sixth batch of Supervisors at the Dam Dum 
Co-operative Training Institute just on the eve of the completion 
of their training. The Supervisors presented an address of 
welcome to the distinguished visitors and successfully staged an 
interesting Drama depicting the working of a Co-operative 
‘Multi-purpose Society. : 

PAT PREMIER VISITS FISHHRY SOOCINTY 


... The Directors of the Bidyadhari Spill Co-operative 
Fishery Society met The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier 
of Bengal at an afternoon party on the 1st December at the 
Society's office on the bank of the Bidyadhari River. The 
Premier paid a tribute to the good work done by the Society for 
saving the fishermen from: exploitation by middlemen, 


0O-OPERATIV A DHPARTMENT TAKHS COGNIZANCH 
OF OUR SUGGHSTION 


It is really gratifying to note that the Co-operative 
Department has very promptly taken cognizance of our sugges- 
tion to introduce Co-operative Health Units in rural areas on the 
lines of Viswa-bharati. An article on the subject by Rai Bahadur 
Sukumar Chatterjee appeared in our last issue and we commented 
on the subject giving our own views. The Department has issued a 
circular to all its subordinate ‘officers for encouraging people to 

forganise such Health Units and has requested us to supply, for 
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their guidance requisite copies of the J prai or reprints of the 
article. Since the last publication of the Journal we have receiv- 
ed numerous enquiries from people who have been striving to 
find out means for successfully combating mortality from malarie 
and other diseases in the mofussil. As our stock of this issue 
has deplenished, we are arranging reprints of the article. These 
reprints with our comments will be ready in a very short time. 


THA BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE SOOIHTIES BILL, 1940. 


The Bengal ‘Legislative Assembly, in its last November 
sitting agreed to the amendments effected by the Upper House 
to the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill. Opposition to some of 
the amendments was made by certain members of the Congress 
Party. Mr. Satya Priya Banerjae objected to the deletion of the 
word “economic” in clause 21 of the Bill which provides for 
registration of co-operative societies, In his opinion deletion of 
this word would alter the very character of the Bill. “ Dr, 
Nalinakshya Sanyal objected to the insertion of a sub-clause to 
clause 77 of the Bill. He said that this sub clause empowered the 
Registrar to modify audit reports of Co-operative Societies. He 
suggested that the audit report drawn up by the auditor should be 
final and if any modification had to be made that should be done 
by the auditor himself. The Hon. Mr. M. B. Mullick, Minister of 
Co-operation in reply to the objections raised, said that the 
Upper House -were of opinion that retention of the word 
‘economic’ would interfere with the functioning of the co- 
operative movemeut’ in the province: and,as to Dr. Sanyal’s 
apprehension the Hon. Minister stated that the Committee of 
Management of an institution has every right to take exception 
to certain remarks in the audit report, therefore it was quite 
proper for the Managing Committee to draw attention of higher 
authorities for modification of such remarks. The House 
accepted Hon. Mr. Mullick’s statement and agreed to the amend- 
ments made by the Upper House. It is learnt that the framing 
of the Rules under the Act will be taken up by the beginning of 
the coming year and the service of Khan Bahadur A. M. Arshad 
Ali will be requisitioned for the purpose. , 


» 


° SCARCITY IN BIRBHUM 
Appeal to Co-operators 


Dear Brothers, — 


There is an acute scarcity almost all over the district 
of Birbhum owing to the failure of last monsoon. In some 
parts of the district, it was not possible to transplant Amon 
paddy and fields are lying fallow. Practically speaking, there has not 
been a drop of rain after the middle of September. The result has 
been that the standing crop of the cultivators has withered almost 
all over the district and it has not been possible in most places 
to grow any winter crop. The people of the district has not yet 
recovered from the effects of the severe famine of 1985-36 
when they are at the threshold of another calamity which 
is going to be more severe in intensity, longer in duration 
and more extensive than the last. The poorer members of 
the Co-operative societies form a class of themselves. They 
are not able to do earth-work atthe relief centres or to beg for 
doles. Most of them are already heavily in debt so that they can 
not expect farther loans from the Banks or from money- 
lenders: 


On behalf of these unfortunate people, I appeal’ to all the 
brother co-operators in the Province and outside to come to 
their help. Any contribution; however small, will be received and 
acknowledged by the Secretary, Visva-bharati Central Co-operative 
Bank and will be used for giving relief to the. suffering 
members of our Co-operative Societies. 

SUKUMAR CHATTERJEE, 


SRINIKETAN, Duputy Chairman, 
November, 8, 1940. Viswabharati Central Co-operative Banh, 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION IN BENGAL 
Br 


KHAN BAHADUR A.M ARSHAD ALI 


f Co-operation is to be real and not a sham the first 
condition obviously is that every member of a Co- 


operative Society should havea knowledge of the principles of 
Co-operation. This opinion was expressed by the McLagan 
Committee on Co operation in India in 1915 when the movement 
was still in its infancy. Since then, various Committees on 
Co-operation in different Provinces laid special stress on the 
education of the members of Co-operative Societies in Co-opera- 
tive principles. In 1928 the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India pointedly observed in their Report that the only remedy 
for the unsatisfactory condition of the movement was the patient 
and persistent education of the members of Co-operative Societies 
in the principles and meaning of Co-operation. They urged that 
every effort should be made by the Co-operative Department in 
all Provinces to build upa highly educated and well-trained 


staff. 


In 1984 Mr. (now Sir Malcolm) Darling as a Special 
Officer attached to the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Reserve Bank of India examined the condition of the Co-opera- 
tive movement in various Provinces and recommended to the 
Government of India that the Provincial Governments should be 
granted a special subsidy out of the grant of Rs. 1 crore provided 
by the Government of India for rural development in the Provinces 
to enable those Governments to develop the Co-operative move- 
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ment on sound lines, The Government of India, while impress- 
ing on the local Governments that the maintenance of an 
adequate staff to supervise, control and guide the Co-operative 
movement on sound lines was a responsibility which should be 
borne entirely by Local Governments, decided to spend a sum of 
Rs 15 Lakhs for helping the development of the movement in 
different Provinces and desired that the grant should be utilised 
(a) in training the existing staff, official or non-official, employed 
in various Provinces and (b) in educating the members of Co- 
operative Societies, more specially the office-bearers and mem- 
bers of Committees, in their bye-laws and elementary principles 
of Co-operation. The strength of membership of primary 
societies was considered asa reasonable basis for allocating the 
grant to the Provinces. 


According to the directions given by Mr (mow Sir 
Malcolm) Darling & scheme for training the staff of the 
Department and Co-operative Societies and office-bearers of 
societies was drawn up which was eventually accepted by the 
Government of India and a sum of Rs. 3,15,750 was allocated to 
this Province in 1985-86 subject to the following general 
conditions : 

(1) that not less than one-third of the amount allotted 
to the Province should be spent on education of the members of 
societies ; 

(2) that Annual Report should be submitted to the 
Government of India showing how the allotment was being 
spent ; 

(8) that the local Government woald not reduce their 
present rate of expenditure on Co-operative training and 
education ; 


(4) that no one would be employed on training or teach- 
ing others until he himself had been fully trained. 


In addition to the general conditions mentioned above 
the Government of India before making allotment wanted to be 
satisfied that after the lapse of the grant from the Central 
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Government, the Local Government would undertake to 
make at their own expense suitable arrangement for the 
training of the members of Co-operative Societies so 
far as that might still be necessary and that suitable action 
had been taken to strengthen the staff. The assurance for 
strengthening the staff had particular reference to this Province 
asin the opinion of Mr. (now Sir Malcolm) Darling the Co- 
operative Department in this Province remained under-staffed 
fora very long time notwithstanding the large increase in the 
number of societies. 


The Government of Bengal generally agreed to the con- 
ditions laid down by the Government of India for the grant 
except in respect of condition (1) as it was found impossible to 
set apart one-third of the grant; for education of the members of 
societies after meeting the cost necessary for educating the staff 
of the Department and Co-operative Societies. Asa result of 
prolonged correspondence with the Government of India it was, 
however, finally decided that out of the total grant of Rs. 
3,15,750/- a sum of Rs 2,81,800 would be spent on the training 
of the staff and the balance of Rs. 38,950/- and any saving which 
might be available after meeting the cost of the training of the 
staff would be utilised for the training of the office-bearers and 
members of Co-operative Societies. The decision was commu- 
nicated by the Government of India in their letter No F. 
40/4/36-A dated the 10th February, 1937. With regard to the 
assurance sought that after the lapse of the Government of 
India grant the Local Government would make at their own 
expense suitable arrangement for the training of the staff and the 
teaching of the members of societies the Government of Bengal 
reported that although they could not bind the future Govern- 
ment which was to be formed on the basis of Government of 
India Act, 1985, to fulfil any financial obligation entered into by 
them, they saw no reason to assume that fiinancial considera- 
tions permitting, the future Govérnment would refuse to provide 
at their own expense the education and training necessary to 
maintain the Department in a condition of efficiency. The 
condition in respect of strengthening of the staff was fulfilled by 
the Government of Bengal immediately by an inorease of 11 
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Additional Assistant Registrars, 42 Inspectors of Co-operative 
Societies, and 82 Auditors of Co operative Societies. 12 suitable 
officers of the Department were deputed to receive training at 
the Gurdaspur Training Institute, Punjab, in fulfilment of 
condition (4). 


The training sckeme as approved by the Government of 
India with subsequent minor modifications by the Government 
of Bengal was put into operation with effect from 1st April, 1987. 
The scheme provided for the training of the following classes of 
officers for periods indicated against each class, 


(1) Divisional Auditors and Inspectors 4 months 
(2) Auditors ee cae 3 months 
i (8) Supervisors of Central Banks... 2 months 


(4) Managers, Secretaries, Asstt. Secretaries 
and other paid employees of Central and 
Urban Banks oe de 2 months. 


The present site for the location of the Training Institute 
was considered suitable in many respects parsicularly on account 
of its proximity to the City of Calcutta which provided facilities 
in obtaining easily the services and help of the officers of the 
various Departments of Government, the Educational Institu- 
tions and experts and well-equipped libraries. The house has 
been engaged at a rent of Rs. 200|- per month. It provides 
accommodation for 8 class rooms, 2 office rooms and 1 reading 
and common room. A portion of the first floor of the building 
is meant for serving as dormitory for a number of under-training 
officers. Subsequently she number of under-training officers 
having considerably increased it became necessary to rent a 
second house for the residence of the increased number at a cost 
of Rs. 170/- per month. This second house is known as Clive 
Building because Lord Clive lived here at one time, It is about 
three quarters of a mile from the Institute building. The under- 
" training officers are not allowed any halting allowance during 
the period of training but they are provided with furnished 
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accommodation in the boarding house and services of menial 
staff free of cost. l 


The instructional staff from 1st April, 1937 to 3lst May 
I939 consisted of Rai Bahadur 8. K. Ganguly, retired Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, as Principal and 4 Inspector 
Instructors who were trained at the Gurdaspur Training Institute, 
Punjab, 4 Auditor Instructors and 2 outside lecturers for giving 
instruction in Banking, Accountancy, Audit and Economics 
From lst June, 1989 Maulvi Zainul Abedin, M. A, Divisional 
Auditor of Co-operative Societies, who was trained in the Punjab 
Training Institute and was associated with this Training Insti- 
tute as an Instructor since its inception, assumed the charge of 
the Institute as Principal. The instructional staff under him 
now consists of 4 Inspector Instructors and 4 Auditor Instructors. 
The office staffof the Principal consists of 1 Assistant and I 
typist. 


The training is given on the basis of a comprehensive 
syllabus approved by Government for each class of officers. 
The main subjects for study being— 


1 Theory of Co operation and its History of Develop- 


ment. 

2. Co-operative Practice and Procedure. 

3. Co-operative Law, Rules and Bye-laws. 

4. Portions of various Land Laws of the country. 

5. Principles of Economics, Rural Economics and 
Banking. 


6. Accountancy 
7- Principles of Auditing. 


In addition to instructions on the above subjects exten- 
sion lectures are delivered on subjects of general interest both by 
experts of different departments of Government as also by 
eminent scholars connected with the University and Public 
Institutions. The under-training officers are also taken out to 
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rural areas to study the rural welfare activities started by a Co- 
operative Society and also to do certain specific work in connect- 
ion with these activities. 


The Library of the Institute has been fairly equipped 
through the courtesy of the Bengal Co-operative Alliance which 
has lent a large number of books for the use of the Instructors 
and the under-training cficers. Arrangements for outdoor games 
for the under-training officers have been made in the compound 
of the Institute as also in that of the Clive House. 


Lectures are delivered on 5 days in a week and Saturdays 
are set apart for written exercises and ecademical debates on 
Co-operative and other subjects relating to rural uplift. 


At the end of each term an examination is held on the 
seven subjects specified above and an additional paper is set for 
testing the general knowledge of the under-training officers on 
Subjects which are of vital importance to the rural masses of 
population and on which extension lectures were delivered by 
departmental and other experts. The results of the examination 
are arranged in order of merit according to the aggregate marks 
secured by each officer. Those securing 75% or more marks are 
declared to have passed with distinction. 


It may not be out of place to mention in this connection 
that the new recruits to the rank of Inspectors and Auditors of 
the Co-operative Department are first selected as candidate In- 
spectors and candidate Auditors on the basis of 25 per cent in 
excess of the actual vacancies, After the selection they are 
required to undergo practical training for 3 months under ex- 
perienced senior Inspectors of the Department and thereafter 
they are required to take the theoretical training in the institute 
for a period of 4 months for Inspectors and 3 months for Audi- 
tors. At the end of this training a competitive examination is 
held and the vacancies are filled from the successful candidates 
in order of merit, i 


In addition to the training of the official and non-official 
staff of the Co-operative Department, casual arrangements are 
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also made with the approval of Government, for the training of 
officers of other Departments -of Government, when the Heads 
of such Departments, so desire. This is done in addition to the 
usual routine work and without any increase of cost So far 
twenty Assistant Publicity Officers of the Public Information 
Department have received training in two batches. 


The total cost incurred till 8ist March, 1940 on account 
of training 831 officers amounts to Rs, 1,22,316-18-3. The 
proposed estimate of cost for 1940-41, and 1941-42 is Rs. 64,406. 
Thus the total cost for the training of the entire staff of the 
permanent Inspectors and Auditors of Co-operative Societies and 
new recruits tothe rank of Inspectors and Auditors as also 
that of the Supervisors and other paid staff of the Central Banks 
will amount to Rs 1,86,723 which will leave a balance of Rs 
1,29,027 for meeting tho cost of education and training of the 
office-bearers and members of societies. Thus it wi!l be possible 
to apply more than onethird of the total grant for educating the 
members of societies which was the original intention of the 
Government of India. The Government of India grant will be 
available for utilisation till 1941-42. Accordingly, a scheme has 
been submitted to Government for completion of the training of 
the office-bearers and members of Co-operative Societies within 
the year 1941-42. It has been proposed to take up this training 
from January, 1941 and employ 20 sets of Instructors, each set 
consisting of 2 Instructors (one trained Auditor and one trained 
Supervisor) for the purpose. The instructional anits will move 
frem one centre to another in the districts and complete the 
training of the Secretaries of the village societies by December, 
1941, They will also explain the Co-operative principles to the 
ordinary members of the societies by convening meetings in 
rural areas. 


The question of maintaining the Institute on a perma- 
nent basis in pursuance of the assurance given by the previous 
Government to the Government of India that they saw no reason 
to assume that financial considerations permitting, the future 
Government would- refuse to provide at their own expense the 
education and training necessary to maintain the Department in 
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@ condition of efficiency, deserve due consideration before the 
close of the year 1941-42. On the basis of the present staff of 
the Department there is likely to be 40 annual vacancies in the 
ranks of Inspectors and Auditors., The outdoor staff of the 
Central Banks which is at present 700 strong is likely to create 
about 50 vacancies annually in the rank of Supervisors The 
number of Co-operative societies are nucw increasing with the 
expansion and development of the movement and new recruits to 
the Departmental and the Central Bank staff will necessarily 
increase in proportion to the increase in the number of societies. 
It is not possible to give proper and regular training to the large 
number of annual recruits except through a well-established 
training academy Further, as all training is apt to become 
stale and eventually lose its value unless refreshed, improved, 
and made up-to-date periodically, proper arrangement has also 
to be made for refresher course for the trained men. These facts 
establish beyond doubt the necessity and urgency for the 
continuance of the Institute on a permanent basis. 


THE BAGERHAT CO-OPERATIVE WEAVING UNION. 


nthe year 1920, some public-spirited members of the 
local Bar with the object of training unemployed 


young men in the art of weaving.and dyeing and making them 
industry minded started a small private handloom factory at 
Bagerhat with only one flyshuttle loom. ‘n the course of a 
year or so, the number of handlooms increased largely and 
the workshop was removed to Kandapara, six miles from the 
town. As the private capital on which the institution had to 
depend during the first three years of its working was found 
to be too insecure and uncertain a source of income, it was 
thought necessary to place the concern ons permanent footing 
by registering it ‘as’ Go ‘operative Societies Union in the year 
1923. The original Object of the promoters was to organise 
numerous Weavers’, Societies under it so that the Union might 
function ‘riot only as “the „ohief producing centre but also as 
a supervising body: with ‘the twofold object of providing the 
affiliated societios 3 wi h' raw materials at a cheap rate and 
` finding market for „their finished prodacts. The sad fate of 
different ’ weavets - sociéties throughout the province, however, 
put the- promoters “on their guard and the unequal com- 
petition with’ “scientifically equipped modern mills diverted 
their thoughts along other channels, with the result that the plant 
was, shifted again from Kandapara to its present site in the 
Sub: ‘Divisional town of Bagerhat and 20 power looms worked 
by a fifteen -horse- -power oil-engine were installed to supplement 
the handlooms” and accelerate production. Inspite of all this 
„innovation, However, the society could not make much headway, 
as haying had-to work with the more costly twisted yarn and 
place its gdods.in the market in an unfinished condition, it had 
to Carry on-,its activities under unfavourable circumstances ; 
and: notwithstanding the growing popularity of its products 
throughout Bengal, it did not find its position secure in the 
‘inarket inthe face of open competition with the huge modern 
factoriek: 
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At this critical stage, the Co-operative Department came 
to its rescue and financial assistance to the extent of Rs. 19,400/- 
was secured in the year 1986 from the Government of India 
grant for Handloom Industry Development. This much-needed 
help has enabled the Union to equip itself with sizing and 
calendering machinery. The Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank has now assumed the management of the Union with 
Mr. 8.N. Ghosh, Zemindar, Banker and Chairman, Khulna 
District Board as its Sub-agent. The factory has been enlarged, 
completely rebuilt and electrified and 80 more powerlooms 
with necessary preparatory machinery have been set up and are 
being made to work in double shift. 


The Union is now in @ position to pay greater attention 
to the development of the handloom side of its activities and 
20 handlooms are now working within the factory shed. The 
original policy of organising weavers’ societies in villages having 
been found unworkable, it is now proposed to build another 
shed within the factory precincts and set up 200 handlooms to be 
worked under the direct supervision of the factory officials. This 
modified scheme is believed to be a distinct improvement on 
the original idea, in as much asit is expected to give greater 
acope for supervision, minimising losses and wastage on account 
of the centralisation of all activities ; secondly to provide greater 
facilities for keeping accounts and thirdly to synthesize the 
activities of both the power and handloom sections, which is the 
condition precedent tc the success of an industrial concern of 
this type. 


All this development would not have been possible bat 
for the financial assistance rendered by the Government and the 
easy terms on which the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank 
has consented to accept repayment of its outstanding losn with 
an assurance of further financial accommodation when necessary. 
It will not be too much to say that the Union has entered ona 
new and hopeful phase of its career and thanks to the keen 
interest evinced by the Hon'ble Minister-in-charge of Co- 
operative Creditand Rural Indebtedness Dept, and the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies in its regeneration and the ever increasing 
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sympathy and co operation of the public, the Union now feels 
an accession of strength as is evidenced by the increased popu- 
larity of its products throughout 'ndia and the markedly increased 
sale of its shares in the current year. 


The Union which has been organised with a spirit of 
lofty idealism, is the only mill run in Bengal on Co-operative 
principles and claims to be free from all risks of unhappy 
conflicts between labour and capital and employer and employees 
almost inevitable in capitalistic concerns. Efficient, intelligent 
and steady workers belonging to middle class families and having 
some education run the mill while the handloom section is run 
by professional weavers. They live in the midst of their own 
social and family environment and know nothing of the vice 
of the industrial areas. 


The society hopes that the occasional financial assistance 
received from the Government of India will continue to be 
vouchsafed to this institution by the Government of Bengal till 
it has attained its full stature. For the present we are in urgent 
need of financial aid to the extent of Rs. 15,000/- for the 
speedy construction of the handloom shed and its equipment 
with 180 more handlooms. 


The Union is in its infancy; itis conducted by human 
beings who are possessed of hearts and who can certainly feel 
for the sufferings of those who are fighting for the liberties of the 
world. It is only to express this feeling of theirs that the 
Union has unanimously moved to make a present of two hundred 
and fifty bedsheets for hospital comforts of the wounded 
soldiers, which they have been able to make within a very 
short time.» 


* From the welcome address presented by Mr. Sailendra Nath Ghosh, 
Sub-Agent, Bagerhat Co-operative Weaving Union, to H. E. The Governor 
of Bengal, on the occasion of the opening of the extension of the Weaving 
Factory on the 29th November, 1940. 


THE PLACE OF CO-OPERATION IN THE SOLUTION 
OF THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM IN BENGAL 


By 
mn A K. N. GHOSAL 


o-operation and co-operatives are abroad and the claim 
is made on behalf of this aspect of modern economics 


that in course of time it will prove to be the solvent of all 
human evils under the sun. Hence it is that the world over, its 
efficiency and potentiality are not only being openly proclaimed 
but are being put tothe test. In India the movement has no 
doubt made some headway, but it is still far behind the advanced 
countries of the West and the East in the progress made 
Fortunately, Mahatmaji’s non-co-operation which appears to 
have lost most of its sting was never directed against this Beart 
movement. 


It appears that there is no limit to its scope in the 
Western countries, but here in India, its explorations. are 


cautious and slow, and so far have been confined to the health ~” 


and economic side of the social system. I incline, however, to n 


the view that it is possible that it might be tried to solve some 
of our most intimate domestic problems, specially those whigh ` 
have the most direct bearing’ on our very existence as, a 


nation. Propagation of species is not only the law of Aa Nake 


but is a human necessity of vital importance. It is said that, the +- 


fate which has overtaken France has been due greatly to her . 


remisness in this respect Be that asit may, the fact romains, 


that the most essential problem which confronts the Bengalées ta, 


at present is their problem of marriage and until it wag, satis- 


factorily solved the Bengalees stood to be effaced from the ‘face, _ p 


of the earth, Letus try to understand the apes as ib favos, 
us. 


I remember that in the early nineties of is ‘last century 
and even up to the first decade of the present contutys girls if 


‘ 
, 
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Bengal used to be married off between the ages of ten and_ 
thirteen as a rule, and parents regarded it asa calamity if any 
case a girl remained unmarried at the end of the latter limit. 
But what do we find now? Unmarried girls of seventeen and 
eighteen are common features, and the sight of spinisters past 
their teens is not at all rare. It is claimed that this rise in the 
marriageable age of our girls is intentional and bespeaks the 
breadth of our outlook. The Hindoos and specially the Bengal 
Hindoos, were the first to take advantage of the culture of the. 
West and taking their cue from their new masters, they strove 
to bring about reforms in all things including social matters, - 
Early marriage being taboo in the West, Englishmen naturally 
looked with disfavour if not aversion at its practice in our 
country But is this the whole story of the upward trend in. 
the marriageable age of our girls,.so marked at present ? Let 
the people be honest about it and it will be seen that instead of 
being the result of conscious effort, the picture is all the other 
way about. Not only is the rise not intentional but it is one 
which has been forced upon the people in spite of them through 
circumstances over which they had no control. Not that the 
example of the British was without 1ts influence on our society.. 
In fact it had already started its work of disintegration and 
disruption and had undermined the stability of many a corner 
stone of the social fabric. But to my mind the institution of 
marriage was not one of them. Here the old order reigned 
supreme even upto the second decade of the present century 
when the Sarda Act was passed I remember that when the 
Act was still being ventilated, people, specially the lower class 
of them, married off their children. male and female, right and. 
left, at ages which would: be regarded as scandalous in any 
country, with a pretension to civilisation. What then are the 
factors which have brought about the change, reform, I am not 
prepared to call it for it is neither conscious nor voluntary. The 
contributory causes are mostly economic and to a lesser extent 
what I would call personal To take the last first, it would be 
seen that under the glamour of the West, our’ youngmen are 
getting mofe and more self-centered and less cosmopolitan or 
altruistic, They feel that the marriage tie carries with it its 
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responsibilities including the rearing of children and this they 
are not prepared to shoulder. Owing to their disinclination to 
give up the easy-going life of comfort and freedom which the 
parental roof affords, these young men do not agree to submit to 
the yoke of marriage „bThere is also the fact that owing to wide- 
spread unemployment rampant in the land the majority of our 
youngmen are notin @ position to support wives and it is no 
wonder that parents run after such of them as are fixed up in 
life by securing employment of a more or less permanent nature. 
There is necessarily a scramble for these lucky few and the 
consequent rise in their dowry. So between the shyness of 
the young men who, though they can afford to marry, are 
nevertheless not inclined to undertake the nuptial tie and 
the disinclination of the parents to fix their choice upon such of 
them as are willing to marry but cannot afford the luxury, a 
vicious circle is created the end of which is not discernible. 


Such is the gloomy picture which confronts the marriage 
market, gloomy enough in all conscience. Is there no way out: 
of this impasse ? Are we to submit lying down to this process 
of elimination, with the result that the Bengalees, the Hindoos 
especially, would beas extinct as the Dodo in Madagascar in 
a few centuries? The Hindoos over the rest of India are 
possibly faced with the same problem, but probably it is not 
so acute as it is here in Bengal and it is up to each of us to give 
this matter his most anxious thought. 


I have given to this question my most anxious thought 
and the following tentative scheme which I put before the publie 
for what it is worth, has been the result. 


It is common knowledge that social problems like others 
affecting human existence, are found cn the last analysis to be 
economical, and it is just possible that this marriage problem in 
so far as it is economical will lend itself to co-operative treatment. 
Before unfolding my scheme I would, however, say that I have 
my misgivings that it might not be found to be perfectly in 
order. Nevertheless | broach it if only with the intention of 
inviting public criticism to it. 
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I must, however, begin by saying that Insurance has 
already stepped into the field and by formulating marriage 
endowments and other analogous schemes has attempted a 
partial, however, perfunctory or fragmentary solution of the 
problem. But while any scheme under the Insurance system 
labours under the initial handicap, that the organisers are out to 
make a pro'it, here under the asuspicies of co-operation the 
scheme. whatever it is, will not split on the rock of profiteering. 


The maximum ambit of my scheme will be a union or 
perhaps a thana. Suppose there are one thousand families 
within the area of the ambit and that each family has got at 
least one daughter to marry. Let all these families associate 
to found a co-operative society, the ostensible object of which 
will be to render financial help to the members on the occasions 
of the marriage of their daughters. 


A yearly subscription of Rupees Twenty for each ward 
will be demanded from each family and with the nucleus of the 
money, Rupees twenty thousand, obtained, a well-organised bank 
might be started, the running of which will be the affair of the 
members at little or no cost. The money collected will be 
invested under Government control to the best advantage and is 
expected to bring in @ substantial return. The maximum and 
the minimum limit of the contribution to be made by the society 
might be fixed and besides financing, it should be the object of 
the society to arrange marriages at the minimum cost. The 
minimum subscription to be paid to entitle a member to the aid 
might also be fixed, for in the absence of such a restriction the 
tendency to curtail the period of membership will be fostered to 
the serious loss of the society. The actual basis of the pecuniary 
help to be available to a member will have to be determined and 
nged with the help of such data as an insurance society consider- 
ing such question generally deals in. Of course, my ideas are 
more or less in a nebulous state and in view of the importance of 
the subject, no one will be gladder than myself if out of the feel- 
ers thrown out, a practicable workable scheme might be for- 
mulated. 
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° I incline however to the view that to be of real help to 
the members who sre most of them in a moribund condition, the , 
advance should be non-returnable contribution like. the pay- 
ments made by. Insurance companies and on principles followed 
by them -The fate of many of the rural banks in the last stage 

. of collapse should be a warning that failing speedy collection-of, 
loans advanced. leading to what is known as ‘frozen assets, and 
remaining unredeemed for many long years, it is better far that 
the money paid out should on the “snow-ball” system be intended 
to encourage further accretion to the society or the banks by 
capturing new recruiis. Secondly. the society I take it. will be 
principally for the benefit of the people in the lower strate of 
society to whom the help of a few handred will mean much. 
People who expect or sre prepared to pay thousands as dowry have 
no place here, Thirdly, the annual subscription might. be raised 
to Rupees Fifty, which will also help to fill up the gaps caused 
by the periodical cuts. 


I must say however that unless the Bengalis made up 
their mind to’cut at the root of this social canker which is eating _ 
into the very vitals.of the society, they. are going.to be and in; 
fact deserve to be extinguished. ‘The natural inclination of two 
healthy normal beings of opposite sexes to be united should not. 
be thwarted by- artificial barriers which exist nowhere else. This 
in fact ia the work of co-operation’ neither more nor less. Co-. 
operation connotes mutual help and the entire human race is 
but a large co-operative society-infinitely .extended and widened. 
and-it behoves the members of every miniature representation of 
it for whatever purpose framed, to see‘to it that its members are 
mutually helpful, not simply financially -but socially. Would it 
be too-much‘to expect ‘that other things being favourable, and 
ancillary, any two ofits members will agree to join in.marri- 
age their children without gain or profit on-either side? That 
would be, the proudest day-of co-operation, when this dream of 
mine is a fait accompli It is a shame that e® nation which prides 
itself -on its civilisation and cultural advancement and claims tọ; 
be in the vanguard of the fight for independence, nevertheless. 
nourishes-within its bosom the seeds of dissolution. 
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A word as to the origin and historic significance of 
marriage as an institution might not be considered too pedantic. 
Man is, after all, a glorified gregarious animal and at inception 
lived probably the life of the other denizens of the forest where 
he had his residence. He shared with them the hospitality 
and shelter of the caves and dens, the right and claim to which 
he had to establish with the help of his teeth and nails, but here 
the initial disadvantage from which he had to suffer as against 
his adversaries was his bodily structure the weakest spot in the 
armoury, whether offensive or defensive, with which he was 
provided. To make up for this natural desideratum, he had 
from the start to draw upon the extra dose of brain power with 
which, as an offset, a kind Providence had gifted him. Combi- 
nation and unity, the most potent of all devices available to a 
weaker species were probably the first which dawned upon him, 
but as death took its inexorable toll, there was a periodical 
thinning in the rank and to compensate this, multiplicity had 
to be thought out. The natural mating urge was there to help 
the process and in the beginning this was found to function well 
and to answer all the purposes of the rude patriarchate in which 
the individuals lived. But in course of time, in proportion as 
the disastrous consequences of promiscuous mating or liaison 
were felt, the need for regularising sexual union was appreci- 
ated. We may, therefore, take it that coeval with the founding 
of society the collateral institution of marriage came to be 
recognised as a most salutary and useful organisation. But it is 
one thing to recognise the utility of a thing in the cool conlave 
for deliberation and discussion, but it is quite another to carry 
it out in practice, when the heat and tumult of desire are up in 
arms and urge war and revolt. So marriages or rather unions 
were more often than not polygamous, many of which were 
clandestine to boot. Monogamous marriages were the last in the 
chain of arrangements and were the most difficult of enforce- 
ment. 

Assuming that the people were induced to settle down 
to polygamous or even monogamous unions, where was the 
guarantee that the couple would not tire of the bond and break 
it sooner or later? The infant society to which the couple 
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belonged was probably powerless to enforce adherence to the tie 
for the lifetime of either party and it is probable that it was 
sundered and dissolved at the sweet will of either party. Here 
at last comes the recognition that to be permanently binding on 
the parties, a religious flavouring has to be imparted to the bond. 
Of course this presupposes that the hold of religion as the chief 
determining factor in the governance of man’s life has already 
come to be felt and appreciated. The great nations of the world 
had recognised the sacred character of marriages from the 
earliest times and as euch marriages are celebrated the world 
over, even to this day, in God’s houses, the mosques, the churches 
and the temples. It will be seen from tha short synopsis given 
above that in marriage pecuniary considerations had no place 
at any time. The nuptial tie was intended principally to 
function asa restrainer of the animal instinct and secondly as 
a conserver. within a particular social unit, the family, of the 
purity of consanguinity. Hence itis that marriage was given 
such a high place in the social order. 


CELEBRATION OF THE EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE DAY IN BENGAL 


Reports From All Parts Of The Province 


Gre Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was 
duly celebrated throughout Bengal on Saturday the 30th 


November, 1940. Reports of the observance of the day have 
been received by the Bengal Co-operative Alliance from all parts 
of the province. Some of these are published below : 


Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank 


The local Directors and the Employees of the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd, assembled in the office of 
the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. on 80th 
November, 1940 at 2 p.m. to celebrate the Eighteenth Inter- 
national Co-operators Day. Rai Sanat Kumar Chatterjee 
Bahadur, Director, Bengal Provincial Co operative Bank, Ltd., 
was elected to the chair. 


The manifesto of the International Co-operative Alliance 
was read out andthe resolution of the Day was adopted in the 
meeting. 





Al Uluberia 
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Gane cE : T a 
The 18th- Thternationsl Co- aperative ‘Day. was a solemnly z 





-observed on the 30th November: last at 4P. m. by the members x : ch 


and co-operators of the Uluberia Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd, and the resolution made specially on that occasion was 
read over by the secretary of this bank and was unanimously 
passed. 


Midnapore 

The Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was 
celebrated in a befitting manner by the Amla Urban Co- 
operative Credit Society at the Government Officers’ Recreation 
: Club. Members of the Bank as well as nonmembers participated 
in the function. The function began with an opening song which 
was specially composed for the purpose. Then the Vice-President 
of the society Babu Binode Behari Dutta proposing the resolution 
spoke at length on the solemnness of the occasion, The 
-resolution was supported by other members and was adopted. 


: Mugberia l 


`The Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was eS 


celebrated by the Mugberia Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. on 


the 30th November, 1940, The meeting dissolved with — ' 
a vote of thanks to the Chair. The Co- -operators — present ee 





: disburse 
‘the Centr | Bank. 
; Bangura a 
The Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was 
celebrated at the Bankura Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., on theo 
30th November, 1940 in a befitting manner. The Directors anda 
- number of share holders of this Bank and the Town Co-operative 
k and nearest affiliated societies with the Inspector and. 
nd the Bank staff assembled at the mortig 
0 he Dy was adopted. o 














o -T eè 18th Iuteraational Co- -operative Day was abanrved at 
: Bishnope on the 30th November, 1940 by ‘the oo-oparnlori of the 


ne 


| after a light refreshment, catered for the pues h a 
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locality with great enthusiasm inspite of the tense situation due 
to war conditions. One pleasing feature was that the members of 


the public and also some officials, who do not belong to the Co- 
operative brotherhood, also took part in the function. 


At 3 P. M. a procession was led out from the premises 
of the Bishnupur Town Co-operative Bank Ltd. headed by Mr. 
A. C. Roy, 8. D. O. and Chairman of the Central Co-operative 
Bank with a party of singers singing the co-operative song. 
Others followed with rainbow coloured flags and posters wherein 
mottos of Co-operative movement inscribed in bold letters. The 
procession passed through the main thoroughfares of the Town. 

At 4 P. M. the flag was hoisted and a meeting was held 
under the presidency of Mr. A. C. Roy. Several speakers spoke 
` explaining the importance of the movement and its high ideal, 
Arambagh 

The Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was duly 
celebrated by this Central Bank on Saturday the 30th November, 





At Arambagh, CUT, 
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, Burdwan 





ee The International Co- operative Day “was s celebrated at 
; Burdwan in a befitting manner on the Saturday the 30th 
_ November, 1940. A meeting was held in the Central Bank 
buildings where co-operators from all parts of the area under the 
Central Bank assembled. The manifesto was read out and 
explained in the meeting and the resolution was oer 
> adopted. > 


Asansol 


The Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was- 
aoe celebrated on 30-11-40. by the Co-operators of this area, 


Rampurhat 


B The Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was 
gloriously celebrated at Rampurhat on the 80th November, 1940, | z 
-There was a huge gathering of Co-operators in the Central Bank 
premises at about 3-30 P. M. and a meeting was held with 8 c. 
Sen Esqr. Asst. Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Birbhum, in 

the” ‘Chair. In this meeting the resolution was unanimously 

adopted with all the Co-operators standing. After the meeting a ; 

Photograph of the occasion was taken and alms were distributed oe 

to the poor, In the evening the Bank premises and the house of — 

Babu Keshab Lal Ganguly were beautifully illuminated lto ae 

celebrate the occasion, l : 















; Nalhati 


In connection with the observance of the 18th Interna- ue 
-= tional Co-operative Day, a meeting was arranged in the Nalhati - co 
Central Bank premises on the 30th November, 1940, at 5 P. M., 
under the presidency of Rai Bahadur M. N. Mukherjee, and it 
d was attended by a large number of Co-operators, all local of ers 
and prominent citizens of the locality. The resolution, 2 
prepared by. the All India Co-operative Institutes’ Association, 
was unanimously adopted in the meeting and the manifesto read 
out and explained to the members present. No special demons- 

tration | waa made in Viewsot the war and the prosent distress, 
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: except il amination of the Central Bank building in commemora- 
tion of the observance of the International Co-operative Day. All _ 
; present i in the menting were entertained with light refreshments. ce 





: Jessore ; o 
: The Highteenth International Co-operative Day wae celer 
wated on Saturday the 30th November, 1940, by hoisting 
nternational Flags and prayer. The resolutions framed by 
ne «All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association was — 
animously adopted, Rev. P. K. Biswas was in the Chair. 















Brishnagar vo, ia 
= The International Co-operators’ day was celebrated 
_ the co operators of Nadia Circle on. 30th November, 194 
Office buildings of the Nadia Central Co-operative Ba 
- ind the Krishnagar City Co-operative Bank Titd ‘were 
nated, The ‘prominent Co-operators official and non | e 
‘ — i in the morning in the componat of the 1 







eo officials and non officials 







Ranaghat 


| the nanos present: 






: | Meherpur j — 
. International Co-operative Day was duly chnorved by. this o 
_. Central Bank on the 30th November, 1940. The office buil ia 

ow yas tastefully decorated with dower: and festoons. Alms were 
- given to the poor: 
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Khulna x < 7S 

The Eighteenth Inter-national Co-operative Day was duly 
celebrated on Saturday the 30th November, 1940. 
Nowadaboga 

The resolution as prepared by the All India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Association was adopted at the meeting held this 
day in connection with the celebration of the 18th International 
Co-operative Day- 

The Manifesto was read out and explained in the meeting 
and the meeting dispersed with vote of thanks to the chair. 


Maida 
The International Co-operative day was successfully 
celebrated at the local Central Bank. i 





At Maldak 


Pabna San 5# 
A meeting was held in the Central Bank premises on the -~ 
30th November, 1940 at 4 P. M. for celebration of the 18th Inter- 
national Co-operative day. 
Naogaon 

On the occasion of International Co-operators day, celebrated 
on the 30th November, 1940, 3 maunds of rice sanctioned by the 


+ 
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Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Cooperative Society Ltd. were 
distributed among the poor of the locality. A meeting of all the 
Co operators held in the local Ceniral Co- operative Bank and the 
resolution was adopted as desired. 


Bhanguria 

The I8th International Co-operative Day was observed in 
the office of Central Bank on 80-11-40. Co-operators of this 
locality assembled here and passed the resolution. The office was 
decorated and illuminated and charity was given to the poor. 
Darjeeling 

A meeting of the different Co-operative societies in 
Darjeeling was held under the auspiciés of the Darjeeling Co- 
operative Sale & Supply Society Ltd. on the 80th November, 


1940 and was well attended by respectable officials and non- 
officials and leading merchants 


Mr. B. M. Lall was voted to the chair. Mr. A, L. Sen, 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Darjeeling explained the 
object of the meeting and the manifesto of the Parerhat onal 
Co-operative Alliance was read out. : 


The aims and objects of the I. ©. A. were wholeheartedly 
supported by all present and they prayed for speedy return 
of peace so that the celestial principles of truth, justice and 
righteousness might be established on strong footing in this 
world. The resolutions were adopted. 


After the meeting was over the guests were shown round 
the various departments of fruit products viz Jam, Jelly, Squash 
etc flower, vegetable and potato seed stores and also butter 
making department which were highly appreciated. The guests 
were entertained with tea and light refreshments with fruit 


7 products of the Sale and Supply Society- 


5 haheadpur 


A meeting with Moulvi M. Ali Khan Lody, retired D.S.P. 
on the chair, in connection with the celebration of the 18th 
International Co-operators’ Day was held at 4 pr. mM. on the 


4 


3 
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30th November, 1940 in the premises of the Shahzadpur Central 
Co-operative Bank. 


A good many representatives of the rural societies 
affiliated to the C. B, local gentry, the Departmental Officers 
and Directors and the staff of the Bank attended the meeting. 
The meeting opened with the song meant for the occasion, 
and the resolution was read out, explained and was adopted 
unanimously. 


Puthia 


A meeting of the local Co-operators was held at the new 
office house of the Bank at 5 p.m. and the resolution prepared 
by the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association was passed. 
The house was decorated with light and the gentlemen present 
were treated with light refreshments. The local Urban Co- 
operative Society also joined the ceremony. 


Strajgang 
A meeting of the local Co-operators was held and the 
resolution was passed, 


Dacca 

The Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was 
observed on the 30th November, 1940 ky the Dacca Central Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. with staff and many of its society people 
ina very befitting manner. A largely attended meeting was 
held in the .Bank premises at p.m- under the presidency of 
Mr. Meseruddin Ahmad, the Circle Inspector of Co-operative 
Societies, Dacca Sadar The president of the meeting, the 
secretary of the Bank, Mr. Loqman Hakim and Mr. A. M. Khan 
and others delivered speeches explaining the aim and 
object of the meeting and the significance of the International 
Co-operative Day. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Khepupara. 

The Eighteenth International Co-operative Day was duly 
celebrated here at Khepupara on the 30th November, 1940 ins 
befitting manner as per instructions issued by the B. O. A. 
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Gopalganj 

A meeting was convened in the Central Bank premises which 
was decorated with flags at 3-80 P.M. on the 80th November, 
1940 under the presidentship of Mr. P. R, Sinha subdivisional 
officer and TEx-officio Chairman. Most of the members of the 
Limited and Unlimited Societies in the vicinity of Gopalganj - 
town and several officials attended the meeting, 


The resolution for the 18th International Co operative 
Day was read and adopted. Manlvi Abdur Quader Mean, 
Deputy Chairman closed the proceedings with a nice speech 
befitting the occasion. At the end of the meeting rice was 
distributed among the poor. The charity was appreciated very 
much in these hard days. 


Barisal 
The Resolution was adopted in a meeting of Co-operators held 
on the 80th November under the Presidency of the Assistant 


Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bakarganj Division on the 
occasion of the 18th International Co-operative Day, 


Baira 
Baira Central Cooperative Bank Ltd., observed the 


Eighteenth International Co-operative Day with pomp and 
grandeur, 


Bhola 

With a view to celebrate the 18th International Co- 
operators’ Day, a meeting representing the co-operative Institu- 
tions of the Bhola Town, other local organisations and the co- 
operative department was held on the 80th November, 1940 under 
the presidency of Khan Sahib Afazuddin Ahmad an old and 
experienced co-operator in the Bhola Central Bank Buildings 
and adopted the resolutions. 


Raipura 


The 18th International Co-operators’ Day was 
observed here on the 30th November, 1940 as instructed and a 
meeting was held in the afternoon under the presidency of Mr. 
M. -Zaman, Inspector of C. 8. Raipura. The resolution was 
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moved by Khan Sahib W, A. Khan and seconded by Babu M. C. 
Bhattacharjee, Secretary, Raipura Co-operative Urban Bank. 


Kishoreganj 


The Bank building was nicely decorated with flags and 
festoons on the morning of the 80th November, 1940. 
A meeting was held in the Bank Hall in the afternoon 
presided over by Mr 8. N. Bakarr o s 8 D. O. and Ex-officio 
Chairman of the Bank. The meeting was largely attended. 
The Departmental Officers also were present in the meeting. 
The Hony. Secretary of the Bank read the manifesto to the 
gentlemen present and explained the idea in Bengali in the 
meeting. The draft resolution was read out from the chair and 
was clearly explained. The resolution was then unanimously 
adopted at the meeting. 


In the evening the Bank building was nicely illuminated 
with candle light. f 


Narayangan 


The Narayanganj Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., on the 
occasion of the Eighteenth International Co-operators’ Day 
distributed one maund of rice among a number of beggars. 


Tangt 


The Directors of the Tangi Central Co-operative Bank 
Ltd , members of the rural societies and other co-operators celebra- 
ted the 18th International co-operative day on the 30th 
November, 1940 presided by Babu Santi Bhusan Mukerjee B.L. 
Chairman, Tangi Central Bank. Rice to the*poor and sweetmeat 
to the Children were distributed. 


Madaripur 


The gathering fully imbibed with the spirit of 
universal brotherhood and good for people of all class and sects 
appreciated the value of ‘such occasional demonstration. 
President in his speech strongly appealed to all sects of 
people for mutual co-operation and help in the Co-operative 
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movement and for taking active interest. Other gentlemen also 
supported the views of tbe chairman, 


Proposed by Moulvi Eskander Ali Khan and seconded by 
Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjee the resolution was adopted 
in the meeting. 


Pirojpur 
The 18th International Co-operative Day was celebrated 


on the 80th November according to the instruction issued by 
the B. ©. A, 


Brahmanberia 


The Highteenth International Co-operative Day was 
observed by the Co-operators of Brahmanberia with much pomp 
and eclat. The meeting was largely attended by both the official 
as well as non-official gentry of the town. Mr. B. C. Banik, Sub- 
divisional Munsif was in the chair. The resolution suggested by 
the I. O, A. was moved from the chair and was carried unani- 
mously. 


Fent 


A meeting of Co-operators and members of affiliated 
societies of the Feni Central Co-operative Bank Ltd, was held in 
the Central Bank Hall to celebrate the Eighteenth International 
Co-operative Day at 2-30 P, M. on the 30th November, 1940, 


Moulvi Abdul Hamid, Inspector of Co-operative societies, 
Feni, presided and the resolution was passed unanimously, 


Reports of the celebration were also received from Midna- 
pur People’s Co-operative Bank, Debagram Co-operative Ban 
and Central Banks of Midnapur, Ghatal, Tamluk, Kandi, 
Kurigram, Gaffargoan, Bhairab, Faridpur, Goalanda etc. 


REPCRTS AND ENQUIRIES 


MADRAS PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
President—The Hon, Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu 


The audited statements of the Bank for the year ending 30th June, 1940. 











Rs. As. P. 

The Net Profit amounted to i ..  2,38,206 8 3 
Deduct amount added to Reserve Fund being 

1j4th of the net profit di oe ea 59,552 0 o 

Balance .. 1,78,654 8 3 

Add balance brought forward from last year, .. 36,785 6 o 

Total ra 2,15,439 14 3 


ee ee re 





The Executive Cominittee made the following recommendations for 
the disposal of this amount :— 








Rs, As. P. 

1. To pay dividend on Preference and Ordinary 
shares at 9 per cent au 59,363 4 0 
To appropriate to Common Good Fund a 5.955 0 0 
. Toadd to Depreciation Reserve ae 96,774 6 0 
4. To pay Bonus to Establishment is 4,938 8 o 
5. To add to Reserve Fund is g 15,448 0 0 
6. Tocarry forward to next year Di sia 32,960 12 3 
Total .. 2515,439 14 3 





With the additions made and to be made as above, the Reserve Fund 
would amount to Rs. 19,00,000 and the Depreciation Reserve to Rs. 8,25,000. 


TT. RAGHAVENDRA RAU, 
Secretary. 
Head Office: 379, China Bazar Road, Madras. 


Luz Church Read, Mylapore, Madras. 
r Ebrahim Colony, Egmore, Madras. 
Branches Kaineeswarar Koil Street, Saidapet. 
Big Street, Triplicane, Madras. 





THE COCHIN CO-OPERATIVE LAND MORTGAGE BANK LTD: 
TRICHUR 


FIFTH ADMINISTRATION REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 15TH AUGUST, 1940. 


Presipent—Rao SAHIB CHEVALIER C. V. ANTONY 


Members and Share Oapital. 


At the end of the year there were 2154 members holding 7894 shares 
fully paid up making a total share capital of Rs. 78,940. 


Debentures, 


No debenture was floated during the year under report since the 
standing overdraft of rupees five lakhs granted by the Cochin Government 
left sufficient balance for business transactions in the year. The half-yearly 
interest on the two series of debentures floated previously was paid punctually 
during the year. i 


Loan. 


At the beginning of the year loan applications for Rs. 4,68,933 were 
pending investigation. During the year applications for Rs. 5,07,017 were 
received making the total for disposal Rs. 9,75,950. Out of the above, 
applications for Rs. 5,63,197 were disposed of during the year, granting 
loans amounting to Rs. 3,83,865 out of Rs. 4,67,837 applied for in those 
cases and disallowing applications amounting to Rs. 95,360. Thus applications 
for Rs. 4,12,753 were pending investigation at the end of: the year. 


During the first half of the year there was some delay on the part 
of the loan applicants to avail themselves of the loans sanctioned to them. 
It was mainly due to two factors. Firstly, most Of the loan applicants to 
whom loans were sanctioned had to’take recourse to Civil Courts to get 
their debts scaled down acaording to the provisions of the Cochin Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act brought into force from the beginning of the year and 
the Courts naturally took some time to scaling down the debts. Secondly 
the proposal of the Government to issue credit bonds to facilitate the working 
of the Agriculturists’ Relief Act led the loan applicants to expect better 
and easier terms of credit facilities and they delayed to avail themselves 
of the loans sanctioned to them in the expectation of getting better terms 
under the credit bond scheme which ultimately did not materialise on account 
of the war. j 
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Value of Properties. 


The value of properties included in the mortgages taken over from 
Government and the mortgages executed in favour of the Bank was Rs. 3,70,136 
and Rs. 28,32,940-4-0 respectively. The total extent of properties moitgaged 
comes to 785 acres 72 cents in the case of Special loans and 6451 acres 55 
cents in the case of Bank loans. 


Profit. 


“The net profit ior the year is Rs. 9,826-4-6 whereas that of the previous 
year was Rs. 5,511-4-9. The Bank’s activity is progressively increasing. 


A dividend of 4 per cent may be paid to the shaie-holders. 
The funds of the Bank stand as follows :— 


Reserve Fund a tes 15,400-0—0 
Bad Debt Fund ... e 4,000— 0—0 
Dividend Equalisation Fund ... 4,098-12—7 
Building Fund... oe 2,000— 0—0 


General Progress 





Profit (+) 























Share capital Amount of Recoveries 
Year. at theend of | loan disbursed | during the or 
the year. in the year year. loss (—) 
Rs. Rs. a Rs. a. Rs, a. 
27-4-II1I 
to 67,970 56,145 9 —7,778 4 
13-4-1112 
I4-4-I1127 ; i 
to } 69,200 2,48,586 o 190 | 5 —1,842 | 2 
1112 end 
1113 72,720 4,153,304 o 13,626 | 15 +6,814 | 12 
1114 75,690 350,400 | 10 25,279 | O} +5,511 | 4 
1115 78,940 2,78,221 I 54,540 | 10 +9,826! 4 
Conclusion. 


The policy adopted by the Directors in granting loans thatthe amount 
granted should be such as to be strictly within the power of the borrower 
to repay regularly on the due dates. This policy bas enabled the borrowers 
to meet their obligations with promptness and regularity. This we consider 
is a great asset to the Bank. If this policy is continued, the Bank will 
be able to contribute its share of usefulness to brighten the lot of the 
agriculturists. $ 
A. R. MAHADEVA AYYAR, 

Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE MADRAS COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


( Continued from previous issue ) 


Urban Co-operative Credit Societies and Employees’ Societies 


131. “Urban Banks” as such should be separately dealt with in 
departmental statistics and 1eports. 

132. There should be only one bank for each urban area except in 
big cities like Madras. 

133. Where the area is large, sub-societies may be constituted with 
due reference to local conditions. 

134. Where sub-societies are not or cannot be formed, the election of 


directors should be arranged onthe basis of the ward system through an 
electoral Committee. 


135. The term of office of the directors may be three years. The 
retiring directors should ordinarily be eligible for re-election ; but it should be 
open to any urban bank or society to bar re-election for a specified period, 


136. A system of retirement of directors by rotation is recommended. 


137. A set of rules to regulate elections may be framed by the 
Registrar for the guidance of banks and societies, 


138. Normally no special qualification is necessary for a director, but 
in special cases a minimum qualification by way of share-holding or deposits 
may be prescribed. 


139. The suggestion that no director of an urban bank should be 
interested directly or indirectly in any contract made with the bank or any 
sale or purchase made by it privately or in any auction or in any contract or 
transaction is commended. 

140. Wherever the banks are operating on a large scale and local 
condition requires it, paid secretaries may be appointed. 


141. Urban Banks shall continue to give loans on the security of 
persons, mortgage of immovable properties, deposits of gold and silver and 
insurance policies, Inthe case of loans on gold and agricultural produce, 
the area may extend up to five miles provided there is no society there doing 
such business. 


142. Extension of loan business against gold and silver is recom- 
mended. 


§ 
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143. Loans against agricultural produce should be permitted only 
in the absence of sale societies in the area. 


144. Urban banks should be entrusted with the duties of organizing 
and cautiously financing artisan classes and craftsmen in order to save them 
from exploitation by middlemen and money-lendeis and to promote their 
economic interests and standard of living. 


145. Urban banks should piovide greater banking facilities to their 
customers such as extension of current accounts, discounting of bills should 
not be undertaken. 


146. Urban banks shculd extend cash credit facilities to their members 
on proper security. 


147, A continuous and intensive “drive” by urban banks should be 
undertaken for the greater encouragement of the provision of extended facilities 
such as thrift certificates and hundi boxes, i 


148. Immediate steps should be taken to reduce the arrears in urban 
banks and societies and to prevent accumulation in the future. 


_ 149. No change in the present standard of fluid resources to be 
maintained by urban societies is recommended. 


150. The rates of interest allowed by urban banks should not exceed 
one half per cent over and above the rates on their borrowings paid by central 
banks working in the area. 


1st. Other suggestions for impioved working of urban banks are 
made. 


152, The direct affiliation of urban banks (with a working capital 
exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs) to the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank is opposed, 


Government Servants’ and other Employees’ Societies. 


153. In places where threis a Government servants’ co-operative society 
or an employees’ society, Government servants and employees of district boards 
and municipalities may join such societies only ; they should not be entitled 
to become members of any other credit society. 


154. It should be impressed that employees’ societies are primarily 
intended to promote thrift and savings and that they are providers of emergency 
credit only. 


155. Compulsory savings should be enforced by distributing homesafes 
and hundis to the members of these societies. 


156. Government should institute a scheme of compulsory life 
insurance and make subscriptions to the provident fund compulsory. 
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157. Where Government servants have insured their lives in other 
companies, provision should be made for deduction of the premia from their 
pay. 

158. In the case of non-Government servants such as employees of 
local bodies, etc., provision should be made for compulsory insurance. 

159. Employees’ societies should encourage subsidiary occupations 
and cottage industries among members of employees’ families. Government 
must render help in this direction by subsidies and lending officers. 

160, A second loan should not ordinarily be issued to a member of a 
Government servants’ or employees’ societies before he has repaid a certain 
portion of the first loan or before the expiry of a epee time from the date 
of the last loan. 


161. A higher rate of interest may be charged on the sum borrowed 
in excess of the members’ own contributions to the thrift fund. 


162. The individual maximum credit should be limited to four times 
the salary of the member provided it will be open to the society to grant loans 
beyond the limit against jewels or other valuable securities. 

163. The Government should take power to permit pay-disbursing 
officers to deduct from the salary of their servants instalments of loans or other 
contributions due from them towards Government servants’ societies and other 
employees’ societies. 

164. Where there are transfers of employees from the area of 
society to another, the lending society should have the power to require the 
officers in the latter area to make necessary deductions. 

165. Some protection should be given in respect of debts due to 
co-operative societies, and Civil Procedure Code or the rules under the Madras 
Co-operative Societies Act may be amended so as to provide for the attachment 
of salaries of Rs. 50 and above, 

166. Employees’ societies may attempt a system of joint purchase 
and sale of members’ more common domestic requirements by collecting 
indents from them. 

167. Heads of Departments must be instructed to take interest in 
the working and welfare of Government servants’ co-operative societies and 
if the members so desire, Po may be made also the presidents of the societies 
concerned, 

168. Government should make it obligatory on the part of employers 
of industrial labour to start and run co- operative societies for their workers. 

E 169. The workers should be paid their wages weekly instead of 
monthly. 

7 170. Provision should be made in the rules for the constitution in 
big employees’ societies of smaller bodies of representatives or delegates in 
place of the present general body of members, in order to ensure a fuller 


consideration of the subjects and offer proper representation of all sections of 
opinion, 


i “e t 1 2 
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Co-operative Central Financing Organization. 


171, Co-operative central banks should continue to be independent 
financing banks for their respective areas and affiliated to the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank as at present and should not be converted into 
branches of the Provincial Bank. 


172, Central banks should not be split up into small units, popularly 
known as taluk banking unions. 


173. Central banks should be constituted on the basis of one bank for 
one revenue district without prejudice to any scheme of amalgamation, where 
local co-operative opinion favours such amalgamation. 


174. Inorder to make central banks pure type banking unions com- 
posed of affiliated societies alone, individual share-holders should be eliminated 
from central banks. 

175. Central banks should co-opt three individuals to their boards of 
management and provide fo- such co-option in their bye-laws. 


176. Representation of depositors on the boards of management of 
central banks is not recommended. 


177. Central banks are advised to encourage deposits for one to three 
years, and to place themselves in possession of adequate funds for supplying 
medium term capital. 

178. The present restriction imposed by Government regarding 
investment of deposits by local bodies in central banks should be withdrawn. 


179. Central banks should ordinarily rely on their own funds for the 
return of deposits on due dates; in exceptional cases, the Provincial Bank may 
also lend to the central banks for this purpose. 


180, The money advanced by central banks to marketing societies 
should not be taken into account in arriving at their maximum credit limit fixed 
at ten times their owned capital. 


181, The present proportion of allocation of net profits of central 
banks towards reserve funds should be continued. 


182. No change is called for in the present made of investment of 
reserve funds of central banks. 


183. Bad debts (which have been definitely ascertained) should be 
written off every year and necessary adjustments made to reduce bad debt 
reserve with the approval of the Registrar. 


184. The method of estimating Bad Debts by actual enquiries with 
reference to securities, repaying power, etc, is satisfactory and should be done 
with greater care, ; 

185. Overdues both of principal and interest should be separately set 
out in the balance sheets of central banks as also loans for which extensions 
have been given. 
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186. The present standard and form of fluid resources are satisfactory 
and no change is called for. 


187. The cash credits given by the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank to central banks against co-operative paper should also be included for 
purposes of fluid resouice for their outside liabilities also. 


188, The operations of central banks should be limited to short-term 
and medium-term loans, The medium-term loans should not run normally 
beyond five years, in exceptional cases five to seven years and in no case beyond 
seven years, . 

189. Central banks should lend only to affiliated societies, and not to 
individuals. 

190. Government should give subsidies and loans to central banks 
for the construction of godowns for the provision of storage accommodation 
and for promoting agricultural marketing. 


1gt. Central banks may be permitted to develop a safe custody 
department and to take a re-pledge of the gold on which societies have lent 
sums to their members. 


192. Central banks should interest themsevles in all co-operative 
activities and should finance societies intended for cottage industrialists and 
artisans. 

193. Central banks may be empowered to proceed against individual 
members of societies if the panchayats neglect to recover the dues from them. 

194. Central banks may continue or undertake commercial 
transactions and banking business of all kinds (excepting discounting of 
bills). ` 

195. There should be a closer contact with and mutual arrangements 
between commercial banks and co-operative banks for collection of bills, etc. 

196. The existing concession of free transmission of funds for bona- 
fide co-operative transactions should be continued by Government. 


197. The present practice of adjustment of share capital of societies 
in central banks towards loans due by them may continue. 


198. The payment of preferential dividend and issue of preferential 
shares by central banks may be done away with. 


199. Co-option of five individuals to the Board of Management 
of the Provincial Bank is recommended. 


200. The formation of two apex banks, one for the Andhra districts 
and another for the Tamil districts working under the Registrar of the Province 
and with headquarters in the city of Madras with the option for Malabar and 
South Kanara to determine their own affiliation is recommended. 


(To be continued) 


MINIMUM PRICE OF JUTE 
Decision of the Indian Jute Mllls Association 


The results of the Conference at Delhion December 4 and 5 among 
the representatives of the Government of India, the Governments of the various 
jute-growing provinces and the Indian Jute Mills Association were considered 
ata special meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association at Royal Exchange, 
Calcutta. 


The proposals are : 


(1) The Mills will do their utmost to purchase jute during the period 
ending April 15, 1941 according to the following programme : 


That they will purchase 15 lakh bales by January 15, 25 lakh bales by 
February 15, 324 lakh bales by March 15, and 373 lakh bales by April 15. 


(2) This will be exclusive of any jute cf quality lower than bottoms 
other than cuttings “bottoms” to be defined as jute containing not more than 
7o per cent of sacking weft. 


(3) The jute to which the programme applies will be bought at prices 
not lower than those suggested by the Association in November last. The 
basic minimum prices for loose jute are :— 

Indian district —Middles — Rs 7-12. Bottoms— Rs. 6 ; 

Indian Jat~ Middles — ~Rs, 8-4. Bottoms— Rs. 6-8 ; 

European Packed —Middles—Rs. 8-8. Bottoms- Rs. 6-12. 


Unassorted Deshi in Drums—Rs. 6 per maund. 


(4). Jute excluded from the buying programme under (2) above will be 
subject to no price agreement. 


Terms for jute purchase 


(5) If in any of the four periods referred to in the above buying programme 
the mills are unable to purchase the full amount stipulated and if prices have 
not risen by more then 4 annas per maund above the agreed minimum prices 
referred to in (3) above, the Association will arrange to purchase jute up to 
the stipulated totals on behalf of Government on the following terms :— 


(i) The Association will act as agents for all Government purchase, 
ensuring that qualities are according to standard and such as can reasonably 
be utilised in mills’ manufactures and therefore marketable ; 
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(ii) The Association will arrange for the mills to give storage facilities 
for the jute, for a period which will not exceed 18 months. except by mutual 
agreement ; 


(ili) Mills which give storage facilities will be paid a godown rent of I 
anna per maund per annum ; 

(iv) The Government will be responsible for insurance against all risks, 
to the extent that they may wish to have this effected, and will take all respon- 
sibility for deterioration, wastage, loss of weight and risk of failure to recover 
under sellers’ guarantees for defects ; 


(v) The-Government will be responsible for actual inward and outward 
handling charges except in respect of jute sold to a mill in which it is stored on 
their behalf ; 

(vi) The mills will make no buying charges, - 


(6) The Government will be responsible for the financing of purchases 
effected on their behalf subject to any arrangement that may be made ona 
voluntary footing with mills under which they will participate in such financing 
or relieve Government of it altogether, 


Strongly and unanimously recommended by the committee, these pro- 
posals were accepted by all the member mills with but one exception, whose 
representative wished to have a further opportunity of discussing the matter 
with his directors. 


These new minimum prices for loose jute were now, therefore, operative. 
There had been no change in the minimum prices for manufactured goods. 


As regards the last proposal, the members it is understood, will give 
their further consideration to the question of detail regaiding purchases on 
Government account should this become necessary. 


Policy of the Government 


. The Government of Bengal have issued the following communique :— 


The Government of Bengal are gratified to note that the arrangement 
arrived at a Conference held in Delhi between the Government of India, 
the Government of Bengal and certain representatives of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association has been unanimously accepted without reserve by the membeis 
of the Association. 


The disposal of the current year’s jute crop at prices not unsatisfactory 
to the jute growers has presented Government with a major and extremely 
difficult problem. The high prices obtained for jute shortly after the declaration 
of war greatly stimulated its production. The area under jute was considerably 
expanded ; jute was grown on lands that were not suitable for it ; the crop 
hecame unmanagable in its proportions and added to these factors, the lack of 
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sufficient steeping water at the ciucial moment at the beginning of the 
harvest period led to a considerable proportion of the crop being of 
irferior quality. The attempts of Government to restrict sowings were 
frustrated. Despite Government’s warnings that war might seriously interfere 
with the trade in jute and far from stimulating demand and prices, might 
have the opposite effect. Government had to withdraw its proposals owing to 
tke combined pressure of those interests who believed that the Government's 
forecast of the situation was incorrect, that the war would increase the demand 
aid high prices would continue 10 be maintained, unfortunately, the course 
o? events bave justified the misgivings of Government. Many countries that 
pirchased jute are now in enemy hands. The demand for jute and for jute 
manufactured commodities has also fallen due largely to restriction in trade. 
This has been further aggravated by shipping restrictions. With the supply 
far in excess of the demand, it was inevitable that the price of jute could not be 
maintained. Government therfore set themselves to the task of finding means 
whereby despite all difficulties and risks of the situation, prices could be 
secured for the jute growers which would not be unsatisfactory to them. 


Before the season commenced Government consulted the representatives 
cf the trade with a view to taking such action as might secure the desired 
cbject. Ultimately, the industry as represented by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association undertook to recommend to the member mills that they should 
purchase jute at their usual rates of buying, up to the end of December, 1940 at 
prices in Calcutta not below certain agreed minimum levels. The agreed 
minimum prices were made known to all concerned by Government and 
growers were advised to demanc the corresponding mofussil prices for the 
different grades of jute that they had to sell and were also advised to sell 
slowly and steadily and to 1efrain from dumping large quantities of jute on 
the market at any one time. The prices were of such a level that they were 
designed to secure to the agriculturist a very fair and adequate price for his 
tute. For some time, the agreement was successful in maintaining an adequate 
Tevel of prices. Government are indeed glad to record their appreciation of 
the fact that the growers all over the province responded very readily to the 
Sovernment’s advice and refrained from exerting any selling pressure where 
-here was no demand. This has undoubtedly saved the agriculturists from 
Jisposing of any appreciable portion of their crop at inadequate prices, and 
sonsiderable quantities of jute which normally would have been disposed of 
ay this time now remain in their hands. Owing unfortunately to a number 
>f causes not within Government’s power to control, the mills did not maintain 
chat pressure of buying in the market which would have contributed to keep 
prices m the mofussil the rates corresponding to the agreed minimum 
vates fixed for Calcutta and jute began to change hands at less than such 
prices, In some places growers did not even find any buyers for their jute, 
In others, the middleman purchased jute at lower than parity prices; he 
made profit on such of his jute as he was able to sell to the mills, the rest 
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of his jute remained and still remains in his hands. To meet the exigency 
arising out of this downward tendency in prices Government felt it incumbent 
to take further ' measures before the Situation deteriorated further and became 
irremediable. The mills made certain suggestions which Government were 
unable to accept for two main reasons. Firstly, the new proposals contained 
no definité assurance that buying pressure would be maintained and thata 
substantial portion of the remaining crop would be taken up by them at the 
new rates proposed. Secondly, the proposals contained the suggestion for 
the introduction of a new low standard below the recognised bottom grade, 
and Government feared that this would result in good quality bottoms being 
sold as low grade bottoms and would result in a considerable ‘rise in standard 
all round and thus be detrimental to the interests of the growers. It was 
feared for instance that jute hitherto bought as ‘bottoms’’ at say Rs.‘7|- per 
maund would by’ competition amongst sellers come to be classified as the new 
low mark and therefore ‘growers wouid be forced to sell itat a much lower 
price. 

The mills unfortunately were unable to make any alternative 
suggestions and Government sought the assistance of the Government of 
India, who convened a Conference at Delhi on the 4th December, 1940 to 
discuss the situation, it was agreed at this Conference that the new low 
grade bottom mark would be abandoned, and that the mills would buy at 
least 37$ lakhs of bales by the middle of April in stages which were considered 
sufficient to keep up adequate and sustained buying pressure and maintain 
parity prices in the mofussil for the jute growers. These 374 lakhs were to 
be generally speaking of a quality not worse’ than bottoms, and any jute 
purchased’ apart from such quality would be in addition to these purchases. 
Tf the mills fail to buy the quota of 374 lakhs of bales in the manner and in 
the stages required from them they will buy the quantity of which they 
fall short an' behalf of Government and at Government expense. 


The position therefore is now as follows:— 

The mills will during the next four months make steady purchase of jute 
amounting at least to 187} lakhs òf maunds of jute. This jute will consist 
only of grades of and above a bottom grade which has been defined for the 
purposes of this arrangement as “jute free from stick and of hunka consisting 
of not more than 70 p c sacking weft”. Jute of quality lower than this, 
except “cuttings”, is not included in the arrangement and no price has been 
fixed forit For the jute to be bought under this arrangement with the mills 
the minimum Calcutta prices have been fixed as follows:— 


E _ Middles. Bottoms. 
- Rs. As. _ Rs. As. 


Indian District . 75 12 6 o 
Indian Jat 8 4 6. 8. 
European Packed" . . 8 8 ,6 12 


Daisee, unassorted Rs, 6j-per maund, 


6 
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Growers are requested to note these prices carefully and to calculate for 
themselves the corresponding price in the markets at which they sell their jute in 
the mofussil. The mofussil market price is, as a rule, from -|ra|- to Rs 1-4 per 
maund lower than the calcutta price, depending on the distance from Calcutta, 
the cost of freight etc. They should as before, refuse to sell at lower prices: 
and should refrain from rushing in to sell large quantities at one time. The 
Calcutta prices set out above are the minimum prices at which mills will buy 
either on their own behalf or on behalf of Government. They ae not fixed 
prices. Government are of opinion that as minimum prices they are, considering 
all the factors which have been mentioned above, not unsatisfactory from the 
growers’ point of view and that it was impossible to maintain higher minimum 
prices at the time of the season. The growers should take note that these prices 
are for jute which is known as‘middles’ and ‘bottoms’. Growers as a general rule 
do not assort their jute and do not sell it in grades. They bring to the market 
mixed unassorted jute, which usually contains both middles and bottoms. The 
price of this unassorted jute will therefore not be the minimum price payable for 
bottoms, but will be determined by the proportion of middles and bottoms in the 
jute As ageneral rule therefore minimum prices that will be obtained by the 
agriculturist for his average jute will be higher than the minimum prices 
obtainable for bottoms only. By taking the Calcutta prices given in this note 
and deducting a suitable amount to get the local market rate, growers can 
safely arrive at a fair valuation of the jute they offer for sale. 


As before Government advise growers not to sell high quality jute alone. 
Prices for high quality have been well maintained so far and there is every 
reason to expect that the demand for this type will continue to be good and 
that prices will not drop. Growers therefore are advised to sell their jute in 
reasonable assortments only and not to dispose of their high quality jute for 
which there is a demand without disposing of their low quality jute of 
which there is a considerable surplus. 


As has been pointed above, the major portion of the crop still remains 
in the hands of the jute growers, and this new arrangement the news of which 
has already succeeded in raising prices in the mofussil, will directly benefit those 
who have still the crop in their possession. It is expected that by the middle 
of April at least two-thirds of the crop will have been sold at, satisfactory rates. 
In view of the huge crop this year, this will result in a very substantlal sum of 
money passing into the hands of the agriculturists. It will increase his holding 
power and will enable him to resist any attempt to purchase his crop at lower 
rates. Further by the middle of April the restriction programme of Govern- 
ment will be in full swing, and with the prospect of a short crop next year 
and of similarly regulated crops year after year, there is every likelihood that 
there will be no need for further Government intervention to secure to the 
agriculturists an adequate price for such of his jute as he may be disposed 
to sell before the end of the season, that is before the 3oth June 1941. 
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Government have every confidence that the growers will continue to sell 
their jute slowly and steadily as before and will refuse prices below the corres- 
ponding Calcutta prices. Growers are warned against any attempt by buyers to 
induce them to part with low quality jute for too low a price on the assumption 
that itis practically valueless. With two-thirds restriction being not only a 
practical possibility but being certain of execution, jute of every quality will 
almost certainly be in demand. The growers should not be in a hurry 
to dispose of low quality jute at once at very low rates. 


Lastly Government desire to emphasise as strongly as possible the 
absolute necessity of the regulation of the jute crop from yearto year. It 
would.have been impossible to secure this year any price worth the name for 
jute, had not Government at the same time determined firmly to restrict the 
next year’s crop. It will be readily realised that if the crop is grown from 
year to year without restriction so that a plentiful supply is maintained, and 
‘at the same time there is no corresponding demand for jute such 
jute as finds a sale will be sold for next to nothing. In the interests 
therefore of the growers themselves, it is necessary that the crop of 
jute should be regulated and the supply of jute correspond to the demand. 
The policy which Government have firmly adopted is a long term policy, 
which they intend shall be applied over a whole series of years. It is only 
thus that any permanent benefit can accrue to the growers and a steady price 
for jute maintained from one season to another. For the ensuing season 
Government have decided to limit the acreage on which jute can be grown to 
one-third of the acreage sown in 1940. Government are certain that the 
agriculturists will fully realise not only the necessity but the advantages of 
restriction and in their own interests will carry out the instructions of Govern- 
ment to the letter, 








GLEANINGS 


INDIAN INTEREST RATES AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
CREDIT MOVEMENT 


The Review of International Co-operation, in a recent issue, 
discusses the necessity of lowering the existing rates of interest in 
the Co-operative Credit Movement in India on the following 
grounds : ~ 


Of the numerous problems which are now attracting 
the attention of the leadership of the Indian Co-operative Move- 
ment, probably none is of greater importance than the reduction 
of the dead weight of the agricultural indebtedness which is the 
cause of so much misery in the life of Indian peasantry. The 
main purpose of the primary Co-operative Societies, which grow 
like mushrooms in different parts of India, is not so much the 
organisation of marketing as the provision of finance to the 
crop growers. The importance of cheap finance can be 
illustrated by the fact that while in the metropolitan towns, 
like Calcutta and Bombay, leading banks advance credit to 
their approved customers ata rate not exceeding 3— 4 per cent 
per annum, the lowest rate of interest in the villages is 86 per 
cent, which rises very often to as much as 60 per cent per 
annum, 


The development of primary Co-operative Societies in 
recent years, the setting up of central banks, of which there 
aro now as many as 120 in the Province of Bengal alone, to 
which these primary Societies are affiliated, and the creation of 
Provincial Co-operative Banks, have made the accumulated 
resources ofthe country, and even those of the world’s money 
markets, accessible to the Indian peasantry. Where the credit 
movement has made suficient headway, individual members are 
now able to borrow from their Societies at a rate varying from 
12-15 per cent, which should be considered a real achievement 
under Indian conditions, It is also observed that the growth of 
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Co operation and the availability of cheaper finance have already 
compelled the village moneylender (mahajan) to lower consider- 
ably his interest rates. 


As is unavoidable when business progress exceeds avail- 
able resources of capital and organisation, the Indian credit 
movement is passing through a very difficult period. This has 
attracted the attention of the provincial Registrars of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, who in their recent reports have suggested a 
number of remedies, The Co-operative Conference of the 
Province of Bengal, which took place in Calcutta on 80th March, 
1940, was mainly preoccupied with the present position of the 
Movement, which was summarised by the Hon. V. Ramadas 
Pantulu, a member of the Central Committee of the I. C. A., in 
his Presidential Address, as follows : 


a. The main causes of the recent deterioration of the Indian credit 
movement are the non-observance of the moral precepts of Co-operation and 
the violation of the material precepts of business life ; 


& Rural economy is, at the present moment, a deficit economy. This 
affects the position of both the primary Societies and the central banks in 
various provinces, while the peasant finds it difficult to pay even at the present 
1educed rates of interest ; 


c. Theeffect upon the central banks is the 1eduction of their liquid 
resources to a minimum inadequate to meet withdrawals, resulting in the 
necessity to’ draw on the reserve funds. The central banks are often unable 
to repay deposits on maturity ; 


d. Apart from carrying on their regular credit operations and financing 
new enterprises, such as Fishery Societies and Sale and Supply Societies, 
and the increased requirements of crop financing, the provincial banks are 
called upon to shoulder new responsibilities in giving financial suppoit to 
the central banks ; 


é. Moreover, the margin between the borrowing and lending rates 
of the provincial banks has already narrowed to an extent hardly permissible 
by the present strained position of the money market. The provincial banks 
may not be able to borrow at the present rates and may be compelled to put 
up their lending rates. 


J. While keeping in view the inexorable needs of the agriculturalists 
for cheap credit, the provincial banks must adhere to sound banking and 
credit practices, and cannot bring down their lending rates below the proper 
economic level and margin of safety. 
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Mr. Pantulu, in agreement with the Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies, sees the main cause of the present difficulties 
of the credit movement in tha unbearable burden of the accumu“ 
lated debt of the peasantry, and stresses the necessity of finan- 
cial re-organisation of both the primary Societies and the central 
banks by writing off a part of their outstanding liabilities and by 
the funding of the rest by spreading its repayment over a long 
period at relatively moderate rate of interest. He also consi- 
ders the rates which the central banks are charging to the 
primary Societies—125 per cent per annum—excessive, and 
suggests that a reduction can be achieved by eliminating 
unnecessary expense and rationalising the service, In his final 
recommendations he supported the suggestions made at the 
thirteenth Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, 
held in Delhi last December, that: 

a. The provincial Governments should provide sufficient 
long-term funds, either inthe form ofe direct subsidy or by 
enabling the provincial Co-operative Banks to raise such funds 
by issuing debentures, the interest of which would be guaranteed 
by the Government. 

b. The primary Societies, on which the entire edifice of 
the co-operative credit organisation rests, should be thoroughly 
overhauled and rationalised by weeding cut the inefficient units, 
by increasing the membership of the more prosperous ones, and, 
finally, by amalgamating several Societies into larger units. 


The necessity of keeping the rates of interest as low as 
possible for the ultimate borrower was also stressed in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Central Banks’ Conference held at Madras 
on 20th April, one of which reads :— i 

“The Central Banks’ rates of interest should in no case exceed 2 per cent 
over the lending rate of the Provincial Bank, and. the rate at which the’ 
primary societies lend should not exceed 2 per cent over the rate at which 
they borrow from the Cent:al Banks” 

This would be the first step in the realisation of the pro- 
posal of the Indian Reserve Bank providing for an organic 
structure of interest rates throughout the Co-operative Move- 
ment, 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AMONG STUDENTS 


The following account from the Co-operative Information 
No 4,1940, issued by the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
of how the co-operative movement served as a means of affording 
facilities‘ to thousands of students in the U. 8. A. to receive 
college education will be of interest to the co-operators and the 
students of this country :— l 


According tothe “Co-operative Consumer” (North Kansas 
City, U. S. A.), the students of the Texas Agricultural and Mecha- 
nical College were among the pioneers of this movement. As 
in 1982 many students had to leave this college because they 
had not enough money to continue their studies, a small group 
of them, 12 in number, created a co-operative house They 
rented an old house; the landlord furnished the material for 
repairs and the students the man power. They furnished it 
with odds and ends and found s woman who was willing to be 
cook and house-mother in exchange for board and lodging and 
$1.00 per student per month. All the bedmaking, housecleaning, 
dishwashing, preparation of food for cooking was to be done by 
the boys on fixed schedules that allowed for no shirking. All 
costs were borne equally ; some boys contributed their share 
in the form of meats and vegetables from their farm homes, 


From its inception the plan was an unqualified success. 
In 1934, nearly 250 students lived in 20 of such houses. By 
1936 there were 700 students organised in co-operatives, with 
more students looking for houses. The colleges then raised 
$100,000 to build 14 model houses, each with a capacity of 82 
students and each with its own student manager. To-day over 
1,000 students are feeding and housing themselves co-operatively. 
And the majority of these boys have no more money than did 250 
students who were obliged to leave college during the yeay 
prior to the organisation of the first co-operative. 


From Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College the 
idea spread to the University of Texas, where 300 young men 
and women now operate 15 housing units and save $25,000 on 
room and board. 
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At the University of Washington, six years ago, there 
were boys living in the cheapast of rooms, eating at the meanest 
lunch counters and tco often going to classes hungry. In the 
Spring of 1988, 87 of these boys who had heard of co-operative 
houses in other colleges pledged each other to return in the 
Autumn with $10 apiecs to invest. 


At the beginning of the school year, they found a house 
they could rent cheaply. With their $370 capital they bought 
paint, cleaning materials, cheap coats, a few secondhand chairs 
and tables. 


As other boyssaw this group getting board and room, 
with good substantial meals, for $16 per student a month, more 
houses followed. The girls, not to be outdone, started one. In 
1989, the University of Washington co-operatives had equipment 
worth 20,000 dollar and were doing a business of over 
100,000 dollar. 


A central organisation has grown up, run by directors 
elected from the various houses. The individual kitchens have 
been replaced by a modern central kitchen with its own truck to 
carry hot food to the several dining halls. The central kitchen 
means better meals at lower cost, permitting the employment of 
a real chef and more economical purchasing. In 1988 the 
central unit set up its own quick-freezing plant to handle 
vegetables bought by the ton direct from the farms, 


With rapid growth came, of course, problems: how to 
organise the social life for students. They tackled this problem 
just as they had the economic ones—along co-operative 
lines. 


Teachers were employed to give courses in the social 
amenities, The various houses began to stage their own 
dances. And when a play came to town they bought out the 
whole theatre for a night. 


Outdoor sports were handled in the same co-operative 
way: ‘Tennis courts were rented and the cost to individuals 
cut to a minimum. SEi equipment was bought by the manage- 
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- ment and rented to the members, As the skiing groups grew, 
buses and mountain lodges were rented for weekend 
parties. Pe ae o 


` Business g groups, farm and corhmanity organisations soon 
RA story. Which meant the farther . development of boys 
and girls who could get on their feet and talk intelligently to 
men and women who had never heard anything like this from 
a campus before.. 


At the . University of Orevon a few boya 6 were 
crowded into ‘shabby rented rooms and living on boiled rice and 
milk started an organisation which now operates four houses 
and has , waiting list thatis driving it to further expansion. 
The four -moderh and well-equipped buildings at the University 
of California. (one. of them the largest apartment house in 
Berkeley) which to-day house and feed 510 students at an average 
of $18 á month originated with 14 desperate students who, in 
the Spring of 1988, put up $10 apiece and went to work. 


Almost every state from Oalifornia to Massachusetts—where 
Harvard this year organised a dining co-operative—has its 
pioneer group. And to housing and dining co-operatives the 
students are adding their own cleaning and laundry services. 
All charge a basic fee to cover expenses and any surplus is 
returned to individual students in the form of dividends. A 
dining co-operative in Minnesota took over a cafeteria.. 


The college co-operatives to day have a membership of 
over 100,000 ‘students. And not only do they do an annual 
business- in’ the millions ; they also teach a new and vital course 
in economics. ; 


Thousands have moved out of miserable rooms in shabby 
sections. of college towns into houses in the campus where they 
have -enten well, found time to play and gained new intellectual, 
soojal and | ‘economia experiences. 
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UNIVERSAL CO-OPERATION WOULD INSURE 
PERMANENT PEACE 


The Canadian Co operator in its last August issue, which 
we have just received, expresses its faith in the Philosophy of 
Co-operation which properly tried by all nations would ensure 
lasting peace in the world, in the following strain ;— 


The argument has been advanced that war indicates the 
failure of Co-operation. It will be more correct to urge that the 
nations of the world have not yet tried it. 


If it had been possible to leave the settlement of inter- 
national differences to the International Co-operative Alliance 
composed of national co-operative bodies which desired mutual 
satisfaction and not national advantage, there would have been 
no war. When cooperative philosophy governs the minds of 
men permanent peace will be assured. All peoples will be 
working together for their mutual advantage, instead of to serve 
themselves at the expense of others. Team work would wrest 
from the national resources of the world all that would be 
necessary to insure an abundant life for all. 


It is unwise and incorrect to argue there has been a 
failure of co-operation between the nations. Their philosophy 
has been one of international competition which has dismally 
failed. The tragedy of war, involving stupendous losses of men 
and material, should pave the way towards the acceptance and 
practice of co-operative philosophy in the relations between 
nations. 

The above facts, notwithstanding, there can be no question 
this war,as well as the last one, has arisen from the ambition 
of the rulers of one great but undemocratic nation to achieve 
national aggrandisement at the expense of other countries by 
the force of arms. It is necessary that such @ menace to 
international security should be destroyed. When that takes 
place, international law and order can be established and 
conditions will exist favorable to the international practice of 
co-operative philosophy. 
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g history of Co-operative Movement in India has 

been, largely, a history of disappointments, of unful- 
filled hopes and unrealised dreans. The pioneers of Indian 
co-operation looked upon the movement asa panacea for most 
economic evils. It was with them at once a specific for the 
agricultural and industrial backwardness of India and a solution 
for the age old problem of Indian proverty. Though the move- 
ment has made appreciable progress in different directions the 
initial faith is shattered to pieces. Serious defects have crept 
into the systems of co-operation in every province of India and 
checked its progress. 


In Burma, Behar, Central Provinces, the United Provinces, 
Bombay and Madras Committees of Enquiry have sought to 
diagnose the diseases of Co operation and suggested remedies. 
Bengal has lagged behind in this respect. But the task of a 
fairly comprehensive survey and formulation of future plan 
has been performed with remarkable ability and insight by 
Dr. J. P. Niyogi, University Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, in his recent work on “The Co-operative Movement 
in Bengal.” 


The case fora thorough enquiry into the principles and 
methods of co-operation in India is advocated by the author 
with his usnal clarity. The publication of the Report of the 
Maclagan Committee, argues Professor Niyogi, was an important 
event in the history of the development of co-operation in India ` 
for nearly a quarter of a century. The recommendations 








* Review of ‘The Co-operative Movement in Bengal’ by Professor J. P, 
Niyogi, M.A., P.H.D.— Macmillan ( 10s, 6d) 
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embodied in this Report have played a decisive part in shaping 
co-operative policy and programme. But the crisis through 
which the movement has passed, owing to the collapse of agri- 
cultural prices, has made many of the observations of the 
Maclagan Committee obsolete. “The time has therefore come 
when the position should be reviewed once more by. an expert 
Committee and the main lines of future development autho- 
ritatively laid down.” The purpose of Dr, Niyogi’s work is 
to throw light on the working of co-operative .credit and 
marketing societies in Bengal, so as to-prepare the way for 
more enlightened plans for improving agricultural, credit 
facilities, l l l , Ye . 

In 1907 there were only 222 Village and Urban Societies 
in the province with a membership of 6483 persons and a 
working capital of Rs. 24,887. In 1936 societies numbered well 
over 23,009 with a membership of more than 800,000 persons 
and a working capital of nearly 19 crores. But if mere numbers 
were any criterion of progress, the Bengal Co-operative Societies 
would be regarded as prosperous. In 1917 the proportion of 
‘good’ and ‘fairly good’ societies was nearly 10 per cent. In 1935 
this proportion had sunk toa little over 2 per cent, while during 
the same period -weak and inefficient societies multiplied to an 
alarming extent. 


“Tt is misreading of the history of the Co-operative 
movement ofthe provinze” points out the distinguished’ author, 
“to suggest that the world wide depression of 1929 is chiefly 
responsible for its general deterioration’ Asa matter of fact 
the seeds of decay had been sown broadcast very early in its- 
career by a disregard of those rules of prudent finance and effi- 
cient administration on which the co-operative movement neces- 
sarily rely. It may be esserted with confidence that the slump 
of 1929 would not have paralysed co-operative credit. but’ for 
* over financing, which had been practised on. a large scale and the_ 
virtual absence of any check, internal or external, on the activi- 
ties of rural societies. Committees of management usually 
apathetic but stirred to a brief period of activity when- loans are 
doled out, staff of supervisors woefully inadequate for- the purpose 
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of effective control and a failureon the part of those responsible 
for guiding policy to enforce their own departmental Circulars 
inspite of repeated violations by village societies and Central 
Banks of the injunctions contained therein —these are among the 
contributory causes that are responsible for the set back in the 
movement.” This judicious survey ia followed up by Dr. Niyogi 
by the courageous suggestion that’ “an essential preliminary to 
the task of reconstruction is perhaps the liquidation ona large 
scale of the thoroughly inefficient societies that impede progress.” 


There is a school of thought who advocates that primary 
credit societies may deal in a comprehensive manner with many 
district rural problems. It is futile to expect, argues the author, 
that the members of the committed of management of rural 
credit societies—dominated by cliques and torn by fections—will 
discharge such onerous duties when they have failed miserably 
to carry out their limited tasks. ~The ideal of a village bank 
supplying, among other things, the motive force for rural uplift 
must wait until the time is ripe for the experiment. Meanwhile 
in the interest of rural credit societies themselves it would 
perhaps be desirable to link up credit and marketing business, 
preferably in the few A and B class societies of the province. 


Amongst the Urban Banks the employees societies, . parti- 
cularly those of Calcutta, have been pre-eminently successful. 
But it remains true that the Urban banks, as a body, have confined 
their business to money lending on orthodox lines. They have 
not been successfal-in attaining “the co-operative ideal of the 
Luzzatti type of banking.” They have made hardly any attempt to 
popularise short term loans for financing local trade, petty indus- 
tries and for assisting artisans and craftsmen. Nor have: they, 
barring a few isolated cases, made any .attempt’ to provide 
modern banking facilities such-as opening .of current accounts, 
introduction- of the cheque system, remittance ‘business and 
acceptance and issue-of hundies. ' 


_ The tale of pure Co-operative Central Banks is also not 
very encouraging. They- have. generally failed to secure deposits, 
depended -almost entirely on ‘the Provincial Bank,: failed to 
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enlist the support of public spirited individuals interested in 
co-operation, failed to propagate the principles of Co-operation 
amongst the rural folk, depended helplessly on the Government 
Department for guidance, carried business on unsound lines, 
failed to realise their dues and have been callous about their 
own obligations. Professor Niyogi suggests, as a remedy, 
the amalgamation of inefficient banks with such neighbouring 
banks as are efficient 


In connection with the Provincial Co-operative Bank 
Professor Niyogi refers to the Reports of the “Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India. The preliminary 
report put the problem of credit thus: “Except for genuine 
short term business, Provincial Co-operative Bank cannot 
expect facilities from the Reserve Bank.” With regard to 
marketing credit the Reserve Bank would be most reluctant 
to grant the Co-operative Societies any assistance so long as 
they were “too one-sidedly representative of the debtor.” The 
suggestion has therefore been made that a reorganisation in the 
directorate of Central and Provincial Banks must be carried 
out before the Reserve Ban could let flow any capital to the 
ryot through the channel of the Provincial Bank The author 
examines the analogues of South Africa, Newzealand and 
Australia and comes to a conclusion that should attract wide 
notice: It is on the development of marketing credit that the 
Reserve Bank of India should primarily concentrate in the near 
future. Properly conducted this is a business in which risk will 
be reduced to a minimum as advances will be limited under the 
Reserve Bank Act to a period not exceeding nine months, But 
in order to enable the Reserve Ban to grant the necessary 
mareting credit the Provincial Bank must be in a position 
to produce a document of title to the goods against which the 
Reserve Ban will be prepared to grant the necessary credit 
facilities. All these imply the development of a system of 
licensed ware houses, grading and standardisation. 


The author explains the three categorries of land mort- 
gage banks: (a) those runon co-operative lines, (b) banks 
worked on joint-stock basis and (o) non-co-operative public 
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institutions owned and directly controlled by states or 
municipalities. He arguesin favour of the existing separation 
of Mortgage banks and Central banks .The underlying principles 
of mortgage banking in Europe and America are referred to 
in this connection. In his opinion the Land Mortgage Banks 
of Bengal are yet inan experimental stage and itis too early 
to pronounce any judgment on them. It is however evident 
that they are proceeding very cautiously in regard to granting 
loans. In 193-36 they received 2628 applications for an 
aggregate loan of over 18 lakhs. Out of these only 757 applica- 
tions were accepted for loans amounting to nearly Rs. 34 lakhs. 
But in spite of the cautious policy which the banks have been 
following, “the first faint symptoms of what looks like the 
familiar problem of overdue loans have already manifested 
themselves,” 


Dr. Niyogi institutes a helpful comparison of co-operative 
marketing societies of India to the Marketing Boards of Britain, 
South Africa or the Stabilisation Corporation of the U-S A. 
After pointing out the political, distributive and productive 
advantages of Marketing Societies he argues that local conditions 
in India require that “during the early years at any rate, sale 
societies should combine credit with marketing business.” In 
the next place sale societies have to contend with certain 
difficulties which have to be provided against. First, an 
individual businessman is in a much better position to exercise 
control over the volume of production than a society composed 
of a group of individuals ; changing membership and lack ofa 
permanent body of members is & second handicap of such societies. 
Thirdly, with an illiterate peasantry, suspecting every move 
on the part of the Department of Co-operation, it is difftcult 
to enter intoa binding contract. . Fourthly, the operations of 
sales societies have often aroused the hostility of local dealers 
with whom these co-operative societies often compete. Fifthly, 
opposition of Mahajans has been another formidable obstacle. 
On top of this opposition from outside have come trials and 
difficulties due to internal dissensions, lack of trade experience, 
inefficient management and the absence of a body of trained 
men able to take charge of these infant institutions, Moreover 
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the problem of storage: of crops, a problem of outstanding 
importance, has hardly been tackled in India. The author puts 
forward the valuable suggesticn that storage accommodation can 
be increased by the provision of “licensed warehouses of - the 
American plan.” Finally, standardisation, grading and marketing 
are essential to any scheme of effective marketing. 


Joint-sale and joint production require for their success 
a high degree of Co-operative spirit, discipline and loyalty — 
qualities which are not abundant in any country, least of all 
in India. Hence the progress of societies of this class in India 
has been insignificant. After recounting the sad tale of jute 
and paddy sale societies of Bengal, Professor Niyogy goes on to 
point out that in Bengal “exceptional circumstances have 
favoured the growth of a few prosperous production and sale 
societies. There are the milk societies and the monopolistic 
organisation for the cultivation of ganja ( hemp ). 


In thelast chapter of his highly instructive monograph 
the learned author tackles some administrative and legislative 
problems. Regarding the Co-operative Societies Bill of 1938 
_ he remarks as follows: “It is hardly necessary to point out 
that if the Bengal Co-operative Societies- Bill of 1988 is perma- 
nently placed on the statute book, there will emerge’ a form of 
co-operation which is drilled and regimented by the State. But 
State-controlled Co-operation, while if would no doubt enable 
the Government to cope with the preseht emergency, will hardly 
offer a permanent solution towards our endeavour to build 
up a vigorous and self-reliant movement ” 


On account of its scientific detachment and balanced 
judgment Dr. Niyogi’s book will remain an outstanding 
contribution to the literature on Indian Co-operation. For a 
Co-operator in Bengal it is an indispensable guide, 





CO-OPERATIVE CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


BENGAL CHLEBRATHS THA HIGHTHANTH 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPHRATIVE DAY 


ot year also, the Bengal Co-operative Alliance—the 
national co-operative Organization of the province— 
asin previous years, focussed the attention of all co-operative 
organisations in Bengal, upon the importance of the Highteenth 
International Co-operative Day. The Day is observed on the 
first Saturday of July all over the world except in India, where 
it is being observed on the, first Saturday of November since the 
year 1980. This deviation has been accepted by the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance, as the rainy season which sets in 
India at this time of the year would hamper large scale demons- 
tration of the Festival. This year the first Saturday happened 
to fall on the 2nd November when most co-operators of Bengal 
were away from headquarters due to the Puja Holidays and the 
Mohamedans were observing the Ramzan Fast. The executives 
of the Bengal Co-operative Alliance, therefore, with the express 
desire of the co-operators decided to celebrate the Day in Bengal 
on the last Saturday of November by which time the Puja Holidays 
and Ramzan-fast would be over and all co operators would return 
to their headquarters, thus ensuring their fuller participation in 
the Festival. 


The Resolutions and the Manifesto for the Day issued by 
the International Co-operative Alliance together with the Call 
of Mr. Palmer—Vice-President of the International Co operative 
Alliance, the significance of the Rainbow flag and the Motto of 
Co-operation—“Hach for All and All for each” as vouchsafed 
by Dr. G. Fauquet printed on rainbow colour paper were circu- 
lated to co-operative institutions all over the province. They 
were requested to adopt the resolution and to read out these 
messages and to explain them in the national language at all 
meetings arranged in connection with the observance of the 
Day. 

8 
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It is gratifying to ncte that the co-operators of Bengal 
readily responded to the appeal of the Bengal Co-operative Alliance. 
Celebrations were held throughout the country on the 30th 
. November with due regard to the significance of the occasion. 
Reports of the celebration have been received from all over the 
country. A few extracts are being published elsewhere which 
reveal the realisation of the importance of the*occasion by the 
co-operators of Bengal and their faith in the principles of co- 
operation which “assures the equitable distribution of the 
resources Of the world andthe co-operation of all the people on 
a basis of human equality and mutual tolerance ; and which 
symbolises the freedom and right of the individual.” 


THE NEW LBHADER 


hanging the head of the Co-operstive Department has 

become almost contagious during recent months in upper 
India, In Behar Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore, the acting Registrar 
has been replaced by Mr. M. M. Philips, nos. In the U.P., 
on the retirement of Rai Bahadur Pandit Radhe Lal Chaturvedi, 
Mr. S. Hassan r.cs- has become the head of the Co operative 
Department. This time the change takes place in Bengal. 
Khan Bahadur A. M. Arshad Ali having served the Government 
of Bengal for the last 31 year and piloting the Co-operative 
movement as Registrar for the last 8 years has retired from Ist 
January 1941 and Mr. A. Ahmed 1.8, has stepped into 
his shoes. 

Khan Bahadur Arshad Ali entered the Junior Civil 
Service in 1909. Later on he was transferred to the Co-operative 
Department as an Inspector. By dint of his merit and honest 
labour he was soon promoted to the rank of Assistant Registrar. 
For sometime he worked as Personal Assistant to the Registrar. 
His devotion to duties soon earned him the title of Khan Sahib. 
In 1931 he officiated as Registrar when Rai Bahadur $S. K, 
Ganguli went on leave prior to his retirement. On his retire- 
ment Mr. Arshad Ali was confirmed in that post and was further 
honoured with the title of Khan Bahadur. Thus he devoted 
the most active 17 years of his life to the service of the co- 
op erative movement, 
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It was a misfortune for Khan Bahadur Arshad Ali that 
during his stwerdship the movement received a serious set back 
and he was subjected to criticisms from some quarters. But the. 
fault did not lie with him. The world wide economic depression 
which prevailed at the time affected the agricultural population 
everywhere and this had its repercussion on the co-operative 
societies composed entirely of agriculturists. Khan Bahadur 
Arshad Ali made every attempt to avert the impending crash 
in the Co-operative movement. For this purpose he drew up 
æ scheme for rehabilitating the movement and submitted it to 
the Government. Apprehending the usual delay that the 
Government would make in coming to a decision, he in the 
meantime induced the Government to provide the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank with loans for advancing short 
term credit to members of rural societies to enable them to 
raise their crops. The Government agreed to his proposition 
and advanced to the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank 
Rs, 20 Lakhs in 1939 and Rs. 60 Lakhs in 1940. This enabled 
the movement to be on its legs again. He further endeavoured 
to revitalise the movement by introducing Multipurpose Societies 
and with a view to improve collection advised on linking credit 
with the marketing of produce of members of rural Societies. 
But his term of office expired before he could make much 
headway in this direction. 


To Mr. Ahmed, the new standard bearer of the Co-opera- 
tive Department, we offer a most cordial welcome. Mr. Ahmed 
is no new comer to this Department. He joined the Indian 
Civil Service in 1980 and after serving for sometime in the adminis- 
trative Department he entered the Co-operative Department as 
Deputy Registrar in 1936 but at the end of the year he was 
transferred from this Department and was appointed Director of 
Debt Settlement Board. In 1938 he was again transferred to 
this Department as special officer when he visited Madras, 
Bombay, the Punjab and the United Provinces for studying the 
progress of Co-operative movement. In 1939 he was appointed 
Collector of Rajshahi district from where he has been called 
back to the Co-operative Department ss its head, 
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To pull the movement out of its present plight requires 
the best energy and enthusiasm of the officials and nonofficials 
alike. We are sure that Mr. Ahmed possesses such energy and 
enthusiasm and he like his predecessor will try to guide the 
movement with the co-operation of the best mnon-officialj 
co-operators. 


OHANGING THH RURAL SPIRIT 


aly H 8.M. Ishaque, i 0.8. Director of Rural Recons- 

‘truction, Bengal, recently called a conference of 
Press representatives at his office, to which we were also invited, 
Mr Ishaque explained to the conference the method of propa- 
ganda he would adopt for stimulating the consciousness of the 
masses in regard tothe betterment of rural Bengal. He also 
solicited the co-operation of the press in this venture and invited 
their helpful criticisms on his scheme. Mr. Ishaque’s method of 
propoganda is based on the following lines : : 


(a) extensive distribution of bulletins, 

ıb) staging of dramas in rural areas, 

.c) display of posters, 

(d) engaging services of renowned orators, 

(e) distribution of messages of distinguished per- 
sonalities. 


The object cf his scheme of rural reconstruction is to 
rouse the consciousness of the rural masses and this he calls 
“spiritual revival of rural Bengal” In his opinion “this can 
alone sustain any effcrt at material reconstruction”, 


Undoubtedly the plan of propaganda will be successfully 
carried out by the erstwhile publicity expert Rai Bahadur D. N. 
Mitra, who has lately joined him as Assistant Director of Rural 
Reconstruction. 


It is an admitted fact that the inertia that has appeared 
in the life of villagers is Bengal has paralysed their will to live. 
Such inertia has to be combated and their desire to live a better 
life has to be awakened before any attempt is made at material 
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improvement. Mr. Ishaque’s endeavour is just what is needed 
as the first step towards rural reconstruction. 


While agreeing with Mr. Ishaque that any scheme of 
rural reconstruction must presuppose a re-orientation of the 
outlook of villagers, we cannot forget that the real cause of 
such apathy is grinding poverty which cannot be expected to 
foster spiritual developments. So, along with the attempts for 
the improvement of the mind of the villagers, ways and means 
for the economic improvement of the villages must be devised 
and introduced so that the villagers may be acquainted with 
corcrete achievement and when villages improved, at least in 
part, pass into the actual experience of villagers it will give them 
afar greater incentive to work, to work not for their living or 
the advancement of their personal ends but the realisation of 
conditions which make for a fuller life. 


MINIMUM PRIOH OF SUGARCANE 

g Government of Bengal, sometime ago appointed 
a sub committee of the Industrial Survey Committee 
for investigating the position in regard to the production and 
supply of sugarcane as well as the manufacture of sugar in 
Bengal. The committee with Dr. P. N. Ghosh as its Chairman 
represented various interests connected with the sugarcane 
production, sugar Industry and sugar business in Bengal. The 

terms of references were :— i 


To consider the position regarding the production and 
supply of sugarcane in Bengal as wellas the manufacture of 
sugar and sugar byeproducts and to make recommendation with 
a view to ensuring (a) an adequate supply of sugarcane of good 
quality at prices fair both to the growers as well as to the 
manufacturers (b) the marketing of sugar and byproducts so as to 
secure a fair and reasonable profit to the manufacturers. 

The Sub committee after investigation has arrived at 
the decision that there is no necessity of fixing a minimum 
price for the current year’s crop of sugarcane in Bengal. But 
for the future further investigation would be necessary. In 
view of the exception made in respect of port markets in the 
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joint communique issued by the United Provinces and Bihar 
Governments the Sub committee has drawn special attention 
to the danger that this exception might be taken advantage of 
by factories in the U.P. and Bihar for dumping their sugar in 
the Calcutta port, which regulates the selling price of sugar 
in Bengal. The Subcommittee therefore proposed that the 
Government of Bengal should immediately take up the matter 
and see that the Governments of U. P and Bihar do not allow the 
sugar factories in their respective provinces to take advantage of 
the exception clause in any manner prejudicial to the interests of 
the industry in Bengal. 


Of late, the acerage of sugarcane cultivation has 
considerably increased in Bengal. With the restriction of jute 
cultivation the Bengal cultivators will be driven to produce 
more sugarcane So the problems that are already confronting 
the sugar industry- in Bengal call for immediate solution and 
the interests of sugarcane growers must be safeguarded so 
that the cultivators who are so much affected by slump in jute 
trade may not be jeopardised by the low price of sugarcane. 
We request the Government of Bengal to ta'e immediate 
and adequate steps so that the sugarcane growers get a fair price 
for their crop and the sugar industry may not be affected by 
unfair competition- 


NEW YHAR’S HONOURS FOR 0O-OPHRATORS 


, N. M. Burdhan, Personal Assistant to the Registrar 
M r, has been awarded the litle of Rai Saheb on the Ist, 
January, 1941. Mr. W. Zaman whose manifold activities in several 
Co-operative institutions are well known, has been awarded 
. the title of Khan Sahib on the same occasion. To both these 
recipients of New Year’s Honours, we offer our hearty 
felicitations This graceful recognition of both official and 
non-official activity connected with the co-operative movement 
demonstrates that the Government realise the necessity of both 
official and non-official enterprise for the progress of the 
movement in this country. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE 
BENGAL 


GENERAL CIRCULAR N.O 6 OF 1940. 


Terms and Conditions of the Appointment of a Chief Executive Officer. 
Central Co-operative Banks often approach the department for 
appointment of Departmental Chief Executive Officers for better management ` 
of the Banks. When asking the department fo: appointment of a Depart- 
mental Chief Executive Officer, the Board of Directors should adopt a 
resolution confirming the appoitnment of the Chief Executive Officer on the 
terms and conditions stated below. 


CaLCUTTA. A. M. ARSHAD ALI, 
The 3rst July, 1940 Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 


Terms and conditions of the appointment of 
a Chief Executive Officer. ` 


The Board of directors shall be responsible for all the affairs and 
transactions of the society while the Chief Executive Officer shall conduct the 
actual managment on behalf of the Board. 

The Chief Executive Officer shall be indemnified out of the funds of 
the society for all costs, charges, travelling and other expenses, losses and 
liabilities incurred by him in the conduct of the society’s business or in the 
discharge of his duties and no suit, prosecution or legal proceedings whatever 
shall lie against him or any person subordinate to him or acting on his authority 


in respect of anything in good faith done or intended to be done in accordance 
with the-powers delegated to him. 


For the above purpose the following powers and duties shall be dele- 
gated to thé Chief Executive Officer by the Board :- 

(1) He will have full control over both the indoor and outdoor staff 
with power to appoint, dismiss, fine or suspend them. The appointment and 
dismissal shall be subject to the approval of the Chairman. 

(2) He will receive all moneys on behalf of the society and issue 
receipts other than contractual receipts in effectual discharge of the money 
stated to have been received therein. 

(3) He will pay all costs of management, eg, salaries of staff, 
postages, telegrams, stationeries, printing, legal expenses, advertisement, 
travelling, lighting, rent and the like expenses to be incurred in the working 
of the society. 


(4) He will deposit all moneys received on behalf of the society and 
securities and other effects in such bank or banks or other places as may be 
approved by the Registrar. 

(5) He will institute, defend and conduct legal proceedings in Law 
Courts and other places and compromise or arbitrate with creditors and debtors 
of the society. 

(6) He will maintain or cause to be maintained proper and acenrate 


records and -accounts of the working of the society. 


v. 


~ section of the Bengal Municipal Act. 


ma 
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(7) He will prepare a monthly statement of the receipts and indicate 
the appropriation of the balance after paying costs of management towards 
payment to creditors and investments of surplus funds. Such appropriation 
shall be in conformity with the Registra’s circulars and instructions. 

(8) He will call a meeting of Directors every month on or before 
the 7th day of the month and place before them the statements with indication 
as in (7) for their approval. 

Provided also that in the case of investments of the surplus funds 
the Board of Directors may increase but not reduce the amount. aay 

(9) He will call meetings of the Diiectors at such other times as 
may be necessary for consideration of loan applications, deposits and other 
borrowings and such other important matters. 

Provided that the Board may reduce but not increase the amount of 
any loan recommended by him. 

(10) In the case of any difference of. opinion upon any matters relating 
to the society betweeen the Board of Directors and the Chief Executive 
Officer the decision of the Registrar will be final 





GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 7 OF 1940. 


Supject.—Liguidators will be held personally liable for any loss 

caused to a liquidated Society for their failure to apply for remission or refund 

„of municipal tax under section 1ga of the Bengal Municipal Act in respect of 
any vacant premises belonging to such Society. 

An instance has come to my notice where several liquidators in 
succession, of a Co-operative Sale and Supply Society paid full municipal 
tax for certain vacant premises belonging to the Scciety, though under section 
142 of the Bengal Municipal Act the Society was entitled to get a remission 
or refund of the tax on timely application to the municipality. The Society 
was thus put to unnecessary expenditure amounting to several hundred rupees 
which could have been utilised for reducing the liability of the Society.- ad 

2. The attention of all liquidators of Co-operative Societies is therefore 
drawn to the provisions of section 142 of the Bengal Municipal Act and it is 
warned that they shall be held personally liable for any loss that may be 
caused toa Society for their failure to take prompt action under the aforesaid 


_ CALCUTTA, A. M. ARSHAD ALI, 
The rst July, 1940 : Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, 





Edited, Printed and Published by 
Haran. Ch. Mukherjee : 
ı at the Bengal Co-operative Press, for and on behalf of The Bengal 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN BURMA 


By 
DILIP Kumar SANYAL 


ll social activities are confronted with the wide dis- 
parity between theory and practice. The actual 
working of any scheme of social reconstruction is not so much 
hampered by faults in the abstract considerations of what is 
best, as disconcerted by unexpected and‘ unforeseen turns in the 
events of life. The facts of life have a way of shaping themselves 
with an utterly irresponsible freedom, and it is when facts 
do not fit in obligingly with our clever calculations that 
our well-meaning social speculations are baffled. The history 
of the Co-operative movement would probably offer as good 
an example of social endeavour killed by excess of undisciplined 
enthusiasm as any. The decade after the close of the last war 
saw in India a high tide of co-operative activity ; but although 
this period was lif up with high hopes, the dreams of a happy 
millenium for co-operative creditors very soon faded away 
into the drab realities of defeat and frustration. 


While Co-operation has undoubtedly afforded considerable 
economic relief in Europe and America, and it is good for 
every social worker to learn what co-operation has achieved, 
it must be admitted that in its application co-operative ideals 
must be adapted to social and economic conditions which vary 
considerably from one country to another. Thus co-operation 
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in Denmark has concentrated on thə production and distribution 
of dairy products, whereas in Canada the Co-operative movement 
has identified itself with organising large scale sale of wheat. 
In India which is chiefly agricultural, co-operation was eagerly 
seized by impecunious cultivators who found in it a rare opportu- 
nity of obtaining advances necessary for the production of their 
crops ; for capital is always a sore problem with agriculturists 
in India, where agriculture in order to be atall a profitable 
industry must ba extended over a long period of time ; for under 
existing conditions agriculture cannot bring in’ a quick return. 
Here in our land, therefore, co-operative credit became quite 
naturally the one aspect of the movement which at once evoked 
great interest and inspired the genuinely needy with imposing 
dreams of relief and even of comfort. The movement had 
to identify itself with the easiest means of obtaining credit. 


But in no province did the co-operative credit movement 
find it possible to sustain the good work undertaken. Credit 
which was not based on the productivity of the creditors found 
the very best and somewhat naive intentions of the pioneers 
to be an insecure foundation and foundered ignominiously 
during the years of economic depression. The failure of the 
movement led to the liquidation of most of the co-operative 
banks, and this involved losa for all the lenders and hardship 
for some of them. At the same time resentment was felt 
by almost all the members once they discovered that the assets 
of the banks were very soon frozen. This meant the gradual 
dissolution of a very large number of co-operative societies, 
for the membership of a society almost invariably meant 
being æ creditor to a rural bank, and when almost all the 
members betrayed incapacity for the repayment of loans the 
societies quite soon went bankrupt.. Thus, before any appre 
ciable work could be done to ensure credit for the members 
of these societies, and thus pave the way toa steady amelior- 
ation of. the conditions of agriculturists ‘the co-operative 
misadventure was obliged to cry halt. Drastic and desperate 
attempts at rehabilitation became a feature of the movement 
from now on. The mischief done by the co-operative credit 
movement was so extensive that the already discredited movement 
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made itself still more obnoxious to the agriculturists when in 
its desperation it was forced to adopt coercive methods for 
at least the partial realisation of money thrown away in a 
reckless orgy of philanthropy. 


Throughout India attempts at rehabilitation met with 
little support from the members of the Co-operative Societies, 
and a large number of these societies disappeared when it was 
panifully realised by disgruntled agriculturists that the co- 
operative credit organisation was not a charitable institution. 
The optimism of creditors received a very rude shock, for caution 
suddenly intruded itself into the movement, and together with 
losing the confidence of middle class investors who had been 
lured into investing their savings by hopes of safe returns and 
were saddled with losses instead, the Co-operative credit 
movement, which had granted loans without ensuring the 
increased productivity of the creditors, also lost the confidence 
of the creditors themselves whose financial bankruptcy laid 
them prostrate before even the most humane scheme of re- 
habilitation. The position of Co-operative credié in most 
countries in India at the present moment is far from inspiring 
even to a professed optimist like an avowed co-operator ; 
and it is, therefore, of particular interest to all active co-operators 
to look at Burma where the usual story of ill devised charity 
and consequent disillusionment has been followed by an unusual 
epilogue, 


This epilogue has taken the form of a real reconstruction, 
based on sound principles of finance, and Co-operative oredit 
has been improved by stimulating the productive possibilities 
of creditors. Although Mr. Tin Gyi, the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies who launched the reconstruction scheme 
had the fairness to admit that his scheme, was ‘essentially a 
debt reconciliation process’, this attempt at rehabilitation was 
not guided by considerations of philanthropy. The organised 
co-operative credit movement in Burma linked marketing with 
credit, thus facilitating the sale of the produce, and as far as 
practicable realised the accumulated arrears from the oreditors 
not in cash, but in kind. It isa generally observed trait of the 
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character of agriculturists in India that they are far less reluctant 
to part with their crops than with their cash, for crops do not 
always fetch the margin of profit they expect, while cash is 
extremely rare. Thus the repayment of loans in kind has 
worked much more satisfactorily in Burma than repayment in 
cash in India. Thesystem of rent purchase which has replaced 
the earlier Sabape system has been another welcome reform for 
cultivators, The latter imposed a very heavy burden on culti- 
vators who were driven to take ruinotis umbrage with exorbitant 
money-lenders, while the new system has been marked by a 
very appreciable inflation of credit ; and althugh the Reconstruc- 
tion in Barme has not evoked outside the land of pagodas 
the interest it deserves to have done, Mr. K. G. Ambegaokar, 
Officer-in-charge of the Agricultural Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India admits tnat it ‘has already given the most hopeful 
results? The triumph of the scheme is the more noteworthy in 
as, much as Burma sank into as heavy a morass of financial 
trouble as any province in India. 


What happened in Burma is so singularly like what has 
happened in India that we feel tempted to incorporate Mr. 
Ambegaokar’s shrewd analysis of the causes operating upon 
the miscarriage of Co-operative credit in Burma. Surveying the 
Co-operative movement in Burma up to 1935, Mr. Ambegaokar 
in his “Note on the Reconstruction of the Co-operative Movement 
in Burma”, admits that the movement “ is one long record of 
mistakes, misdirected energy and absence cf planning or circums- 
pection. from the beginning. It is characterised by hasty and 
hectic expansion of societies without preparation of the ground | 
beforehand or provision for fostering and nursing them after 
birth, complete disregard of the salutory principles of co-operation, 
the grant or almost the forcing on those who were not 
accustomed to or disciplined in the use of money, of loans not for 
productive purposes but for repayment of old debts, acquisition 
of land or other long-term needs far beyond the capacity of the 
members to repay, absence of supervision and control, 
disinclination to enforce punctuality and regularity in repayment, 
and 9 fictitious accounting system which concealed the real facts 
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of the situation from everybody, showed renewals of loans 
as recoveries and fresh advances, and led to the distribution of 
profits out of capital.” 


The main object of the movement, as it has already been 
pointed out was to establish organisations to facilitate loans on 
favourable terms to needy people. Societies sprang up with 
enviable alacrity and the year 1924 saw the maximum expansion 
of the movement with 4,097 societies registered. When the 
crash came only 1520 societies survived. The number of 
societies had dwindled toa third in a decade. The liabilities of 
the societies still under liquidation in 1984-85 amounted to Rs. 
65°05 lakhs, while the amount recovered reached the paltry 
figure of Rs. 2°35 lakhs. The liquidators found themselves 
burdened with 70,834 acres of land, most of which they could 
neither sell nor manage profitably. The living societies present- 
ed the same woeful spectacle. The loans due by these members 
rose to Rs. 58°85 lakhs of which just over 4 lakhs was realised. 
When the co-operative societies discontinued further financing 
the members were thrown into the clutches of grabbing money- 
lenders, and the prohibitive rate of interest at which these fresh 
loans were negotiated meant recovery of old loans by the societies 
utterly impracticable. In Burma, therefore, co operative credit 
may be said to have saddled the Provincial Bank with a liability 
of Rs 84°60 lakhs before it went into liquidation and imposed on 
the state the burden of this amount together with a further loan 
of Rs. 23°25 lakhs after the Provincial Bank went into liquida- 
tion in order to enable it to meet the obligations to the depositors. 
Thus the Government incurred a lossof a net amount of 
Rs. 67°85 lakhs in this expensive experiment of agricultural 
economy. 


When the credit movement proved itself a wash-out and 
all the energy of the Co-operative Department had to be con- 
centrated on the work of liquidation it was dicovered that the 
work was utterly beyond the competence of the Department. At 
the end of 19384 in Upper Burma 11 officers were engaged in the 
task of supervising the work ôf 249 societies, of which 162 had 
gone into liquidation. With the very best of intentions these 11 
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officers found the work too heavy for them, and they could not 
prevent the fraudulent practices of their own agents, and the 
surreptitious sale of lands by members before the liquidator could 
actually arrive. Pressure of work and distance proved insuper- 
able problems for the officers and liquidation presented grave 
difficulties. The societies further suffered from the promptness 
of the officers in certain cases when the members were quite 
easily dispossessed of their land but at a price which was extre- 
mely discouraging. Even then only the best land sold, and the 
liquidators found themselves in the unenviable position of mas- 
ters of an evergrowing volume of land. After meeting the expenses 
of liquidation in lawyers’ fees and stampa the Provincial Bank 
realised just over one lakh, and finally the Provincial Bank had 
to be propped up with a further loan of Rs. 23°25 lakhs so that 
it might be laid to eternal rest. The liquidators had no money 
and unfortunately a quickly mounting quantity of land. The 
administration of this land was a very acute problem, and the 
liquidators were forced to arrange the renting out of the land, 
so disastrously brought into their posssession. How far they 
succeeded would be realised by recalling that in the Sagaing 
District 1935 acres of land could be rented out, of the 10,000 
acres which the liquidators acquired. The balance of over 
8000 acres must have been in the possession of the original 
owners or their relations who did not pay any rent, for the 
possession of the acquired lands by the liquidators remained more 
or less a paper possession. How difficult it proved in actual 
working to dispose of the land can be realised by the fact that 
while in 1985-36 75,161 acres of land were held by the 
liquidators in the following year the liquidators found 
themselves in possession of 175,347 acres, The position, therefore, 
remained unchanged. 


Two courses were open to the Co-operative Department. 
The one which would be more obvious and much more inviting 
to the harassed department was to accept defeat and wind 
up the movement. That would mean the expropriation of 
the members of Co-operative Societies through the agency of 
expectant money-lenders. The other was the thorny path of 
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rehabilitation. It stands to the credit of Mr. Tin Gyi that 
he rose manfully to the occasion and devised a pian of recon- 
struction which, as his successor Mr-U, Kyin acknowledges 
in his pamphlet ‘Co-operation in Burma to-day’, “aims at the 
release of cultivators from their overwhelming bondage of debt 
by making them to repay their dues within their capacity 
in yearly instalments at a reduced rate of interest over a number 
of years”, and which “finds general acceptance throughout the 
country.” The basic principle of this scheme was to afford immedi- 
ate relief to the members of the Co operative Societies without 
ignoring the responsibility of recovering the loans, at least 
in part, issued to the Societies, but spread over a time sufficiently 
long to enable the members to discharge their obligations. Co- 
ercion having proved abortive the Registrar took the bold step 
of scaling down the debts, As in Upper Burma the Government 
was the sole creditor of the Provincial Bank the depositors 
having been already paid off by the Government, sucha step 
proved both practicable and wise. In scaling down the debt 
sums which were apparently irrecoverable were written off, and 
only loans equal to the present value of the land were left 
outstanding. 


We have seen how during the process of what Mr. Tin Gyi 
has styled the ‘Liquidation Mess’, the Co-operative Department 
found itself elevated to the ruinous dignity of landlords. As 
the administration of this land presented grave and insur- 
mountable difficulties it was considered safe to restore the 
land to the original owners. This was effected by the introduction 
of the rent-purchase system under which the land which had 
passed into the hands of the Department could be bought 
back at the face value of the land plus a small rate of interest 
in easy instalments not exceeding 15 years. The instalments 
would be treated as rent, and default would be penalised by 
confiscation of the land. There would thus be considerable 
conciliation of debt on the one hand, and on the othera quick 
disposal of the accumulated land to members of societies who 
had sufficient financial solvency to buy back the land under this 
rent-purchase system, With a view to ensure the proper working 
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of this system a new set of bye-laws known asthe Model Bye- 
Jaws of a Co-operative Credit and Marketing Society were 
enacted and the reconstructed societies by helping the members 
to obtain better prices by means of bulk sales at convenient 
times and by teaching the members the value of co-operative 
marketing and organised sales were calculated to prevent paper 
repayments and to obtain prompt repayment of loans and the 
instalments due on the lands. 


The reason why in practice the rent-purchase system 
has worked so well in Upper Burma is that although the land 
is nominally held by the liquidators they only want the land 
as security and the sale deed costs the nominal fee of Re. 1j-. 
No difficulty has been experienced about the collecting of the 
instalments, and in some cases even outsiders have felt tempted 
to take the land on lease when the original holders either stood 
back or were not financially stable. The repayments have 
been in kind as under the exacting sabape system, but while the 
money-lenders imposed on the borrower an agreement to pay 
100 baskets of rice at harvest for every Rs. 50 borrowed, which 
meant a rate of interest as high as 200 per cent if the rice of 
paddy reached the normal level, the Co-operative Societies 
exact the same amount of repayment, but after deducting the 
instalment and interest charged at12pc. the balance is repaid 
to the borrower, thus affording him a very tangible proof of 
the superiority of the present system. This has caught the 
imagination of the members and ensured the success of the 
reconstruction scheme. This, in outline, is the Reconstruction 
as has been effected in Burma. How it is worked, how it is 
financed, and how farit has afforded a solution I propose to 
sketch in the next number of this Journal. 


( To be continued ) 


SS 


CAN AGRICULTURE BE A PROFESSION TO SOLVE THE 
QUESTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


By 


AN EXPERIENCED OFFICER 


K is known to everybody that India;is pre-eminently 
an agricultural country where about 80 to 90% of 


the people depend on agriculture for their livelihood. So long 
as the members of a family collectively offered their labour to 
the cause of this industry and were satisfied with the income 
derived from the sale of the produce they lived happily and 
comfortably. The economic depression all over the world 
reduced the income from agricultural produce, at the sametime 
the standard of living even in village life especially where 
education found its way became high with the natural result 
that the members ofa farmer’s family are not satisfied with 
the small income from their ancestral land but they havea 
tendency to earn a decent income from professions other than 
agriculture where the fields are already too much crowded 
by the question of supply and demand. Naturally the majority 
gets disappointed and swells the member of men already 
unemployed. Thisis why there is now a cry all over to go 
back to the village, to go back to the land. But nobody is 
willing to hazard to tell the plain truth that everybody must be 
prepared to lower his standard at Jeast for the time being, 
everybody must be ready to look down than to look up high 
if he is really anxious to go back to the village and to the land. 


It is not meant to convey the idea that when a man 
decides to go back to the village and to the land he should give 
up his ambition to risein life; whatis really meant is that’ 
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if a matriculate or an J.S0- student is prepared to spend the 
first 5 years of life in a collectorate on Rs. 20 j- per month asa 
probationer, why should he not be prepared to earn the same 
amount by the sweat of his brow in taking to agriculture? Of 
course in one case he will enjoy an easy life but in the other 
he will have to spend a hard life. The latter however has its 
advantages also. In this case he will really enjoy life, possess 
naturally a good health and will be master of his own situation. 
It is for the youngman to choose the one or the other. Besides, 
how many of these youngmen will secure the probationer’s job 
even if they try to do so. 


Scope 


Naturally the youngman will be anxious to know how 
he would begin in the village to earn Rs. 20/- per month when 
he has nota single penny in his pocket to invest and generally 
does not possess any land of his own. It is expected that here 
the Government will nave to come to the rescue through its 
committee of solving the problem of unemployment. Let the 
experiment detailed below be started in a particular locality 
selected by the President or Secretary of the Unemployment 
committee. The candidates who are to be provided with land 
and fund may be selected by him and sent to the nearest 
Government agricultural farm for training. The candidates 
should be given a certain amount of freedom while on training 
so that they learn the improved methods on their own initiative 
and are not forced to take to the operations as a matter of 
routine. Whatis meant is that when a particular operation is 
not conducted on a Zarm on a particular day and the student 
wants to perform that particular work he should be given 
‘facilities to learn that particular work if there is not very 
excessive expenditure to the farm thereby. After training, 
Government can provide land in Khasmehal or other areas, 
where land is not at present all required for Government use 
on rent prevailing in the locality. In extreme cases cash for 

- purchase of land may be advanced at prevalent rate of interest 
on Government securities, 
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A word by way of explanation to the youngmen, let 
them not understand that it is meant that their scope in this 
profession of agriculture will remain @ Rs 20 per month for 
a series of years. They are assured that as their experience in 
the management of land and business increases, their income 
will increase proportionately. Jf they can form society which 
will work on co-operative basis in supplying what they required 
for their use and will also handle their produce for disposal in 
a satisfactory way they can expect profit much more than Rs. 
20 or Rs- 25 a month after paying all expenses and 
overhead charges. This question will again be taken up later 
on, 


Land required 


To start with, each youngman should be provided with 
at least 40 to 50 bighas of land. In case of North Bihar where 
sugarcane is the chief cash crop the area may be less. In case 
of South Bihar nothing less than 50 bighas should be enough 
for each youngman. In North Bihar crops can be raised 
without any irrigation and the land is usually fertile, so more 
income is expected from less amount of land in North Bihar, 
If possible, beginners should not be embarrassed with every 
amount of low land unless they themselves prefer to have any 
to grow paddy for their own use. However in these days of 
low price of paddy the less paddy land one has in his possession 
in the beginning the better, It is also better to provide each 
youngman with good land and charge a higher rent than to 
supply him with poorest Jand at a low rent hoping that he 
would improve the latter with his expert knowledge of 
manuring, If it is not possible to provide him with good land 
alone @ mixture of good and less fertile land may be supplied ` 
to him. The idea is to help him, to encourage him in the 
beginning so that as his income is assured he may begin to 
handle more and more poor land later. 


At the time of supplying land in South Bihar the 
question of irrigation should not be lost sight of. The possibility 
of irrigation from wells which is the main source of water Supply 
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should be carefully considered. Unless the land is situated in 
canal irrigated tract the sinking of wells should be taken. up by 
Government and either an enhanced rate of rent for the land 
should be charged or the amount spent in sinking wells may be 
realised as a long term loan spread over a series of years with 


necessary interest. 


In case of Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas land 
should invariably be arranged along a hill stream which will 
be the main source of water supply for irrigation. The only 
point to be remembered at the time of selection is that the 
height of the land from the bed of such river should not exceed 
more than 10 feet as in that case only a small oil engine and a. 
portable pump could be used for irrigating such valuable crops 
as sugarcane and important fodders like Berseem, hot weather 
maize etc. It is here only that rabi crops cen also be grown on & 
limited scale with irrigation. 


Equipment including building and cattle 


It is presupposed that the youngman should not only 
manage the farm but should also be prepared to liveand work 
on his farm as one of the labourers. It is only then he can 
expect to get the maximum amount of work from his labourers 
and can detect where his men are falling back. He would also 
be prepared to live in a simple style in huts made of mud walls 
and naris tiles as found in villages but more sanitary and 
should be content in the beginning with ordinary village diet and 
dishes such as rice, curry and bread etc. As his income in- 
creases he may add to his personal effects and improve his 
residence and style of living if he prefers to doso. For the 
present he must be content with a room, a varanda anda 
kitchen if he is alone or with a couple of rooms with varandah 
and a kitchen and a latrine if he is married and possessed of one 
or two children. The whole thing should not cost him more 
than Rs. 200/- to Rs 800/- as the case may be. The other farm 
buildings necessary for him are a combined godown and shed 
for miscellaneous purposes such as storing implement, bhusa 
etc and a cattleshed. The cost of these should not exceed 
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Rs 200/-- To these may be added a well where it is necessary 
for domestic purpose only or for irrigation as well in some 
cases. If he is provided with land as suggested above no extra 
amount is necessary for well else a sam of Rs. 250/- to Rs 800j- 
may have to be provided for a well. 


For 50 bighas of land 8 pairs of bullocks would be neces- 
sary if the land is to be cultivated properly and maximum return 
of produce is expected, though experts would not allow more 
than 2 pairs in these days with knowledge of scientific findings 
and management. Still itis safe to be on the side of the excess 
than on that of shortage. The greatest trouble with the 
bullock power in Indian `agriculture is to find their proper 
occupation throughout the year and the judicious farmer is: he 
who can find engagement for himself and his bullock power 
for each and very day of the year. The youngman should use 
his discretion and try his best to engage himself, his labourers 
and his bullock power as much as possible during the year to 
get the maximum return on his farm There is one difficulty 
in increasing the number of cattle as for every pair the farmer 
maintains, he has to set apart at least one acre of land to raise 
fodder for his cattle and from this land the farmer would 
not get any direct return. In addition he has to maintain 
cow or two to supply milk to his family and to provide 
him with bullocks for his futare use. So practically 
8 or 4 acres of land ont of 50 bighas or 25 acres of land 
would not fetch any money to the cultivator, which should be 
solely devoted to raising fodder. The cost of 8 pairs of bullocks 
may be put down at Rs. 300/- and the price of two cows@ 
Rs. 200/- As it takes almost equal amount to feed a cow 
giving 5 to 6 seers of milk and a cow giving 2 to3 seers of 
milk it is a sound proposition to spend a little more money 
and purchase @ couple of good cows in the beginning, so that 
the farmer would be able to make some money by the sale of 
his milk after meeting his own demand. As he gains experience 
and can arrange money by the sale of his produce he may later 
on .add some poultry and goats to his farm. ` ` i 
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So much by way of livestock, The farmer will require 
some more money to buy his implements and seeds. To begin 
with he will purchase only a set of Bihar implements, an addi- 
tional Bihar plough and a couple of Country ploughs, 3 yokes, 
2 chains, 4 kodalis, one beam, afew sickles and khurpis and some 
baskets. The other implements he will purchase as necessity 
arises and can find money from his own pocket- The amount 
necessary for seed will depend on his cropping and this will 
be required only in the first yeer. In subsequent years he must 
be prepared to use his home grown seed. Roughly therefore 
Rs, 500/- will be required for cattle, Rs. 50/- for feed in the 
first year, Rs. 100/- fcr implements, Rs. 100/- for seed and 
Rs 600/- for running the farm fora year in the first year which 
may conveniently be reduced to Rs. 800/- later on, 


Under equipment therefore a sum of Rs. 2050j- has 
to be provided to each youngman and he must be prepared to 
pay interest on this amount @ Rs 2#y, besides the land for 
which he will have to pay rent according to the local rate. 
This estimate is fairly liberal so that ifthe youngman is fairly 
trained and economical he should not find any difficulty to start 
the work, 


Supply of good seed and how to arrange 


It is not perhaps known to the majority of our culti- 
vators that good healthy reliable seed ensures a rich harvest. 
Well-to-do cultivators can store their own seed but the majority 
who are poor leaves the question of good seed which he requires 
for sowing either to his neighbour or to the village mahajan. 
Often the average cultivator sows whatever seed he can 
get hold of at the time of sowing giving an allowance for the 
extent of damage he perceives such as immature grain, attack 
by weevils etc, with the natural result that he gets an uneven 
stand when the crop germinates. Even the well-to-do cultivators 
seldom maintain the purity of a particular variety of crop- In 
fact they are not educated enough to understand the value of 
a pure strain They do not take any care in the threshing 
floor to prevent the mixing of the different varieties, neither 


oe 
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do they take precautions to weed out the mixtures before they 
harvest the feld. The natural result is that the varieties get 
mixed year after year till the whole thing becomes a hopeless 
mixture and the yield reduces in consequence when the cultivator 
thinks that the best way to remedy the evil is to change the 
seed. Improved varieties of seed which yield a higher outturn 
are more suspectible to this mixture than the ordinary varieties. 
Experience owns to its credit the fact that the work of an 
agricultural department fora decade was Jost entirely simply 
because the cultivators did not take care to keep a particular 
strain of seed pure. To quote the fact the distribution of Dehia 
paddy began as early as 1920. The census of the area covered 
by the crop was taken in 1924 and found to be about 50000 
acres in South Bhagalpur alone. No farther distribution was 
attempted by the department but occasional request for 
supply was complied with. In 1932 when an enquiry about the 
then area | nder this paddy was instituted it was found that the 
paddy had almost been wiped out from this particular area, 
Careful enquiry went to reveal the fact that promiscuous mixture 
of this improved seed distributed by the department reduced the 
yield so miserably that cultivators never thought of growing this 
paddy in future; gradually Dahia paddy which was the pride of 
the department went out of cultivation on an extensive scale. 
The Imperial department of Agriculture realised this difficulty of 
the Indian cultivators and arranged to grow year after year a 
certain amount of pure seed of improved varieties for distribution 
in the provincial departments of agriculture so t! at they in their 
turn could multiply this pure seed in their own farms for distribu- 
tion to the cultivators in the province But the resources of the 
provincial departments to multiply this seed are very limited. At 
present this work is entrusted to what are known as the 
“registered” seed growers of the department. Our youngmen 
could very well be “registered” seed growers of the department. 
Thus the money advanced to them by Government will be 
secured, on the other hand they will find a ready sale of their 
produce: oo 

To begin with the young farmer has to seek the help of the 
nearest depot of the agricultural department for supply of his 
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seed, There after he should select his own seed, keep it pure 
and supply good pure healthy seed true to type after meeting his 
own demand, He can also begin a small trade in his neighbour- 
hood after explaining the importance of the pure seed and the 
benefits he derives by the use cf such seed. 


Cropping to be followed 


Unless the youngman is a registered seed grower to the 
department in which case the choice of his cropping will depend 
on the requirement of the department, he can arrange his own 
cropping to get the maximum return from his land giving full 
consideration to the upkeep of the fertility, 


In North Bihar it will pay to grow the maximum amount 
of sugarcane possible which can easily be disposed of in the 
nearest sugarmill. The question is quite different in the case of 
south Bihar where the crop has usually to be crushed and turned 
into gur by the cultivator himself. In Chotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas the cropping should altogether be different where both 
sugarcane and rabi crops could be grown in a very limited extent. 
In the latter place it is desirable to raise foader and arrange for 
p'sture to keep afew more cows and pay attention to poultry. 
Sheep and goat keeping may turn out to be profitable here. 


The idea is not to go into detail in this short note. As 
a general principle it may be said that taking out 5 acres of land 
from 25 acres supplied to the young farmer for his fodder 
growing, pasture and farmsteading etc, the cropping for the 
remaining 20 acres should be as follows:— 


5 acres sugarcane 

5 acres wheat and other rabi crops 

5 acres under maize and rahar 

5 acres legunimous kherif crop for preparation of 
sugarcane. 


Thus he will naturally follow a four years rotation of 
crops which is expected to maintain the fertility of his soil in the 
best way possible under the circumstances viz- s 
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Kharif Rabi 
Ist. year Sugarcane Sugarcane 
2nd year Fallow Wheat or other rabicrops such 
l as chillis, tobacco, potato ete. 
8rd. year Maize & Rahar Rahar 


4th year Leguminous crop. Preparation for sugarcane. 


An early variety of Soybean or Kalai will be the attempt 
to take out of land from the kharif season of 4th year. 


Whatever cattle manure the cultivator can spare should 
be applied to the sugarcane land under preparation and in maize 
land to some extent beforé planting. Limited use of artificial 
manure such as Niciphos is recommended in the case of sugar- 
cane only. The details will be discussed under manures and 
manuring. 


In the case of Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas such 
special crops as groundnut could be grown profitably if the erop 
could be protected from the depradations of jackals,-birds ete. 
This is ẹ crop which is best adopted to the soil of these tracts 
and its cultivation is not unusually expensive. 


Manures And Manuring. ; 


The success of the farm will depend to a great extent 
on the amount of manure the young farmer can arrange for his 
land. His three pairs of bullocks and 2 cows with one or two 
calyes will hardly be sufficient to manure his 20 to 25-acres of 
land. His only salvation in this direction is his recourse to 
preparation of artificial farm yard manure and cattle folding 
in his land as much and as often as possible. Preparation of 
artificial farmyard manure is quite simple, the only question is 
the supply of material such as sugarcane trash and any kind 
of refuse matter. In North Bihar where sugarcane is sent to 
the mill and leaves are not required for preparation of 
gur any amount of this artificial farmyard manure can be 
prepared easily. In South Bihar the question is 
somewhat different; still whatever leaves and begass are 
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available after the gur is made should be utilised for the prepa- 
ration of artificial farmyard manure. In Chottanagpur and 
Santhal Parganas dry leaves are available for this purpose in 
abundance. The details of the preparation of this form of 
manure, the young farmer will learn while he will be on training 
in one of the Government farms. It is simply stated here 
for his information that a heap of sugarcane leaves 20’x10'x5’ 
is expected to supply him with 60 maunds of prepared manure 
at a cost of 5 pies per maund and it requires about 270 maunda 
of such manure per acre for growing sugarcane. So five such 
heaps will be sufficient to manure land for one acre of sugarcane. 
This will be supplemented by folding his 8 to10 heads of cattle 
as much and as often as possible on his lands. Such are the 
cheap economical and effective forms of manuring land that 
can be recommended. 


When this organic manure is applied to the land in 
sufficient quantity then the farmer can think of any form of 
artificial manure put up in the market for sale. It is believed 
to be now recognised by important European concerns of North 
Behar and other agricultural authorities in India that application 
of artificial manure in absence of required amount of organic 
manure in the soil does more harm than goad to the soil. So they 
are discouraging the use of artificials as far as possible. If any 
artificial has to be used, it is recommended to be used on sugar- 
cane only and that is also at the rate of not more than 2 maunds 
per acre, half at the time of planting and half at the earthing 
time of sugarcane. On no other crop the artificial is expected to 
pay well. The only other form of manaring that the farmer should 
ever think of using is the green manure. In the cropping 
suggested the young farmer might have only two places to use this 
form of manuring viz. in the fallow land before wheat and in the 
land in preparation for sugarcane in case he is prepared to forego 
acrop of kalai or soybean. This may be left entirely to the 
choice of the farmer and to his necessity. Generally speaking in 
the first case the residual manure from previous sugarcane crop 
is expected to give him a fair rabi harvest especially if the land 
is left fallow in the kharif season. In the second case it 
depends entirely on the income of the farmer. 
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‘Marketing Of The Produce On Co-operative Basis 


This is the most important part of the whole scheme. 
On this depends the success and failure of the farmer. Ag he is 
not expert to handle the corp for the market 1t is better to 
arrange his sale through some Government agency on commission 
basis which should not exceed more than 14 to 2% in any case. 
The best person to effect the sale is perhaps the Government . 
Marketing Officer who knows the different market conditions in 
the province and can sell the entire produce to the best advantage 
on co-operative basis. If the Imperial Council of Agriculture 
raises any objection to the utilisation of the services of its Mar- 
keting Officer for this purpose their attention may be drawn to the 
recent pronouncement of Sir John Russell on his arrival in India 
in November last that the researches of the Imperial Council 
should entirely be in relation to the present condition of the 
Indian cultivator. Besides when the Imperial Council should 
receive a contribution of 14 to 2% as suggested above they should 
have no objection to let their Marketing Officer take up this little 
` work in addition. In case it is not possible by any means to 
make the council agree to this arrangement the matter may be 
left entirely in the hands of the Director of Agriculture and the 
Marketing Officer to devise best ways and means for the success- 
ful disposal of the produce. When the market is dull and the 
produce has in consequence to be held up for some times there 
should be provision for advancing a certain percentage of the 
value in cash to the farmer which should be realised as soon as 
the produce is sold with interest if necessary. The details of 
this scheme is left to the Marketing Officer to work out. 


Of course when the young farmer supplies his grains to 
the agricultural departinent on a registered seed grower basis the 
question of disposal of produce does not arise. He will supply 
the seed to the agricultural officer concerned and receive direct 
payment from him. 


If a co-operative society has to be started for the dis- 
posal of produce it may also take up‘all kinds of supply such as 


artificial manure, implement and other requirement of the 
farmer. 
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‘Thus such a society under the marketing officer is bound 
to flourish day by day. 


Training Necessary To Start The Work 


Before the youngman takes to agriculture as his profess- 
ion he should think twice before he decides on his action. He 
should master his determination strong and must be undaunted 
to work just like an ordinary farmer with his own hands. It is 
he who should establish ‘the dignity of labour before his genera- 
tion. A time was when the students of an agricultural college 
thought beneath their dignity to get into a field to transplant 
paddy and in fact they refused to doso when their professor 
of agriculture in presence of the Director of Agriculture asked 
them to transplant paddy. Time has now changed, economic 
struggle for very existence has become very serious. Now 
mariculates are working like an ordinary farmer, like a ploughman 
with ploughs from morning till 12 noon on Government farms 
‘so that they might get a kamdar’s job on Rs 20/- or Re 25/- 
per month after one year’s training. It is these students who are 
to be selected for this experiment. After the training is over the 
best among them should be taken on trial to see ifthey turn 
out to be successful practical farmers in the way suggested above. 
They should be furnished with land and necessary capital for 
equipment and for three years at least adequate supervision should 
be kept on them by an expert z0 guide them properly. 


E With a view to engage themselves and their bullock power 
when both are not required for agricultural operations they 
should have training in such cottage industries as oil pressing, 
rice husking, dal making etc, With the help of a bullock gear 
and small machinery which they should arrange out of their own 
saving later on they should in time be able to find engagement 
for themselves and their bullocks throughout the year, So that 
it is safe to assume that in time the young man should quite 
easily be able to raise his income from Res- 20/- or Rs, 23/- per 
month to Rs. 40/- to Rs. 50/- per month, It is also suggested that 
when funds permit he should purchase paddy, prepare rice and 
sell it later or purchase and sell such grains as mustard which 
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has less chance of damage from insects, After his field training 
the young man must have some training in accounts which 
must be as simple as possible, A cash book, a stock book and 
some ledger according to necessity are all that would be necess- 


ary to determine at the close of the year his profit and loss in his 
enterprise. 


Financial Aspect 


It is very difficult to tackle this problem, No hard and 
fast rules can be laid down here for the guidance of the young- 
man. The success depends on so many factors that the absence 
or predominance of one or the other may change the whole out- 
look materially. Neither there are data available any where 
which could be the basis of drawing up a schemie for the young- 
man to start his work, ; 

This difficulty was anticipated as early as 1919 when 
late Rai Bahadur §. N. Sil, whose devotion to the cause of 
improvement of agriculture is unquestionable, pressed on the 
department the necessity of starting a business farm quite 
separate from the experimental and research side of agriculture. 
But for reasons best known to the department the project was 
given up and nobody even wished to rake up this uncharitable 
and undesirable though very important question after him. 


Under the circumstances, it is expected that the scheme 


drawn up below would be a suitable guide to the young farmer 
to start his work:— 


I. Expenditure; — 
1. Annual rent on 5o bighas-of land 


@ Ra. 8/-per bigha...........eseeee Rs. 150/- 
2. Capital expenditure on building. 500/- 
7 800/- (i) 


3 Capital expenditure on live-stock l 550/- (ii) 
4. Non-recurring expenditure 


on seeds and implements 200/- 
5. Recurring expenditure in 
running the farm.............. 500/- 


Total 2.200/- 


(i) for a well 
(ii) including feed for first year 
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“IL. Expected return: — 


(a) from 5 acres of sugarcane Rs. 750/- 
(600 mds. p. a. @-/4)-p. md- ) ` 
(b) from 5 acres of wheat. 225]- 


(15 mds. per acre @ Rs. 3/- p. m. ) 
(c) from 5 acres of maize & rahar 
(6 mds. maize + 10 mds, rahar p. a. 160)- 
@ Rs. 2J- p. md) 
(d) from 5 acres of Soybean or kalai 
(5.mds. p a @ Rs 2/- p. md. ) 50/- 
1,185)- 
say Rs. 1,200/- 
To calculate the profit and loss the following should be 
taken into account;— 


1. Interest on Rs. 2060/- @ 28% ..... Rs. 56/- 
2. Rent on 60 bighas of land 150/- 
@ Ra. 8- per bigha : 
8. Commission on sale of produce, 24]- (iii) 
4, Depreciation @ 10% on Rs. 1550j- 
on buildings, cattle, implement etc. 155/- 
5 Amount spent on cultivation. tes 500/- 
Total  886)- 


Against this expenditure the return may be Rs. 1200/- 
so the margin is expected to be Rs. 815/- or say Rs 800j- or 
Rs. 25/- per month in the first year, The reduction of Rs. 200/- 
in cultivation and Rs. 650/. on fodder in subsequent years will 
provide against his failure of crops in unusual years. He can 
expect an increase in income when he will take to such cottage 
industry as oil making, rice husking etc. as mentioned previously. 


Summary 


Hardy young matriculates who are working for a year 
or so in a Government farm on training as a kamdar and are 
carying out all agricultural operations with their own hands should 
be selected for his work, They should be given some training in 





~~ 


(iii) @ Rs. 2% on Rs. 1200]-. P 
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elementary accounts such as maintaining cash book, stock book, 
ledger etc. Government should furnish 40 to 50 bighas of land and 
capital up to Rs. 2000/- to each individual Each candidate 
should be prepared to pay interest @ 22% on this amount till he 
can pay back and mest the rent of the land from sale of produce. 
Perhaps one or two securities would be necessary to advance this 
amount to each individual. 


In the details of the cropping to be followed a four year 
rotation has been suggested which may be modified to suit the 
condition. The details of necessary equipment and outfit to start 
the work has also been supplied. 


‘The sale of produce should be arranged through the 
Government Marketing Officer on 2% commission on co-opera- 
tive basis who should also arrange for supply of necessities of 
the farmer except where the seed should be supplied to the agri. 
cultural department as a registered grower. It is expected that 
each youngman should earn Rs 25/- per month and more later on 
by taking to other cottage industries such as oil making, rice 
busking etc. after paying rent on land, interest on the capital 
invested and depreciation on buildings, cattle and other agricul- 
tural tools and plants. Inthe beginning expert supervision of 
the agricultural department should be given freely and sears. 
to enable the youngman to get a footing. 


S 


WEAVING INDUSTRY OF. TAMLUK AND A 
SCHEME FOR ITS REORGANISATION 


By 


NARESH CH. SEN 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies. 


geere isa large number of weavers in Tamluk Sub- 
division. They are carrying on their profession as 


their forefathers were doing. They weave the very same staff 
that their forefathers did and on solely individual enterprise. 
Poor as they are, they cannot go on without the facility of credit 
to obtain their raw material. This necessitates the presence of 
middlemen in the industry who take undue advantage of their 
helplessness and supply them the requisite materials on credit 
at exorbitant rate of interest. After the staff is produced these 
. Weavers, who have no knowledge of the market of their commo- 
dity, generally sell them to those Mahajans at a-price offered 
-by them. These Mahajans charge for supply of raw materials 
prices which are far above the market price and pay forthe 
outputs of the weavers a price which leaves for them a fat sur- 
plus when sold ata suitable market. Thus they lose both the 
ways. Firstly they pay unnecessarily high prices for their raw 
materials and secondly sell their finished products ata price 
considerably less than a reasonable one. The reasons for this 
are the following :— 


1. Their ignorance of up-to-date improvements of the 
industry. 


2. Their poverty and consequent inability to produce 
` their raw materials independently of those Mahajans and the very 
same reason presses them to induce their creditors to take up 
their goods. 


The problem can be tackled by organising them on 
co-operative lines. But there are many difficulties which have 
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to bò surmounted. These are mainly the ignorance and 
conservatism of the weavers who are not feeling bold to 
change their age-old methods and also the keen opposition of 
the Mahajans who have become apprehensive of their future. 
So far thirteen such societies have been organised in this Sub- 
division with an aggregate membership of about two hundred. 
It is essential that something must be done which would bring 
them tangible benefits. The first preliminary to this is the 
arrangement of cheap supply of raw materials. And the next 
which is more important and very difficult is the arrangement 
for suitable marketing. To do this we have got to see 
that the output is such that they meet the demand, 
It is necessary that these weavers should be taught 
the up-to-date improvement of the-industry. And secondly we 
must arrange for the disposal of their commodities in better 
market. Todo it successfully we need to collect the output of 
all the weavers so that the volume of output be large enough 
to be remunerative, 


To achieve the objects it has become necessary 
to estab'ish an Industrial Union in this Sub-division at Radha- 
manihat where 75% of the entire products of the weavers of 
the Sub-Division are bought and sold. 

Arrangement has been made with the local Gantral Bank 
who have agreed to advance Rs. 2,000/- by way of Cash Credit 
to the Central Co-operative Industrial Depot for supply of yarn 
directly from Calcutta. Further financial help is essential to 
carry out the scheme fully. For this purpose suitable subsidy 
out of the Government of India grant has to be obtained. 


Survey of the existing condition of the industry. 
(I) Number of weavers 5,000 approximately. 
(1) Number of looms: 
(a) Improved 1,000. 
(b) Primitive 1,800. 
(III) Counts of yarn used 20s to 608. Mostly 20s. 
(IV) Description of cloth manufactured—Napkin, 
Towel, Mosquito-curtain, coarge wrapper, Endi chudder, Hand- 


kerchief, Dhuti and Saree. 
4 
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The weavers obtain yarn st cash price. from Marwari 
merchants who come from Calcutta, For this purpose the weavers 
borrow money from the local Mahajans, who charge interest at 
about 50%. The difference of priće with Calcutta per bale is Rs. 
5/- to Rs. T|- approximately. Nearly 200 bales of 20s and 50 
bales of other counts are consumed monthly throughout the 
Sub-Division. The approximate price of which is Rs. 60,000). 


Generally wholesale dealers purchase the weavers’ 
products at Radhamanihat on Wednesday and at Kanchaudihat 
on Saturday at cash price and sell them at Howrah hat to 
_ wholesale dealers. ‘These wholesale dealers again supply 
these products to retail dealers. Average earning ofẹ weaver 
working under & Mahajan is roughly estimated at Rs. 7J- 
to Rs. 8/- per month. This income is likely to rise up to Rs. 10]- 
to Rs. 12/- per month if they are brought under the union. It is 
proposed to bring about 200 weavers under co-operative fold with 
18 societies. The distance ož eight such societies is 18 to 14 
miles from Tamluk and about 8 miles from Radhamanihat. The 
remaining five societies are scattered throughout the Sub- 
Division. 

Activities of the proposed Union will be training and 
demonstration, manufacturing on business lines and marketing 
of the produce. 

Scheme 
Staff :— 

(i) One Weaving and Dyeing Expert in charge of the 
Union with specific duties of Dyeing yarns, supervision of work 
of his assistants, keeping accounts of yarn and finished products 


and to supervise the subsidised shops and canvassers and also 
to supervise the demonstration shed. 


(ii) Two Supervisors for distribution of yarn, collection 
of finished products and supervision of the work of the weavers. 


(iii) One Accountant for keeping books. 


(iv) Two Canvassers for selling yarn and finished goods 
on a nominal pay and commission. 
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One Weaving and Dyeing Expert. 

@ Rs, 60/-+Rs. 10/- (r. a.) 12x 70 Ra, 840/- 
Two Supervisors 

@ Rs. 85/-+ Rs. 10/- (T. a.) 12452 Rs. 1,080- 
One Accountant 








@ Rs. 80/- 80 x 12 Rs. 360/- 
Two Canvassers 
@ Rs. 15/- 12x15 x2 Rs. 860/- 
Rs. 2,640/- x2 
: Rs. 5,280/- 


` Improved weaving and dyeing appliances for training the 
weavers. 





2 Automatic looms Rs. 150j- 
Accessories Rs.  50/- 
Rs. 200)- 
Improved Dyeing Appliances Ts. 800/- 
Rs. 500]- 


Parchase of improved looms and distribution to weavers 
at easy payment system. 
Working Capital , Rs. 3,000/- 
Grant-in-aid to 6 subsidised 
shops @ Rs. 25x6x12 


Rs. 1,800/- 
Recurring Non-Recurring 
Staff Rs. 2,640/- For improved looms Rs. 200/- 


Subsidised shops 


Rs. 1,800/- Improved Dyeing 
appliances Rs. 800/- 


Looms for distribution Rs. 800/- 
Working Capital Rs. 8,000/- 


— tt —— maaier oa Ř—— 


Rs. 4,440/- Rs. 8,800]- 
Grand Total Rs. 8,240/- 


THE PLACE OF CO-OPERATION IN THE RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME* 


By 
Rar BAHADUR SUKUMAR CHATTERJEE, M.A., M.B.E. 


Gre principles of co-operation and co-operative organi- 

sations of various types play a most important part 
in our programme of rural reconstruction. It is therefore a 
vital importance that all workers in this great national move- 
ment should have a thorougk understanding of the theory and 
practice of co-operation, of the fundamental and general principles 
on which all-types of co-operative organisations are based and the 
scheme of different types of societies. 


Broadly speaking, when a number of persons feel that 
they are all suffering from ® common economic want, they may 
organise themselves to work together, on a definite plan and 
system, in order to remove the want. These men are then said 
to form a co-operative society. As the economic wants of man 
are of various kinds, different types of societies have to be formed 
for different purposes. 


Oo-operative Credit Societies :—The most common type 
with which we, in India, are familiar ara co-operative credit 
societies. These again are of two kinds, those for rural 
people who are mainly agriculturists and those for people of the 
urban areas, mainly wage earners and artisans. The difference 
between rural credit societies and urban societies is that under 
the existing legislation, in the former the liability of each mem- 
ber for the debts of the society is unlimited. 


There are people who say that a man should never 
borrow and that he should be able to manage his affairs within 





*Being the substance of a speech delivered at the Bishnupur Training Camp. 
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the limits of his means. Such men are more theorists, without 
any knowledge of human affairs and human psychology. With- 
out arrangement for credit, all human activities for the product- 
ion of wealth will come to a standstill. We all know that, in 
our country, the cultivators depend for their money on a single, 
harvest. In some areas it is jute, in other areas itis paddy. A 
second important crop, like sugarcane, or a subsidiary occupation 
by which heis able to supplement his income is an exception 
rather than the general rule. When the harvest is gathered and 
brought home, the cultivator considers himself rich as a king and 
we cannot blame him if then he indulges in a few supperfluities 
for himself and the members of his family. It is all very well to 
talk about extravagance and waste but, in his place, probably 
you and I would have done the same thing. 


Then comes a time when he is at the end of his resources 
and requires credit to enable him to carry on the work of culti- 
vation. If no proper arrangement exists by which he may 
obtain this credit, he is forced to go tp money-lenders. This is 
a fact common to agriculturists of all ages and times. Experi- 
ments undertaken in many countries and over a long period of 
time and the experience gathered in course of these now enables 
us to say definitely that the best and safest method to finance 
the cultivators for production of his crop is to organise a co- 
operative credit society. 


It may be said that in Bengal, at least, the co-operative, 
movement is in a bad condition, that most of the credit societies 
in the villages are in a hopeless state while most of the Central 
Co-operative Banks, the function of which is to obtain deposits 
and finance the primary societies, have almost stopped their 
work. This is true, but this doas not mean that there is 
anything radically wrong in the basic principles of co-operation 
or of co-operative credit. The difficulties which we are experi- 
encing in Bengal are more or less common to all parts of India, 
and the position has been investigated by committees of experts, 
officials and non-officials and it has been found that the cause of 
failure can be traced to our deviation from certain wellknown 
principles of banking and of co-operation. The result of this 
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examination should strengthen our faith in co-operation, rather 
then shake and undermine it. The position therefore remains 
that in order to supply to the ordinary cultivator, often illiterate 
and ignorant and out of touch with the great world outside, with 
the money without which ‘he cannot carry on his ordinary busi- 
ness, is to make him a member of a co-operative credit society. 


Rural Reconstruction : — 
We have heard of the moral and spiritual aspects of rural 
reconstruction, but I shall confine myself to its mainly economic 
~and business sides. F'rom this point of viow, rural reconstruction 
means “better farming, better business and better living.” 
Better farming includes improvement of the existing methods 
of agriculture, the introduction of new and more paying crops, 
under a proper system of rotation, and the adoption of subsidiary 
occupation with a view to supplement the earnings of the cultiva- 
tors, like the poultry, farming, dairying, fish rearing and suitable 
home industries like spinning, to fill up his spare time. 


If our attempts at rural reconstruction is successful and 
the cultivators make an effort to lift themselves out of the slough 
of despondency into which they have fallen, they will in most cases 
need a small initial capital to start work. For example, a small 
enclosure and a run will be required for poultry farming ; a tank 
will have to be acquired or an existing tank will have to be 
improved for growing fish,and soon. The Government cannot 
be expected to finance each cultivator individually. Much less 
can we expect that some generous man of the village will be 
ready to help his co-villagers with the money. If we examine 
the problem fron all sides we shall be convinced that only 
feasable method by which the cultivator may obtain the initial 
advance which will put him on the path of progress and 
prosperity is to join the local credit society. 


It is perfectly in accordance with the recognised principles 
of rural credit that money should be advanced for productive 
purposes only and that the expected additional income should be 
calculated at the time of lending so that the term of repayment 
may be fixed, All workers in the field of rural uplift should 
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therefore have a thorough grasp of these principles so that they 
may be able to advise the cultivators in this respect and to see 
that the business of the credit society in his village is properly 
conducted. 


Co-operative Marketing :—- But we must not stop at 
mere production of commodities, because it is of little or no 
advantage to the cultivator to produce mere things or things of 
better class unless he can get the proper price for them. In 
ordinary state of things the production is seldom, if even, in 
the immediate vicinity of the consumer. In all parts of the 
world the connection between the producer of goods and the 
ultimate consumer is established by a class of persons known 
as the middlemen. We all know that, in many cases, these 
middlemen perform a very usefull function, that without their 
help and enterprise, many of our village arts and industries would 
not have survived, But like all systems, it lends itself easily 
to abuse. Many middlemen are “known to cheat right and 
left ; on one hand they give minimum price to the producer, 
which leaves him a barely living wage and without which he 
would cease to work. On the other hand he charges the 
maximum price from the consumer, as much as, he is able and 
willing to pay. 


There is also another evil which arises out of the system 
of sale through middlemen, the evil of adulteration, with which 
we are all familiar. 


These difficulties are felt in all parts of the globe. With 
the introduction of machinery and mass production and with 
the gradual improvement of transport facilities, the gulf 
between the consumer and producer is further widened and 
the necessity has been felt to adopt some remedy for this evil. 


What is the remedy? Take the case of a remote village 
by the side of a river where the char lands afford excellent 
facilities for grazing. In such place, @ cultivator can easily 
maintain a cow with little additional expenditure. It is a 
good thing because he is able to obtain a nourishing food for 
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the'children and invalids of the family. But he finds that the 
income from his main occupation agriculture, is not sufficient 
for satisfying the want of his family and he naturally desires 
to supplement that income by selling a part of his milk. But 
who will buy itp In his own village and in the neighbouring 
villages there are a few persons who will buy milk and fewer 
still who can pay a proper price. He has heard of a distant 
town, probably the district head-quarters, or an important commer- 
cial centre with a large number of rich people who want milk 
and can pay handsomely for it, but they are beyond his reach. 
If he has any surplus milk, he is forced to sell it to the midd- 
lemen who swarm round these centres of production, like flies 
round the honey pot and is content to take whatever he is 
offered. Often when a pressing need arises, like the marriage 
ofa daughter or a funeral ceremony, he will take an advance 
from the middlemen, make a contract to supply him with milk 
at a stipulated price for a period of years. If he does so Heaven 
help him, for he will never be able to repay that loan. Here 
the problem of the villager is how to take milk to the distant 
place and to sell it to the consumer who lives there and is 
ready to pay a proper price? Individually, a cultivator is not 
able todo so, but if he joins hands with other co-villagers who 
are in a similar difficulty and forms a co-operative milk society, 
they can collect their milk in one place and then arrange to 
send the entire quantity for sale at the suitable market, If 
the place is distant and the milk cannot ke taken there without 
turning bad, it will have to be prepared into khir, dahi, chana, 
or ghi by the Indian process or into butter by machinery, so 
that these products may be sold at the proper market. What- 
ever is done with milk it will be found that in most cases, 
the producer, as an individual, cannot get into direct touch 
with the consumer and enjoy the full advantage of the price 
which such consumer is willing to pay for the commodity. 


In the present condition of the country there is stilla 
demand for dahi, chana, khir and ght. But tastes are changing. 
There is already a great demand for butter while cheese is gradu-- 
ally coming into fashion. Because Bengal produce no butter, 
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we are all using tinned butter made outside, and considerable 
amount of money is in consequence flowing out of the province. 
The same remark applies to tinned condensed milk without which 
most of the people in Bengal would go without their morning 
tea. The making of these things, in a form suitable for transport 
to distant places and for storage for a considerable period of 
time, requires the use of modern machinery. But it is beyond 
the capacity of a single individual milk producer to set up such 
machinery. Of course, there are capitalists who have sufficient 
money, but this will not solve our problem. The capitalist 
owning the factory will be in the advantageous position of a 
monopolist and he will dictate his terms to the milk producers, 
Their lot therefore will not be improved by the industrial 
development of the country, so long as that development is 
controlled entirely by capitalists and the producers will be 
practically in the same position as when dealing with middle- 
men. 


As an illustration of this point, we may consider the case 
of sugarcane-growers in the United Provinces and in Bihar 
after the establishment of sugar factories. The cultivation of 
sugarcane was found to be very profitable and the area under 
sugarcane went up by leaps and bound, but very soon the evils of 
the capitalistic system were evident and Government had to 
undertake legislation for fixing a minimum price for sugarcane 
and also organise co-operative societies among the cane growers 
for protecting their legitimate -interests and preventing them 
from being exploited by scrupulous mill-owners. 


Therefore if we want to secure to the milk producer (or 
the producer of any other similar commodity) the full advantage 
of the price paid by the consumers, we must have co-operative 
dairy societies. This is not anidle dream. In many advanced 
countries, specially in Denmarks, there is a large number of 
co-operative dairies which are working very well and with the 
help of which the people have become rich and prosperous. In 
Calcutta there is a Co-operative Milk Union which collects milk 
from the villagers and supplies it to the residents of the city. 


5 


~ 
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I have referred at the beginning +o the financing of the 
villagers. Like other villagers, the milk producer also requires 
credit, for yarious purposes, for purchase of cows, for feeding 
his cows, for domestic expenses and social ceremonies. 

So he has to borrow, and naturally enough he borrows 
from his middlemen. Once he does so, he becomes the slave of 
the middleman, body and soul and he can never get free from 
his clutches. For this purpose also, the co-operative Society 
will come to his help, by advancing loans to the members for 
reasonable purposes. 

1 have reffered to the marketing of milk at some Jength, 
because it is a case with which we are all familiar. The remarks 
made in this case apply, to alarge extent, to the case of other 
agricultural. produce. The principal crops of Bengal are Jute 
and Paddy. The cultivator who actually produces jute does not 
get even half of the prices which the mill owners or big export 
merchants of Calcutta can obtain. The reason is that when the 
jute is ready for the market, the cultivator is pressed from all 
sides for payment, by the landlord, the mahajan etc. He is 
compelled to sell his. produce immediately in order to satisfy 
these demands and the traders taking advantage of his helpless 
position, offer him a very low rate. During the recent years, 
this has become an acute problem as the price of jute has 
fallen so low that it does not even cover the cost of cultiva- 
tion. The present Government of Bengal has taken up the 
question seriously and has established æ separate department 
for the restriction of jute cultivation. But restriction alone 
will not solve the problem of the cultivator. It will be 
necessary to adopt measures by which the producer of jute 
may expect fair price for it and the middlemen and big 
traders may not appropriate to themselves an unduly large 
share of the profit, leaving nothing or very little to the culti- 
vator for all the .trouble that he takes in ne the crop and 
preparing it for the market. 

Many people have suggested that the minimum price of 
jute should be fized by legislation. Although this may be 
possible in the case of commodities with a very limited demand, 
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like Ganja and Opium, the production and sale of which is 
subject to the control of Government at every stage, this is simply 
out of question in the case of a commodity like jute, the normal 
annual production of which is about 5 crore maunds, The only 
way to enable the jate cultivators to hold their own against 
a well-organised body of traders is to form them into a co-opera- 
tive organisation for the marketing of jute. 


“We all will remember that about fifteen years ago an 
experiment on these lines was tried in Bengal, by the late Mr. 
Jamini Mohan Mitra of revered memory, then Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Bengal, and that the experiment ended 
in a disastrous failure. Since then many people have thought 
about the jute problem, but no other solution has been found. 
Therefore the time has come to consider whether we should 
again make an experiment on the same lines, organising the 
jute cultivators into small societies and taking them up into 
large unions like the Central Banks, with a Provincial Society 
at the top, but only taking care not to fall into the same mistakes 
by which our first experiment was rendered unsuccessful. 

As in the case of jute, the cultivators of paddy feel the 
same difficulty in marketing their crop, although the fluctuation 
in the prices of paddy are not so great as in the case of the other 
crop. But the producer of paddy is forced to sell almost the 
entire crop, as soon as it is harvested, to the village middle 
man or at the arats, at whatever price he can get although he 
knows full well that if he could only hold up his crop for a few 
months, till the next raina, he could obtain a higher amount. 
But cricumstances and the pressure exerted on him from all 
sides are too strong for him to resist. : 

The Gosaba experiment :— Let us examine what is done 
for paddy cultivators at Gosaba at the inspiration of the late 
Sir Daniel Hamilton. 

Gosaba, is an island in the Sunderbans wherethe 
staple produce is paddy, When Sir Danial developed 
his estate, brought its lands under cultivation and established 
a Central Co-operative Bank for financing and supervising the 
primary credit societies. There is one such society for each 
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village and the main business of these societies is to supply the 
cultivators with short term loan for the cost of cultivation eto. 
When the crop is harvested the supervisers of the Central Bank 
go round the villages for collecting the dues of the members, not 
in cash, as is usually done in other areas but in paddy, 


The paddy thus collected is gathered in one place at the 
Gosaba co-operative rice mills, where it is husked into rice. But 
there is no market near at Gosaba, because in that predomenant- 
ly rice producing area, few people require to purchase it. The 
rice is therefore transported to Calcutta by boats and there sold 
through the Central Paddy Sale Society. 


The rice cultivators of the Gosaba appreciate this arrange- 
ment highly, because not only are they not compelled to sell off 
their procuce to the local middlemen in order to satisfy their 
dues to the Bank, but they are able to obtain higher price at 
Calcutta which individually would have been outside their 
wildest dreams. 


The cultivator therefore hand over to the agents of the 
Central Bank not merely a portion of their annual harvest which 
would satisfy their debts, but the entire produce. Keeping only a 
quantity sufficient for their annual consumption. Against this 
quantity of paddy, the co-operative mill is always prepared to 
mahe a reasonable advance of ready cash to the cultivators in 
order to enable him to meet his immediate pressing nceds 
pending final settlement of accounts until the paddy has been 
milled and sold in the Calcutta market. 


R 


(To be continued) 


GLEANINGS 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE AND CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE 


The Review of International Co-operation in a recent 
issue, discusses the inter-connection between the social structure 
_ of the agricultural population and the Co-operative Movement. 
Interesting facts are given on the classification of the agri- 
cultural population, the size of farms and holdings, and the 
general conditions of the agricultural industry in the countries 
of Western Europe. This will be an interesting study to 
students of economics and will give much food for thought 
to those who are interested with the agrarian problem of our 
country. We reproduce below the subject : 


The social position, the level of income and the amount 
of wealth in the possession of the individual members is a 
question which cannot be considered with indifferénce by 
the Co-operative Movement. Theré are innumerable and 
essential differences between Co-operative Societies represen- 
ting respectively high grade Civil Servants, the low strata 
of the middle classes and industrial workers. It is quite 
obvious that a Society catering for the needs of people who 
rely mainly upon unearned incomes lacks the ideological and 
spiritual background of Co-operative organisations of wage 
earners and leans upon a different economic basis, These 
differences acquire an even greater significance where the 
primary purpose of co-operative enterprise is not only the 
satisfaction of consumers’ needs, but the provision of credit 
and marketing facilities for producers. It is here that co- 
operative mothods and principles can be easily adopted to serve 
purely capitalist aims, There is an undeniable superficial 
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sameness in capitalist cartels o? the manufacturing or mercantile 
type and the Co-operative Organisations of agricultural 
producers. 


Olassification of the Agricultural Population. 


In Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France and 
Germany the agricultural population represents either an over- 
whelming majority of the total or very substantial part of it. 
‘We are interested mainly in the distribution of the population 
landowners, small holders, farm labourers permanently employed 
and casual labour.’ The significance of each of these groups in 
the total population is of great consequence to the possibilities 
of development of genuine forms of Co-operation. 


The agricultural census taken in Denmark in 1984 has 
shown that there were 481,427 persons permanently engaged in 
agriculture, of whom 34 per cent were cultivators and farmers, 
22 per cent farm labourers, 88 per cent farm servants, and 6 per 
cent day and casual labourers. Cultivators are small holders of 
farm not exceeding 25 acres in size, those who own larger hold- 
ings being described aa farmers. In Holland, according to the 
census of 1930, the agricultural population was 689,000. Of these 
300,000 were farm holders, including agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and from 250,000 to 800,C00 hired workers. The remainder 
—140,000 to 190,000—consisted of family labour, mainly the 
relations of the farm holders. It isa known fact that one-fifth 
of Dutch farm workers have some land of their own, but the 
majority depend mainly upon wages. In Belgium, the 1930 
agricultural census gives a total of 636,000, showing thatan 
extremely high percentage of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture were women. This is explained by the low level of incomes, 
which obliges all members of the family to earn their living. 


In France the total agricultural population was estimated 
at 4'3 million males and 38°1 million females, according to the 
agricultural census of 1931. Hired labourers never played an 
important part in French farming and of 2,000,000 holdings only 
32,000 employed more than & hired workers each. In Switzer- 
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land the latest data relate to 1929 and showed that the population 
engaged in farming consisted of 12 per cent hired labour, 64 per 
cent family labour, excluding the holders, and 34 per cent holders. 
The latter are sub-divided into small holders and family farms. 
The class of hired workers is not of great significance and is 
estimated to number only 80,000 employed mainly on large farms 
in the plains, against a total of 900,000 people at work on the 
land in summer months and 400,000 in winter. In Germany the 
Agricultural Census of 1933 has shown that there were 9,343,000 
persons engaged in farming consisting of holders 24 per cent, 
family workers 49 per cent, and hired labourers 27 per cent, 
The relation between the holders and their families is almost the 
same as in France, but hired labour is of greater importance. 


Tho size of holdings. 


Apart from the composition of the agricultural population, 
of considerable importance is the size of holdings, which can be 
regarded as areliable index of the distribution of wealth and 
income amongst the farming community. Conditions naturally 
vary considerably from country to country. Whatis considered 
a medium-sized farm in Denmark is in fact a relatively large farm 
in Belgium and Holland. Many factors have influenced the size 
of holdings in Western Europe, being partly the outcome of 
historical conditions and partly of the laws and local customs 
determining the inheritance and land tenure. Very much, of 
course, depends upon the nature of crops and agricultural output 
generally, since the optimum output expressed in money values 
does not always directly depend upon the size of holdings, For 
instance, arable agriculture naturally requires more farm land 
than horticulture and viticulture. 


In Denmark more than half of all holdings are farms of 
less than 25 acres. Of the acreage cultivated 16°5 per cent 
belongs to farms under 25 acres in size, 68 per cent to farms of 
25 to 125 acres, and 155 per cent to farms of over 125 acres, 
Though the average size of Danish holdings is considerable com- 
pared with similar enterprises.in other countries, Denmark has 
developed a highly democratic agricultural structure. This 
was partly a result of an historical development dominated by 
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æ whole series of enactments representing a rudimentary form 
of planning under the benevolent despotic supervision of 
the Crown, initiated at the beginning of three decades of rising 
prices which enabled the newly-emancipated paasantry to find 
their feet and establish themselves. By the end of the nineteenth 
century this process was complete. About 95 per cent of the 
holdings are now farmed by owner-employers. 


In Holland, of a total of 372,000 holdings no fewer 
than 138,000 were less than 24 acres in size, according to 
the 1980 Census. The vast majority of the very small 
holdings provide only part-time employment for their occupiers, 
being mainly allotments and gardens. The remaining 242,000 
are bonafide farms, and of them 133,000 are less than 25 acres 
in size. It is worth mentioning that in Denmark 25 acres 
is considered the minimum for full-time holding, but it should 
be emphasized that the great majority of Danish agricultural 
enterprises are ordinary mixed farms and comparatively few 
are concerned with market gardening and horticulture, which 
are of considerable importance in Holland. These special 
branches of production are significant from the point of view 
of the mioney value of their output, but not for the acreage. 
At the upper scale the Dutch have only 2,600 farms of over 
125 acres. 

In ‘Belgium the 1930 agricultural Census gives a total 
of 1,181,000 holdings. This figure is misleading because it 
includes allotments and enlarged back gardens. The number 
of real farms is between 200,000 and 250,000. The Census 
itself distributes the total holdings as follows: under 2% acres, 
838,888 ; from 24 to 124 acres, 194,194; from 12% to 25 acres, 
66,811; from 25 to 60 acres, 27,882, from 50 to 1265 acres, 
10,886 ; 125 acres and over, 2,419. Thus out of 250,000f arms 
there are only 18,000 over 50 acres in size, and these larger 
farms only occupy 26 per cent.of the agricultural land. Belgium 
is thug even more than Holland a country of small holdings, 

In Switzerland the agricultural census of 1929 gives 
288,469 holdings, of which 25 per cent are only used as ẹ& 
part-time and subsidiary occupation. Of all holdings 80 per 
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cent are under 25 acres, 19°5 per cent from 25 to 125 acres, 
and 0°5 per cent over 125 acres. Of the acreage cultivated 
50 per cent belongs to the first group, 4'3 per cent to the second, 
and 7 per cent to the third. The Swiss peasants can earn 
a modest living from their small plots of land by intensive 
cultivation and by obtaining comparatively good prices for 
their produce. It is worth mentioning that holdings are divided 
in Switzerland into three groups: small holdings of less than 
12% acres in size; family farns of 124 to 75 acres; and, finally, 
the so-called large-scale farms of over 75 acres. But it would 
be misleading to try to establish any clear-cut social grades 
on the basis of the size of the farm. There is a high degree 
of homogeneity throughont the Swiss farming community. 
Less than 50,000 farms employ any regular hired labour, and 
hardly any employ two men regularly. At the upper end of 
the scale there are a few individuals who farm in a comparatively 
big way, but there exists no real class of large farms. 


In Germany there were some 3,000,000 holdings in 1938, 
of which 1,000,000 were part-time holdings cultivated 
by people principally engaged elsewhere. Of the total 
number of holdings 65 per cent are under 25 acres 
in size, 33 per cent have from 26 to 125 acres each, and 
5 per cent over 125 acres, Of the total acreage 22 per cent 
‘belongs to the first group, 46 per cent to the second group, 
and 82 per cent tothe third group. This shows the numerical 
importance of small holdings and the comparatively large 
area cultivated by very few big farms. 


France is not a country of small holdings in the sense 
in which this is true of the Netherlands, Belgium and Switzerland. 
The size of representative farms ranges between 10 and 80 acres, 
The 1929 Census showed that 1,000,000 holdings out of 4,000, 
“000° belong to the group under one hectare (24 acres), which, 
unless it is devoted to viticulture, or horticulture cannot be an 
agricultural undertaking. Even most of the holdings. between 24 
‘and 12acres would only provide a part-time occupation. If we take 
the total number of holdings over 12 acres, together with all 
the viticultural and horticultural holdings of under 12 acres, 
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we arrive at a total of 24 million holdings, which may be roughly 
regarded as providing full-time employment. Itis worth noticing 
that holdings of under 25 acres, which are in the majority, do 
not, however, occupy an important part of the agricultural land, 
half of which is in farms of 25 to 125 acres, and 80 per cent in 
still larger units. Moreover, the average size of farm in France 
is increasing. Between 1892 and 1929 ihe number of holdings 
declined by 20 per cent, whereas the total area of agricultural 
land declined by only 10 per cent, The decline in holdings 
was entirely confined to the group of farms under 25 acres, ` 


The conditions of the agricultural industry in Western 
Europe, as far as the size of the holdings and consequently 
the distribution of incomes are concerned, are so varied that 
it is difficult, if at all possible, to make any general deductions, 


The size of farms aud the conditions of tenure are of 
the utmost importance for the development of the professional 
organisations representing the interests of the farmirg community, 
and to no less an extent for the development of co-operative 
enterprise. It is worth noticing that in Denmark agriculturalists 
are organised in separate Societies, one for farmers and another 
for small-holders. The Federation of Farmers’ Societies repreesents 
‘111,000 members and the Federation of Smallholders’ Societies 
‘92,000 members. The Co-operative Movement has secured a 
‘more fully embracing organisation. The Farmers’ Co-operatives 
‘for sale and purchase totalled nearly 600,000 in 1986. In 
Holland, where the division between farmers and small holders 
is not so conspicuous as in Denmark, they have no separate 
organisations and the division follows the confessional and not 
the social principle. Separate organisations of farmers exist for 
the Catholic, Protestant, and so-called Neutral, from a religious 
point of view, part of the population, The same > principle i is 
followed in the Co-operative Organisations. . 


In Belgium the relative uniformity in the size of farms 
and incomes, and the lack of differentiation in the farmers’ 
community itself, has also led to a more or less uniform 
organisation which caters both for the organisational and 
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co-operative requirements of the population, This is the 
Boerenbond, an institution directed by the Oatholic Church 
and embracing almost all sides of agricultural activity. 


In Switzerland—also a country with a relatively uniform 
farmers’ community—the history of farmers’ organisations is 
almost identical with the history of the Swiss Peasants’ Union. 
The Union is an all-embracing organisation representing both 
the economic and political side of the farmers’ movement and 
supplying the peasants with various advisory services. Side by 
side, however, with the Union the Co-operative Movement has 
reached considerable dimensions, representing the interests of 
nearly 200,000 cultivators in all spheres of production and 
marketing. 


Germany and France are undoubtedly countries where 
social differntiation in the farmers’ community has reached 
an advanced stage, but only in France has the farmers’ cmmunity 
shown a tendency to develop special organisations on what could 
be described as a class basis. In France there area number of 
farmers? federations--one associated with the extreme right, another 
representing the left-centre in politices, and on the left there are 
two organisations—one the Maison d’Agricultureand the confeder- 
ation Nationale Paysanne, representing smallholders, and the agri- 
cultural workerers’ Union affiliated to the Oonfederation Nationale 
de Travail. Agricultural Co-operation is represented by the 
Ohambers of Agriculture and by the Agricultural Syndicates, the 
former supported by the politically right wing orientated farmers’ 
organisations, and the latter by the left wing Maison 
D’Agriculture, Thus the activities of the farmers’ Co-operative 
Bocieties have also a definite political colour and are to a large 
extent influenced by the size of holdings and incomes of the 
agriculturalists whose interests they represent. In Germany the 
development of Agricultural Co-operation is mainly associated 
with the Credit Movement, and by 1986 over two million 
members, roughly representing each full-time agricultural holding, 
were organised either by the Raiffeisen Banks or, to a smaller 
extent, by the Schulze-Delilzsch Banks. The Credit Societies 
have developed additional functions, such as the purchase of 
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feeding stuffs, fertilisers, &c., as wellas the marketing of milk, 
butter, &c. In Germany, however, in spite of the considerable 
divisions which can be traced in the social structure of the farm 
community, there is in existence a more -or less uniform 
Co-operative Organisation, and this principle was also incorporated 
in the so-called Agricultural Estate, Reichsnahrstand, which 
developed into an essential part of the Nazi economic 
system, -o 

‘Thus it can be observed that, in spite of the relative 
uniformity of the social structure of the farming community in 
Western Europe and the predominance of small holdings, the 
distinctions between different social groups are sufficient to 
necessiate the creation of special professional organisations 
representing farmers’ interests. The Oo-operative Movement 
is also subject to the same social influences but, being an economic 
organisation, it serves certain advantages .from large scale 
operations in which different social groups can be equally 
interested. Here, therfore, the disintegrating influences are not 
so powerful -unless they are reinforced by religious or political 
influences, 





RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 


Issue of Bulletins forms a part of the pr oro ane 
campaign launched by Mr. H. 8. M. Ishaque, 1.0.8. Director 
of Rural Reconstruction Department of the Government of 
Bengal. The first bulletin recently issued contains messages 
of good-will from important personalities and init Mr. Ishaque 
has very lucidly explained the significance of rural reconstruction, 
which we reproduce below :— 


What exactly should we understand by Rural Reconstruc- 
tion? Is it haphazard and sporadic work done here and there, 
for the clearance of jungle end water-hyacinth, the improve- 
ment of communication and drainage, the establishment of 
schools, dispensaries, etc., by voluntary effort or otherwise ? Or 
is it something far greater than the sum total of all this, a 
definite phase in social revival, the bringing about of a complete 
change in the mental attitude of the rural population and in 
their outlook on life ? 


A good deal of confusion of thought prevails popularly 
about this; but to one who really wants to get to the-root, 
without mistaking the effect for the cause, the answer is clear, 
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It is the psychological texture, the mental make-up of the rural 
population that Rural Reconstruction sets about to change. 
Without this fundamental readjustment, no concrete activity 
can ever be lasting. Time will find it out and it will drop away 
of itself. 


The movement cannot, of course, stop at producing 
psychological change alone. There is a great deal more to do, the 
tremendous task of guiding the people properly and on sound 
constructive lines, the problem of making better villages and 
better homes and all that they imply. But the psychological 
factor remains essential and must precede everything else. 


Whatis the dominating fact about rural psychology at 
the present time? If the truth is to be told, the people have 
more or less completely lost the willto improve. Rural Recontruc- 
tion is essentially that mass-consciousness which aims to restore 
this will and to give the people a driving impetus not only to 
individual but also to collective self-improvement. We want 
that rural society—the organisation, or better, the organism 
which we call Rural Bengal- may learn to cure itself of its 
asking that people in the countryside should be spiritually 
revitalised and the manifold relations of rural life should be 
brought, as a result of this spiritual regeneration, to their 
highest material development. 


In other words, Rural Reconstruction aims to create that 
spirit which whould give them strength to struggle against their 
circumstances and would draw forth all the latent energy and 
resources they may have. Itis that spark which gives dying 
people a ray of hope, that gospel which gives new vision and 
ushers into the lives of men and communities a new ambition 
and a new zest. Itis that new soul-force of self-reliance and 
self-respect, struggle and strife which is the first and the most 
urgently needed antidote to disturb not only the placid but the 
tragic “calm of the Indian masses” 


Dealing with this same aspect, the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture observed— “Throughout our report we have en- 
deavoured to make plain our conviction that no substantial 
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improvement in agriculture can be effected unless the cultivator 
has 8 will to achieve a better standard of life and the capacity, 
in terms of mental equipment and physical health, to take 
advantage of the opportunities) which science, wise and good 
administration may place at his disposal. Of all the factors 
making for prosperous agriculture, by far the most important 
is the outlook of the peasant himself.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy has indeed given a 
fine exposition of the basic principles underlying the Rural 
Reconstruction Movement. Presenting the Rural Reconstruc- 
tion budget to the Assembly in March, 1989, Mr, Subrawardy 
said : “The popular view in Bengal is that it consists in cutting 
canals, draining beels, improving roads, cutting jungles, filling 
up ditches, removing water-hyacinth. It is of these and of 
many more, but yet not of these. These are merely the natural 
consequences of Rural Reconstruction and not Rural Recon- 
struction itself. I visualise Rural Reconstruction as a great 
psychological uplift, an exaltation of the rural mind, The 
movement can well be described as an urge for better living, as 
a realisation in the mind of the villager that his destiny is in 
_his own hands, that he has sufficient potentialities within him- 
self to better his condition. Its object is to arouse the villager 
from his lethargy and stupor and infuse in him a new hope, 
a new life, to make him self-reliant and self-respecting and 
self-sufficient. Rural Reconstruction will tend to widen his 
vision, to make him more receptive of ideas, to beget in him 
a craving for knowledge and a desire for coustant improve- 
ment. I consider that a Rural Reconstruction Programme, 
well-planned and well-run, will be the saving of our people and 
it is the greatest possible service that we can render to the poor 
and the suffering. -It really is tantamount to apotheosising ` 
them.” 


Lest even these weighly observations should fail to con. 
vince, let me give only one practical illustration, 


Take a perfectly healthy, level and dry block of land and 
let the villagers settle down thereon, Examine it a few years 
hence and what do we find? A jumble of huts erected without 
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any plan whatever, tortuous lanes, dirt and filth all round and, 
above all, hundreds of little pools and ditches spread all over the 
place. The village becomes as filthy as could be and a hot bed 
of malaria and other diseases in addition. Everyone for him- 
self and not very intelligently either. By making these ditches 
and pools, the villagers virtually dig their own grave. Oould 
not the villagers asa whole set apart a community tank and 
take all the earth they need from one place? If Purdah stood 
in the way, could not groups of families of 10 or 12, construct 
tank and build houses round about p Could not they hire or 
purchase a boring machine and by turn make bored-hole 
latrines? Do these things require great deal of expenditure ? 
No, they require knowledge, spirit of co-operation and a desire 
for better living. Is there still doubt that it is not merely 
material poverty but a great deal, the poverty of ideas that are 
responsible for the-tragic state in which our people live? Rural 
Reconstruction is out to make up these deficiencies. 


The following, then, may be taken as a definition of Rural 
Reconstruction :— 


“Rural Reconstruction is a movement to give the masses 
a new consciousness, to awaken amongst them a new desire for 
self-betterment individually and collectively ; to develop their 
self-respect, self-reliance and selfhelp; to educate and 
organise them in active co-operation and voluntary joint effort, 
to create inthem the sense of good citizenship, to build better 
homes and belter. villages and in general to promote the 
physical, social, moral and material advancement of the rural 
communities as a whole.” 


The psychological factor and change of outlook on the part 
of the people is thus the “Alpha” and “Bata” of the move- 
ment, the real basis and the essential foundation on which the 
structure is to be built. But we have to raise the structure 
‘also and the question is how and what would be its principal 
features. 


Luckily we know this pretty well. We want to improve 
the masses economically, physically, educationally and, in 
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general, to raise their standard of living. The problems many 
and diverse as they are, are closely inter-related. The economic 
condition cannot be materially improved without improving the 
general health and physical stamina of the population. Con- 
versely, itis very difficult to improve the general health without 
improving the economic condition and the general standard of 
nourishment) None of these two things can be tackled success- 
fully without improving the peoples’ stock of knowledge. We 
shall therefore have to tackle all the problems simultaneously 
and not one after another, as many people would prefer. 


More wealth, more health, and more education—these will 
thus be the three principal items on the Rural Reconstruction 
programme and we propose to tackle them simultaneously. 


Such a gigantic programme cannot, however, be taken up 
without-great deal of careful planning and without creating a solid 
and live organisation of the people who have to carry out the 
` plan. Unity is strength. The villager is poor and helpless indivi- 
dually but not collectively. We want him to realise this and to 
pool his little resources, to put the drops together that make the 
ocean. Organisation is the touchstone —the key to how we can 
reach our goal. Apart from the fact that this is in itself valuable 
education, we cannot proceed at all, unless this has been done first. 
We cannot even raach the individual’ without it. Good 
. organisation and still better organisation must, therefore, be our 
watchword, 


Bengal is indeed lucky to possess her Union Boards. They 
will provide the nerve-centres of the movement but we have to 
petietrate deeper down. 


The most important Rural Reconstruction unit in any 
planned scheme, next, of course, to the villager himself and his 
immediate environment, the homestead, is the village. His 
mental horizon and outlook are limited almost absolutely by 
the village, itis inthis that he lives, moves and has his being. 
Touching him at every point in his life, it is more real to‘-him 
than any other institution. Aud, naturally and properly, to 
the -villager, it takes precedence over any other. The village 
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has to be organised and the approved machinery for doing so 
is to constitute in each village a fully democratic Rural 
Reconstruction Society or Palli Mangal Samity. The Society 
may or may not work efficiently in the beginning. Yet it has 
tobe done and cannot be delayed. As already said, it is an 
education in itself, an essential step in evolutionary growth 
and an important phase in social planning. As the member 
imbibe the new spirit, the societies shall have to function more 
and more efficiently. ` 


But who will take the initiative and do all this preliminary 
work of organisation and planning? Can Government agencies 
alone be enough? No, we require a great many more, the 
whole intelligentsia, the entire thinking population irrespective 
of caste or creed. We certainly need more money too of which 
we have very little indeed. Government help alone cannot 
suffice in any case. The Government ofa poor people cannot 
be rich. The strength of a structure depends upon the strength of 
its foundation. The plant thrives on what it can suck from the 
soil. Hven the best plant cannot shower blossoms and bear fruit 
ifthe soil is too poor to sustain it. It gives back only what it 
gets. The dire poverty of the people and the inability of the 
Government to do all that they are anxious to do from a vicious 
circle. Oan it be broken? Surely yes, but from the base first. 
The cure to be lasting must begin from the bottom. 


Rural Bengal, men and women, ignorant, poor and sick 
as you are, I appeal to you to realise your duty and girdle up 
your loin to do it well. You still possess enormous resources 
and potentialities, only if you realise that even the most help- 
less become strong collectively, Will it and do it, and if you 
do so, you will no doubt rise up into a great and prosperous 
people soon. Here is then the great opportunity for each and 
all of you. Hold it fast. See the new ray of hope, and make 
up your mind to stand up on your own legs, organise yourself 
solidly and without waiting for others to come to do so, 
combine and learn the lesson which alone can cure the disease — 
more ambition and more effort in the struggle for better 
existence, more sacrifice for one another and a little more 
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of that selfless service in time, labour and money for the com- 
mon cause which can make small nations into great. You can 
work wonders. The future rests on you and you alone. Wake 
up in the fair name of Bengal, wake up. 


But not momentarily, not to fall asleep again, CanI 
suggest to you the following few lines to commit to memory 
and to repeat consciously as often as possible and place it in 
a conspicuous place in your homes ? 


“I do sincerely promise to myself and swear on my word 
of honour that I will henceforth strive as much as I can to 
serve not only myself but also other fellow beings, to work 
actively, devotedly and steadily for the amelioration and deve- 
lopment of the nation, with -a burning zeal, that will never 
end, with a determination which will never flinch, and with 
that stout perseverance which must and shall overcome all 
obstacles,” ; 


I pary to God to give you courage, stamina and strength of 
will to fight your difficulties, 


MEETINGS & CONFERENCES 


~ JOINT SESSION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE INDIAN 
PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS’ & INSTITUTES’ ASSOCIATIONS 
BOMBAY, THE 18TH AND 19TH JANUARY 1941 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF 
THE HON. MR. V. RAMDAS PANTULU 


Schemes for the Rehabilitation of the Movement. 


At the joint session of the Standing Committees held in 
Madras just over an year ago we discussed at some length 
schemes for the rehabilitation of the movement in Bihar, Berar 
and Bengal. Much progress does not seem to have been made 
since then. Investigations still seem to be proceeding in all 
these provinces, though the respective Provincial Governments 
are said to have come to some conclusions regarding the lines on 
which the Movement should be helped for its reconstruction. 
It is needless to say that it will become more and more difficult 
to resuscitate the movement if the process of investigation and 
the implementing of the Government’s decisions are delayed 
much longer. 


Bengal, however, has been more in the public eye of 
late than the other two provinces mentioned above. Pending 
the reconstruction of central banks and rural societies, a 
large number of new societies have been formed there for 
dispensing what are called crop loans for seasonal operations. 
This seems to have put some fresh life into the movement in 
that province. While the rehabilitation programme drawn up by 
the Registrar is still undergoing examination, there has been 
keen controversy over the new Bengal Co-operative Societies 
Bill, 1988 which had a somewhat stormy passage through both 
houses of the Bengal Legislature in the closing months of 1940. 
The controversy over the bill has unfortunately assumed an 
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acrimonious character. Ihave dealt with the measure and the 
controversy over it in the issue of the Jndian Co-operative 
Review just published ahd which would perhaps have been in 
your hands before you had left your homes for the meeting. I do 
not wish to cover the same ground here. I hope the co-operators 
of Bengal who seem to be sharply divided on this legislative 
measure, will join hands in making the scheme for the rehabilita- 
tion of the movement and resuscitating the central banks and 
societies a success. No Registrar can administer the movement 
in his Province merely on the basis of the drastic plenary powers 
given him under the Co-operative Societies Act. Many of these 
powers are bound to remain on the Statute Book as harmless 
weapons in his armoury whatever may be the reasons for installing 
them there. It is a Movement which can only be carried on by 
the people themselves, with such assistance and guidance as the 
Registrar and his department may be able to giveas friends, 
philosophers and guides of the Movement. 


The Future of the Movement 


I am oppressed by a fdeling that the Movement has no 
genuine future before it and thatits contribution to our national 
life will be little if it has to be carried on within the limits set 
to it by the Co-operative Societies Acts in force in the various 
provinces and States and under the daily increasing control of 
the Departments of Co-operation as at present constituted. 
The modern conception of Co-operation to which I have already 
referred and its potentialities as a factor in the reconstruction 
of the economic life of the people have not so far penetrated 
the theory and practice of Co-operation as understood and 
administered by the State Departments of Co-operation in 
India. In the new world order that is contemplated in India as 
elsewhere stress is laid on a more equitable distribution of 
wealth and better and equal opportunities of life for the rich 
and the poor. This is the gospel of Mahathma Gandhi. This 
is not a mere dream but the immediate objective of Mahathma 
Gandhi’s constructive programme. To express it in his own 
words as nearly as possible, “Swaraj does not mean mere trans- 
ference of power ; it should mean complete deliverance of toiling 
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yet starving millions from the dreadful evil of economic serfdom,” 
What isthe contribution which Co-operation has made for the 
propagation of this message or for the attainment of this aim ? 
Changes in economic conceptions and adjustments in social order 
all the world over are taking place with bewildering rapidity 
and opinions of to-day are heresies of to-morrow. But Co-opera: 
tion in India takes little or no notice of these new currents of 
national lifein the spheres of production and distribution and 
in the field of industry, commerce, trade and finance all over 
the civilised world. Nor does our State-controlled and State- 
administered Movement take note of the fact that old forms 
of administrative machinery in all progressive countries are 
crumbling and are replaced by those which are better suited to 
the changing conditions of the people’s life. Many depart- 
ments of the State even in India are also being reorganised or 
remodelled so as to make them serve the people more effectively 
and in accordance with modern requirements. Nevertheless, 
the Co-operative Departments in the Provinces and States still 
remain steeped in old and out of date traditions, and their 
activities have not kept pace with the developing needs of the 
people. Officers of the Co-operative Department still hug to 
their bosom theories and practices of foreign origin, sum of which 
have become obsolete even in the countries of their birth. They 
have not yet established real contacts with the people and deal 
more with files and papers than with men and women. They 
rely more on their statutory powers of control than on the 
efficacy of their ministrant- services. 


A perusal of the annual administration reports published 
by Registrars makes very painful reading. They invariably 
unfold a tale of woe and attribute the failure of the Movement 
to want of character and capacity in our rural and urban folk 
from whom we draw our members and who look for guidance 
and help to the officers of the departments. It is neither a fair 
nora true picture in my opinion. The one patent remedy of 


-the department of co-operative ills is the broadening, deepening 


and lengthening of those powers of statutory control. Such 
tightening up of the law has nowwhere led to an improvement 
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in the Movement. The Movement is indeed faring better in 
areas where official contro! is lighter. 


I have many friends among the Registrars, past and 
present. Bome of them have genuine sympathy for the people 
and are men with vision and some have a flare for work among 
the people. But they are merely the instruments of a wooden 
and anti-deluvien system which allows them little scope for 
exercise of their talents and facilities to render real and effective 
service to the people in accordance with the present day trends 
of national life. I feel that unless and urtil we build anew the 
whole structure of the Co-operative Movement and transform 
the Registrars into real “friends, philosophers and guides” of 
the people we shall not be able to achieve the aims and objects 
with which the Movement was started. Ncr will the Movement 
show any more progress or confer any larger benefits on the 
people than it has done in these four decades, 


The following Resolutions were passed at the session :—~ 


1. This meeting expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at 
the death of Mr. V. Venkatasubbayya, Sir Daniel Hamilton and 
Mr H. J. May and places on record its high appreciation of the 
eminent services rendered by them tothe Co-operative Move- 
ment, 


2, This assembly of co-operators expresses its profound 
sympathy with all those co-operators who have been deprived of 
their freedom and righ: to carry on their co-operative activities, 
and whose countries to-day are suffering from the domination 
of forces of aggression which occupy their territories ; declares 
its conviction that the co-operative system provides the best 
basis for a world settlement calculated to ensure Freedom, 
Security, Social Justice and Universal Peace ; and calls upon all 
co-operative organisations and co-operators to exert their force 
and influence to secure the restoration of full human rights and 
the inauguration of a new era of Peace based upon the 
co-operative principles of Free Association, Democratic Govern- 
ment and Equitable Distribution of the Resources of the 
world, . 
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8. The All-India Co-cperative Institutes’ Association and 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association should 
make all possible endeavours to impress upon the minds of the 
people of India and of the world, with the help of similar 
organisations in other countries, that all the devastating and 
monstrous wars which the world witnesseth are due to want 
of genuine spirit of Co-operation among the people of all climes 
and countries and that co-operative organisations all over the 
world should consider it their primary duty not only to develop 
genuine spirit of co-operation among their own members but 
also among those who are still outside the fold of the 
Co-operative Movement, with the object of killing all spirit of 
antagonism, which is the root cause of all ruinous wars. 


4. ‘a This Joint Session of the Standing Committees of 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association and the 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association reaffirms its view 
that the continuance of free transfer of funds for approved 
co.operative purposes is extremely valuable for the further 
development of the Co-operative Movement in its various aspects; 
requests the Provincial Governments to reimburse the Reserve 
Bank of India for any loss that may be involved by the 
continuance of the concession on a scale not exceeding 1/64 of a 
rupee per cent. 


(b) This Joint Session urges on the Reserve Bank of India 
that the Provincial Co-operative Banks should be placed on 
the same footing as Scheduled Banks in the matter of remittance 
facilities and this meeting recommends :— 


(i) That Provincial Co-operative Banks may agree to 
keep minimum balances with the Reserve Bank of 
India at the rate of 24 per cent. of their demand 
liabilities and 1 per cent, of their time liabilities ; and 


(ii) That the affiliated Central Banks may agree to deal 
exclusively with their Provincial Co-operative Banks 
a8 balancing centres for their funds ; 
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Provided the following facilities sre made available to 


the Provincial Co-operative Banks and their affiliated Central 
Banks :— 


(t) Transfer free of charge of sums of Rs. 10,000 or 
multiple thereof between the Provincial Co-operative 
Banks in places served by branches, offices or agencies 
of the Reserve Bank ; 


(it) Transfer free of charge once & week of sums of 
Rs. 5,000 or multiple thereof to the principal account 
of the Provincial Co-operative Bank by branches of the 

Provincial Bank or its affiliated Central Banks through 
the agencies of the Reserve Bank of India ; 


(tii) Other transfers to the principal acccunt by branches 
of the Provincial Bank or its affiliated Central Banks 
at 1/64 per cent, subject toa minimum of Re. 1. 


5. (a) This meeting of the Standing Committees of the 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association and the Indian 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association is of opinion'that 
the interpretation placed on Section 17 of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act by the Reserve Bank practically makes it impossible 
for the co-operative banks to derive any financial assistance from 
it, and in view of the situation created by the slump in prices of 
commodities requests the Reserve Bank cf India to advise the 
Government of India about the need to suitably amend the 
provisions of the Act to meet the situation and the Government 
of India to take speedy action on such recommendation. 


(b) This meeting further requests the Reserve Bank of 
India to provide the Provincial Co-operative Banks short term 
credit for purposes of developing sale and supply (marketing) 
societies, on the security of the promissory notes bearing the 
signatures of the Provincial Co-operative Banks supported by 
documents of title to goods or of pledge of goods. 


(o0) This meeting also resolves to urge on the Reserve Bank 
of Indis to invest in and lend on the security of debentures issued 
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by the Provincial Co-operative Banks and the Central Land 
Mortgage Banks where the principal and interest thereof have 
been guaranteed by the Provincial Governments. 


6. This meeting of the Joint Committees regrets to note 
that the schemes for the rehabilitation of the Co-operative 
Movement in Bihar, Berar and Bengal are still under examination 
and urges on the respective Provincial Governments to expedite 
their action, for any more delay in carrying out the schemes for 
the resuscitation: of the Central banks and societies will lead to 
further rapid deterioration of the movement so as to make its 
reconstruction impossible. 


7. This meeting urges on the Provincial and State 
Governments that in formulating and implementing their 
decisions for the resuscitation of the movement, the following 
considerations should be borne in mind :— 


(a) The debts of the members of the primary societies 
should be scaled down to their repaying capacity and 
the Reserve Fund and undistributable profits of the 
society should be used to such an extent as may be 
found necessary and desirable. The necessary 
machinery may be set up to make such scaling down 

` legaland binding on the creditors of the Banks and 
Societies. 


(b) The rate of interest on the debt after itis scaled 
down should be as low as possible, not exceeding 6} 
to 74 per cent. Future loans must be for short term 
for productive purposes and on the basis of controlled 
credit, that is to say, credit for production should as 
far as possible be linked with marketing. 


(0) The debt so fixed should be realised by spreading 
‘the instalments over an adequately long period having 
regard to circumstances of each case. 


(d) The Provincial and State Governments concerned 
should provide or create facilities for raising long 
term capital at as low a rate as possible and in such 
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manner as they may consider suitable, besides making 
grants (subsidies) to meet a portion of the losses 
caused by scaling down of debts and cost of future 
management of the Provincial and Central Banks, 


8. This meeting urges on the Government of the United 
Provinces the necessity to form as soon as possible a Provincial 
Co-operative Bank for that Province to serve as financing agency 
and balancing centre for the Central Banks, as the societies and 
their members cannot realise the full benefit of co-operative 
credit without an apex organisation of the kind. 


9. This meeting urges on the Provincial Co-operative 
Banks, Institutes and other Federal Institutions, with the 
assistance, where necessary, of the Provincial and State 
Governments concerned, the necessity of placing non-official 
services in Co-operative Institutions on a more satisfactory 
footing than at present by ensuring for employees security of 
tenure and reasonable conditions of servise in regard to pay, 
promotion and prospects ; and with a view to achieve these aims 
this meeting suggests the following measures :— 


(a) Minimun educational and‘ technical qualifications ` 
required of employees in different classes of societies 
and grades of employees should be prescribed. 


(b) Rules should be made to fix the scales of pay of 
different grades of employees and to regulate the 
procedure for promotion from one grade to another. 


(c) Provincial Banks, Central Banks and larger Urban 
Banks should, as far as their financial resources 
permit, institute schemes of contributory provident 
fund for their employees. 


(a) Provision should be made for the grant of casual, 
privilege and medical leave. : 


(e) Procedure should be laid down in regard to taking 

- disciplinary action somewhat on the lines of the 
procedure laid down in respect of Government 
Servants. 
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(f) An up to date record of services and conduct sheets 
of every employee should be maintained as in the case 
of Government Servants. 


10. This meeting, while recording its grateful thanks to 
the Central Government for the relief given to co-operative 
societies in respect of super-tax and income-tax, requests the 
Government to exempt co-operative societies from the operation 
of the excess profit tax, for the levy of such tax will considerably 
reduce the ability of the banks, which are working on low 
margins, to serve the interests of -the agriculturists by keeping 
the rates of interest charged by rural societies to the members 
at the present level. 


11. This meeting resolves to appoint a Legislative 
Sub-committee of the All-India Cooperative Institutes’ 
Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association consisting of the following members, with power 
to co-opt :— 


The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu India 


L 
2. Prof. D. R. Gadgil se .» Bombay 
8. Mr. K. C. Siwaswami ies ee Madras 
4. Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahaya ... Bihar ` 
5. Mr. S. Srinivas or oes Mysore 
6. Mr. V. L. Mehta ee Bombay 
7. Khan Mohammad Bashir Shad Khan | India 
8. Mr. V. M. Thakore sik as India 
9. Khan Sahib W. Zaman sie .. Bengal 
10. Mr. T. M. Desai, Registrar, C. S. »» ‘Baroda 
11. K, S. Munshi Mohd. Hamid Chisti . U.P 
12. Rao Pritam Ohand, Registrar, C. 8. ... Jammu and 
s Kashmir 
18. Lt. Khan Sahib Khan Ghulam Hassan 
Khan Koa Sie sae Punjab 


To study and report how far the Co-operative Movement is 
affected by the legislation in regard to debt relief and regulation 
and control of moneylending in the different Provinces and 
States and whether co-operative societies should be brought 
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within the purview . of that legislation, and if so, to what extent 
and in what respects. The Sub-Committee may also make 
suggestions for the modification of those measures, particularly 
with reference to co-operative credit and system of money- 
lending. 


(b) The Sub-Committee is also requested to investigate the 
question of the debt bondage from which agricultural field 
labourers, particularly Harijans, suffer and to prepare & 
memorandum for submission to the several Provincial and State 
Governments for speedy action being taken. This meeting is 
of opinion that no improvement in the situation is possible until 
the existing commitments of this class of people are completely 
wiped out and future commitments are severely restricted both 
in regard to their terms as well as duration, somewhat on 
the lines of the Madras Debt Bondage Abolition Act, 1940. 


12. (a@ This meeting is of opinion that the time has now 
come to give anew orientation to the Co-operative Movement 
by the Provincial Co-operative Organisations and the Provincial 
and State Governments by launching a comprehensive plan for 
the simultaneous pursuit caf a scheme of the revival or 
resuscitation of existing societies and the expansion of the 
movement, both intensively and extensively, with the following 


aims :— 


(i) to replace as far as possible individual moneylending 
by credit dispensed by co-operative societies whose 
scope and utility should be widened so as to be able 
to effectively assist the agriculturists for production, 
movement and marketing of crops and other allied 
activities ; 

(vi) to bring evezy village as soon as possible within the 
sphere of operations of a primary co-operative society ; 
and 


(iii) to enlist as rapidly as possible all residents of a 
village as members of their society. 
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(b) This meeting suggesta the following measures in order 
to bring about a widespread diffusion of co-operative activities 
in the country-side :— 


(i) The amalgamation of such existing small societies 
‘as are unable to work individually and can be 
conveniently grouped into larger units ; 


(ii) The formation of new societies comprising groups of 
compact adjacent villages with such form of liability 
as local co-operative opinion and conditions may 
favour. 


Norz—Societies re-organised and expanded on these lines 
will have sufficient income to enable them to build up reserves 
and appoint paid staff. They will then be able to achieve the 
triple objects of “Better Farming, Better Business and Better 
Living.” 

13. (a) This meeting. urges on the Central and Provincial 
Governments and Indian States the necessity of taking steps to 
prevent @ decline in prices to ruinously low levels owing to the 
loss of export to oversea markets in cases of . agricultural 
commodities like wheat, cotton, oilseeds, jute, etc. 


(6) This meeting urges on the Provincial Governments that 
their price control policies should not prevent the rise in prices 
of agricultural commodities in due course, for a depression in 
those prices will operate to the serious economic detriment of 
the producers. 


(c) This meeting further urges upon the Government of 
India the necessity of relaxing the restriction on the export of 
sugar and of urging upon the Government of United Kingdom 
the desirability of buying Indian sugar at reasonable rates so as 
to ensure a fair return to the grower of cane in India. 


14. This Conference recommends to the Provincial Banks 
and Provincial and State Governments for adoption the scheme 
formulated in Bombay in régard to provision for depreciation in 
the value of Government Securities held by Co-operative 
Societies, viz. i— . 
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fa) Normally if a bank invests in securities with the idea 
of keeping them till the date of redemption it is not considered 
necessary to write down their value periodically whenever there 
is a fall in the market value due to an extraordinary situation 
like the one arising out of a great war. 


(b) If, however, circumstances necessitate the realisation 
of certain securities, the loss due to depreciation having been 
incurred in the same manner as any other business loss without 
a chance of being made good, the loss has to be provided for in 

. the year of account itself. 


(c) It is sufficient if a bank writes down the book value to 
the extent of the unrealised premium in respect of its holdings, 
‘that is, the amount of purthase price paid over and above the 
face value, in annual instalments depending on the date of 
redemption, (such securities are designated in the Bombay 
Scheme as “ Premium Securities”) 


(di The bank should not take credit for the difference in 
purchase price and the redemption price if the face value is in 
excess of the purchase price. (Such securities are designated 
“Discount Securities.”) 


(e) In its scheme of investment, a co-operative bank should 
ensure that the dates of redemption of ths securities should be 
evenly spread that is to say, there should be a definite propor- 
tion of short dated securities, 


15. Resolved to continue the publication of the “Indian 
Co-operative Review” at Madras during the year 1941 under 
the editorship of the Hon’ble V. Ramadas Puntula and the usual 
annual grant of Rs. 1,000 from the Indian Provincial Co-operative 
Banks’ Association be made for the year 1941. 


16. l (a) Resolved to publish an Year-Book snd Directory 
of Indian Co-operation for the year 1941-42 The scheme 
drafted by the President in this connection is approved. 


(b) Resolved to request the Provincial Institutes and 
Banks to afford necessary facilties and financial assistance to 
make the publication a success. The Provincial Registrars are 
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also requested to help the Editorial Committee by furnishing 
them with such statistical and other information as the 
Committee may require. 


17. This meeting, while recommending the formation 
and working of societies for consolidation of land holdings, 
requests the Governments of the Provinces and States to enact 
legislation to prevent fragmentation of land by not allowing 
the land to be divided into small un-economic parcels. If the 
Personal Law stands in the way of such a provision, the 
Governments may request the Committees appointed by them to 
overhaul the law in the matter. 





CONFERENCE OF CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS & SOCIETIES 
CALCUTTA 22ND & 23RD MARCH, 1941 


A conference of representatives of Central Banks and 
affiliated Societies was held under the auspicies of the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank at the Indian Association Hall on 
the 22nd & 28rd March 1941, under the presidentship of Mr. 
W.C. Wordsworth M.L.A. Chairman of the Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, 


The object of the conference was to review the position of 
the Movement asa whole and that of the Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank and to find out ways and and means for their 
improvement. 


A subcommittee was appointed b the Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank to examine the financial position of the Bank 
and to suggest measures for improvement. * The Report of the 
subcommittee was discussed and the following resolutions were 
adopted by the conference :— 


(1) That in the best interest of .the movement this 
meeting of the Representatives of the Central Banks and 
societies affiliated to the Provincial Bank urges on all debtor- 


* For want of time and space it was not possible for us to publish in 
this issue the Report of the subcommittee which will come out in our next 


number—Ed. 
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banks and societies to the Provincial Bank to establish business 
relationship with the Provincial Bank strictly in conformity 
with banking principles, regulate their financial policy as 
advised by the Provincial Bank and work under the guidance 
of that Bank as suggested in the Report particularly in respect 
of the following matters :— 


&) Scaling down the old debts of the individual members 
of the Primary Credit societies, 


(b) Realisation of the scaled down debts by such effective 
steps as may be determined by the Provincial Bank, 


(c) Disbursement of the collections on a fair and equitable 
basis among the creditors, l 

(d) Expansion of business in profitable directions under 
the guidance of the Provincial Bank, 

(e) Submission of regular returns about their collections 
and activities to the Provincial Bank. 


(2) That in the event of any debtor society failing to 
carry out the advice or decision of the Provincial Bank in the 
aforesaid matters deterrent action may be taken by the 
Provincial Bank against the society by restricting or stopping 
business with it and taking such measures under the Actas 
may be necessary to realise the overdue loans. 


(8) That Crop loans shall not be advanced to any debtor 
Central Bank which has failed to repay the previous crop loan 
entirely with interest .without any reasonable excuse, such as 
failure of crop, one year's interest on old loans due to the 
Provincial Bank anda portion of old principal dues. Provided 
that the Provincial Bank may relax the rule in respect of 
payment of one year’s interest and a portion of the principal 
dues for exceptional reasons if and when it is satisfied that a 
bonafide attempt was made by any society to fulfil the conditions 
and that the failure is due to causes over which it had no 
control. . 


(4) That adequate staff as may be considered necessary 
be entertained by-the Provincial Bank for supervision and 
guidance of its affiliated institutions as well as for organisation 
of a larger number of credit and Marketing Societies. 
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(5) -That steps as may be considered necessary be taken 
by the Provincial Bank to raise fresh capital for expansion of 
business both of Provincial Bank and of the Central Banks 
and the other affiliated societies. 


(6) That steps be taken by the Provincial Bank to 
obtain necessary permission from the Government for transac- 
tion with non-members in the direction of the bill, cheque and 
insurance-permium collections, issue of Hundis and advance 
against gold, silver and negotiable securities for itself and for 
the Central-Banks i 


(7) That this Conference urges on the ‘Government to 
. redace the rate of audit cess to a maximum of -/4/- per centum 
on actual realised profits and that all arrear audit cess be 
remitted, 


(8) That the Government be moved to give effect to the 
Debenture Scheme immediately to rehabilitate the position of 
the Provincial Bank and the movement as a whole. 





Ps REPORTS & ENQURIES 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE 1939. 


_ Extracts 


_. Khan Bahadur A. M. Arshad Ali, was Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies throughout the year. He was on tour for 
114 days. These tours were mainly undertaken to solve 
difficulties in the administration and financial position of the 
banks and societies by discussion with local officers and the 

` Committee of: Management. Due to the depressing economic 
condition in rural areas, political agitations and other factors 
these difficulties increased enormously. Mr A. Ahmed, J.C. S., 
was & Special Officer attached to the Co-operative - Credit 
and Rural Indebtedness Department. He visited some of 
the other provinces to study the condition of co-operative 
movement in those provinces. Mr. R. N. Roy held the office 
of the Deputy Registrar till 11th May 1989, when he went on 
leave preparatory to retirement. Khan Sahib Moulvi Chaudhuri 
Afsar Ali, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Dacca, 
succeeded Mr. R. N. Roy as Deputy Registrar. 


Mr. N. M. Bardhan continued to act as Personal Assistant 
_ to the Registrar. Mr. P. @. Senheld the post of the Special 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies (Industrial) main- 
tained out of the Government of India grant for development of 
handloom industry. He was engaged in improving the business 
and financial condition of the industrial unions and societies. 
The post of the Superintendent of Co-operative Milk Societies, 
was abolished. Rai S. K, Ganguly Bahadur, Officer-in-charge of 
the Co-operative Training and Education was relieved on Ist 
June 19389 by Moulvi Zainal Abedin, the senior Instructor who 
was promoted to the rank of Officer-in-charge of the Training 
Institute. The educational staff at the Co-operative Training 
Institue at the close of the year consisted of 4 Inspector- 
Instructors and 4 Auditor-Instructors. 


"~ 
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Mr. K. B. Pal Chaudhury, m. A. (Cal), A o. A. (Lond), 
joined the department as Chief Auditor on 2nd September 1988. 
During the year, the charges of the five Divisional 
Assistant Registrars were split up into 16 small charges each 
comprising of one or more districts on the basis of number of 
societies. The strength of the Divisional Auditors wes also 
increased from 6 to 16. As all the vacancies had not been filled up, 
the number of Divisional Auditors working during the year was 
only 8. The total number of territorial Inspectors was 118 as 
against 84 of the last year. The sanctioned strength of the 
service was 129 including 1 temporary Inspector employed in the 
audit of the Provincial Bank and 10 Inspectors sanctioned for the 
supervision of the Co-operative Rural Reconstruction societies. 
The strength of auditors was 273 as against 241 of the 
previous year. In view of the deputation of a very large number 
of auditors in each batch to the Dum Dum Training Institute for 
training, the services of the full strength of the staff were not 
available at any time during the year. The total audit cess 
recovered from societies was Rs. 2,40,459 as against 838,53,690 of 
the previous year, The actual expenditure on audit staff was 
Rs. 4,84,123 of which Rs. 4,59,656 was debited to audit cess 
inthe pro forma account. There was an abnormal fall in the 
collection of audit cess mainly due to the depleted repaying 
capacity of the members of the agricultural societies. The short 
collection necessitated a withdrawal from the surplus audit cess 
fund to meet the deficit in the cost of auditors. The department 
has since taken steps to increase audit fees in Central Banks, 
urban and special types of societies dealing with large capital 
and turnover and thereby to give relief to the agricultural credit 
societies, 


The number of supervisors employed under central socie- 
ties was 685 as against 687 of the previous year, The cost of 10 
supervisors maintained for irrigation societies was paid by 
Government, 
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Mr. W. Zaman, Joint Honorary Secretary of _the 
Bengal Co-operative Ooganisation Society was the only Honorary 
Organiser during the year. He helped the department by 
organising meetings and explaining to the people the depart- 
mental policy and programme regarding the future development 
of the movement. He also published and circulated important 
departmental circulars and speeches on co-operative movement 
through the co-operative journzls and also seperately. 


Policy 


The natural calamity in severe form during the year, 
together with other circumstances already existing, such as the 
operation of the Debt Settlement Boards and the prospect of 
the Moneylenders’ Act to be passed, seriously affected the 
position of rural credit and hampered the -progress of the 
rehabilitation programme of the department, which involved 
larger collection of overdue loans, scaling down of the debts of 
the primary borrowers and improvement of the budgetary 
position of the Central Banks and societies. Although the main 
scheme of rehabilitation of zhe agricultural credit movement 
submitted by the departmen: during the year was still under the 
consideration of Government, the department was taking steps 
more or less on the lines of the scheme to arrest further 
deterioration of the societies. This work received a set back 
and while the collection of dues had gone down the demand for 
fresh loans increased considerably. The position attracted the 
serious attention of Government and asa result, a definite policy 
with regard to the future conduct of the movement was enunciated 
by Government and an announcement was made to this effect 
by the Hon’ble Minister, Co-operative Oredit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department in the Legislative Assembly on the 
18th of March, 1939. 


It was stated in the announcement that Government 
fully intended to support ths co-operative movement in this 
Province and would not allow it to fall into any serious danger ; 
that Government would also see that the cultivators obtained 
such short term seasonal loans as they really required. For 
removing the deadlock in which the Central Banks and societies 
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were involved on account of their past loans and old liabilities 
having turned frozen, Government proposed at an early date 
subject to detailed examination of. certain points to give effect to 
~a scheme which would facilitate the repayment to depositors of 
their principal dues in proportion to the extent that the assets 
of each bank were considered good-and justified such assistance 
from Government. With regard to supply of seasonal short term 
credit if the assurances of Government failed to attract sufficient 
fresh deposits for supply of such credit Government agreed to 
help to such an extent as might be necessary and as might be 
justified by the economic assets and circumstances of the societies 
and their members, It was also enjoined that new societies 
should be formed for this purpose as and where necessary 
consistent with due regard for their organisation on a proper basis 
and such societies should be organised as rapidly as possible but 
mistakes of the past must not be repeated, 


General Progress 


It. was supremely necessary to remove the stagnation 
which was fast coming into the movement and to win back the 
confidence and loyalty of the members of societies. The 
department carried out the policy enunciated by Government as 
far as possible during the year. 6,251 crop loan societies were 
organised for supply of seasonal short term credit and a sum of 
Rs. 20 lakhs was advanced by the Provincial Bank to the Central 
Banks for financing these societies. Out of this amount Rs. 184 
lakhs were advanced by Government to the Provincial Bank as 
loan for one year. One additional Oentral Bank was registered 
during the year. 


Marketing societies on a fairly large scale for the sale of 
piddy, sugarcane and fish were organised. Four paddy sale 
societies, 2 fishery societies, 2 sugarcane growers co-operative 
unions comprising of 109 sugarcane growers’ co-operative societies 
and 1 irrigation-production and sale society supplying irrigation 
facilities to 20,000 bighas of land in 16 villages, functioned during 
the year with encouraging results. These societies were financed 
by the Provincial Bank on the security of the produce of their 
members. One new industrial union and 16 new weavers’ 
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societies were organised during the year for the improvement of 
handloom industry. The expansion of other classes of societies 
also continued. On the non-agricultural side 81 urban banks, 5 
relief societies, 2 women organisation, 46 anti-malarial societies 
and 23 rural reconstruction societies were formed. On the 
agricultural side besides 5,251 crop loan societies, 28 irrigation 
societies were organised during the year. To facilitate the 
conciliation of debts of members of co-operative societies, 41 
Special Co-operative Debt Szttlement Boards were formed. As 
most of these Boards were gazetted immediately before the close 
of the year, they could not dispose of any case during the 
year. 

The Provincial Bank advanced crop loans to the Central 
Banks to the extent of Rs. 20 lakhs. The collections of old 
loans and the arrear interest due to the Provincial Bank 
suffered greatly on account of damage of crops by floods over 
a large portion of the Province. The Government subsidy of 
Rs.2 lakhs for the year was received by the bank bringing 
the total receipt of subsidy to Rs. 6 lakhs . The bank, however, 
enjoyed the confidence of the investing public and maintained 
sufficient fluid cover. The collections of the dues of the 
Central Banks also suffered seriously on account of the failure 
of crops and a large number of them could not work with 
balanced budget. They, however, towards the close of the year 
took up the organisation of new crop loan societies and advanced 
short term loans to these societies as well as to the deserving 
members of: :ld societies. Many of the Central Banks could 
not fully meet -the demand for withdrawal of .deposits. The 
Land Mortgage Banks worked fairly well. Two of these banks, 
out of 5, have now become self-supporting while others are 
striving to expand their business. The operation of the Debt 
Settlement Boards in the Province has interfered with the 
expansion of business of the land mortgage banks in that while 
an award made by a Debt Settlement Board carries no interest 
and is repayable from the surplus income of the debtor by 
instalments, in the case of land mortgage banks the debtor has 
to borrow the whole of the awarded or adjusted amount from 
the society at 8 per cent. for payment to his creditor at a time, 
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The banks, .however, succeeded in liquidating the debts of its 
members by reducing them to 66 per cente by amicable arrange- 
ment with their creditors. Notwithstanding the disadvantage 
mentioned, there was a great demand for uand Mortgage Banks 
from the better and solvent class of agriculturists. These 
banks are now financed by the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank as a temporary measure till the formation of the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank. This procedure is considered objectionable 
as the finances of the Provincial Bank are not meant for long term 
loan. The question of Trustee and the floatation of debentures 
with Government guarantee remained still pending -for the 
approval of Government.. The non-agricultural credit societies 
continued to be popular and developed steadily among the 
employees of Government, - Railways, Business firms, Public 
Institutions and Iuocal Bodies. Societies have also been formed 
among the mill-operatives. This side of the movement is equally 
big asthe azricultural side, with a working capital of Rs. 5°72 
crores and a membership of 2°56 lakhs, The collection of the 
dues of the societies had been satisfactory and the overdues 
were only 10°8 per cent. They are a profitable field for invest- 
ment of the savings of their members and as such encouraged 
thrift among them. 

The rural reconstruction societies working within their 
financial limitations continued to do useful work in many areas, 
The attempt to reorganise the industrial unions and the weavers’ 
societies with the financial help from the Government of India 
continued. These organisations confronted serious difficulties 
mainly in the direction of competition with mill-made stuff and 
economical outturn of factory goods and could not yet make 
much headway. A fair degres of success was attained in the 
training of weavers in new designs, texture and finis. Improved 
looms were also distributed amongst them and their outturn was 
increased. The Women’s Industrial Home ( Calcutta ) did good 
work and ‘produced improved stuff which was readily” market- 
able. 


- ° One officer of the department ERN training 
in Fishery. in Madras during the year. -In the Dum-Dum, 
Oo-operative Training Institute 205 auditors, 49 candidate-auditors | 
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~ «and 8 Secrétaries of Central Banks received training. Before the 


~ 


` CloSeof the year the training of the VII batch of the under 


training officers consisting of 83 supervisors, 1 Accountaut of 
Central Bank and 12 Assistant Publicity Officers of the Public 
Information Dapartment was undertaken. A larze number of 
co-operative conferences were held in different parts of the pro- 
vince throughout the year. The Hon’ple Minister-in-charge of 
the department attended many of these conferences. The 
Annual Provincial Co-operative Conference held in Calcutta 
was opened by the Hon’ble the Ohief Minisier. f 


The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society through 
its journals and by organising large conferences was able to 
disseminate useful knowledge to the members of co-operative 
societies and the general public. Its main income during the 
year was the large Government grant. It has not yet been able 
to create any permanent and steady source of income. 


In pursuance of the change in the policy of the depart- 
ment a large number of rural credit societies was organised 
during the year. The total number of societies of all classes 
increased from 24,256 to 30,707, their aggregate membership 
from 868,540 to 987,420 and the aggregate working capital from 
Rs- 19'48 crores to Rs. 20°21 crores. The total amount of share 
capital paid up rose from Rs. 2'45 crores to Rs, 2°53 crores and 
the balance of deposits held from individuals increased from Rs. 
8'09 crores to Rs 8'34 crores The position with regacd to 
owned capital also improved and was Rs. 6'41 crores or 32 per 
cent. of the total working capital as against Rs. 6'09 crores or 
31 per cent. of the previous year. 


The total number of agricultural credit societies rose from 
19,933 to 26,128 and their membership from 440,080 to 582,539. 
This includes Land Mortgage Banks, short term loan and grain 
banks:— 


Land Mortgage Banks: -There has been no increase in 
the number of Land Mortgage Banks and the 5 existing banks 
are -still being regarded as experimental. These banks are still 
being financed by the Provincial Bank. The borrowing and 
lending rates were 5 per cent. and 88 per cent. respectively. The 
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subsidy from Government towards cost of management asin the 
previous years was continued. During the year the banks issued a 
total amount of loan of Rs. ‘74 lakhs as against Rs. 1:28 lakhs’ 
of the previous year. The fall in the amount of loan issued 
during the year under review is attributed to the activities of the 
Debt Settlement Boards. The recovery of loan was Rs. ‘80 lakhs 
as against Rs. 83 lakhs of the previous year. The overdue was 
Rs, 16,921 or 8 per cent. as against Rs. 5,187 or 1 per cent, of the 
previous year. The fall inthe collection is mainly due to the 
flood conditions and the distress in some of the areas of these 
banks. The total working capital at the close of the year was 
Rs. 5:05 lakhs as against Rs. 4'42 lakhs of the previous year. 
Capital consisted of shares Rs. ‘41 lakhs, loan from Provincial 
Bank~—Rs, 4'46 lakhs and reserve and other funds —Rs. ‘17 lakhs. 
The total number of members rose from 2,049 (including 27 
preference shareholders not entitled to loan) to 2,217. The 
number of borrowing members at the close of the year was 1,286 
as against 1,107 of the previous year. Total amount of loan due 
from the members was Rs. 5,06,726 as against Rs. 4,62,559 of the 
previous year. The borrowing from te Provincial Bank was 
Rs, 4,46,896 as against Rs. 4,05,576 of the previous year. 

Short Term loan Sccieties:—There has been an increase 
in the total number of societies due to organisation of a large 
number of crop loan societies towards the close of the year. The 
total number of societies increased from 19,901 to 26,086 and 
their membership from 437,103 to 529,283. The total working 
capital rose from Rs. 5°88 crores to Rs. 5°98 crores. The paid up 


share capital rose from Rs. 52°14 lakhs to Rs. §2'27 lakhs. The 
reserve fund also rose from Rs. 192'49 lakhs to Rs. 198'28 lakhs; 


while other funds also increased from Rs. ‘55 lakhs to Ra. 1'21 
lakhs. The totalinternal capital also increased from Rs. 264°38 
lakhs or 44°7 per cent. of the total working capital to Rs. 27018 
lakhs or 45'2 per cent. The borrowings from the Provincial and 
Central Banks increased from Rs. 309°66 lakhs or 52°6 per cent. 
of the total working capital to Rs. 31344 lakhs or 524 per cent. 
The deposits from members, however, declined from Rs. 1g‘19 
lakhs to Rs. 18°48 lakhs. The total amount of loan issued to 
members was Rs. 22°84 lakhs as against Rs, 15°88 lakhs of the pre- 
vious year.. The repayment by members, however, fell from 
10 
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Rs. 25°38 lakhs to Rs. 19°77 lakhs. The total outstanding loan 
at-the close of the year was Rs. 88305 lakhs as against Ra. 888'12 
lakhs and the overdue was Rs. 34270 lakhs or 89°7 per cent. 
as against Rs. 84378 lakhs or 898 per cent. of the previous year. _ 


Grain Banks:—The total number of grain banks at the 
close of the year was 32 as against 27 of the previous year. 
The membership of these societies slightly increased from 
938 to 1,089. 


Purchase and Purchase and Sale Societies 


There was an increase in the number of these societies 
from 64 to 68 and the membership from 13,114 to 19,855. The 
total working capital also rose fromsRs 7:29 lakhs to Rs. 7°62 lakhs, 
Some of these societies are working well and some’ are function- 
ing indifferently. Attsmpts are being made to reorganise the 
indifferent societies and to improve their working. These 
societies trade in various classes of comodities but most of them 
deal in paddy. The working of some of the more important 
societies is given below:— 


Paddy—Gosava Sale Society and Jamini Rice Mill 
continued to work satisfactorily. During the year it purchased 
77,598 maunds of paddy. It sold 38,713 maunds of paddy 
through the Central Paddy Sale Society at Ultedanga. It 
hulled 29,194 maunds in the mills. The yield was 15,554 
` maunds of rice: The profit earned during the year was Rs. 
2,415. The Bakarganj Sale Society and the Donovan Rice 
Mill worked fairly well. It purchased 61,267 maunds of paddy 
and received 6,938 minds of paddy from private parties for 
busking in the mill. The mill husked 58,206 maunds of paddy. 
The yield was 40,172 maunds of rice. It made a profit of Rs. 
14,706. The Parbatipur Society, started during the year, made 
considerable progress. The membership of the society was 6,048 
and the paid up share capital Rs. 9,794. It collected 30,750 
maunds of paddy. The profit earned during the year was 
Rs. 2,522. 


Ootton—The Rangamati Society in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts started work during the year. It collected a share capital 
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of Rs. 4,020. The Society purchased cotton of the value of 
Rs. 707 and sold the same for Rs, 858. It made a profit of Rs. 
97. The cost of supervisor for the society was met by the 
department, 


Ganja—The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative 
Society sold 1,458 maunds of ganja and 282 mannds of bhang 
as against 1,688 maunds of ganja and 223 maunds of bhang of 
the- previous year. It continued its welfare activities as in the 
previous year and maintained 3 charitable dispensaries under 
qualified medical officers, 1 H. E. School, 3 M. E. Schools, 1 
High English Madrassah and 62 primary schools and Muktabs. 
The expenditure incurred for these purposes was Rs. 16,593. 
The society also.spent Rs. 1,064 for the construction of roads 
and bunds in the‘Ganja Mahal. __. 


Trrigation and Drainage Societies 


The number of these societies increased slightly from 
979 to 1,001 and their msmbership from 21,645 to 22,218. The 
irrigable area was 144,878 bighas as against 143,778 bighas of 
the previous year. 


Agricultural Associations 


The number of these associations remained at 38 as in 
the previous year. These associations are not generally working 
well and attempts are being made to reconstruct them. 


Colonisation 


The Badarkhali Society in Cox’s Bazar subdivision 
recorded substantial work during the year. The Blocks Nos. I 
and II were fully colonised and developed. In Block No. I 87 
families and in Block No. II 94 families have settled, each 
family being provided with sufficient land for decent living. 
The Block No, III has also been fully reclaimed and 131 
families settled there. The Society issued loans of Rs. 3,393 
to the members of Block Nos. Iand II and Rs. 3,934 to the 
members of Block No IIH for normal agricultural operation, 
During the year Rs- 20,000 principal and Rs. 3,183 interest 
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were paid to the Provincial Bank. The balance of loan due to 
the Provincial Bank was Rs. 30,000 as against Rs. 50,000 of 
the previous year. The society maintained a granary for 
holding about 3,000 maunds of paddy for giving paddy loans 
to the members during the cultivation season. It has also 
excavated 3 tanks in Block I,6in Block II, and 2 in Block III. 
Education in the colony is free and compulsory for both the boys 
and the girls between 6 and 12 years of age. There is one 
upper primary shool for the boys and 4 muktabs for the girls. 
There is also one weaving school. A charitable dispensary is 
run by the society. It has also built 5 mosques. 


Production and Sale Societies 


The total number of societies increased from 244 to 350 
during the year. The increase is mainly due to organisation 
of Sugarcane Growers’ Societies. 

Milk—The primary milk societies affiliated to the Calcutta 
Milk Societies’ Union supplied milk valued at Rs. 1,90,000 as 
against Rs, 2,04,020 of last year and earned a profit of Rs. 6,510 
as against Rs. 7,892 of the previous year. The Uttarpara Milk 
Society in the district of Hooghly worked well. It has gota 
pasture ground and it maintained 3 stud bulls. The number of 
members was 198 and it handled milk of the value of Rs, 1,912. 
The condition of the milk societies in the Dacca,:Rajshahi and 
Chittagong Divisions could not be improved and they are being 
wound up. 


Sugarcane—The total number of sugarcane growers’ 
societies at the close of the year was 109. The membership was 
1,827 and their working capital Rs. 25,549. This is the first year 
of the working of these societies and their progress is fairly 
satisfactory. 


The Malda Qo-operative Sugar Mill did not do practically 
any business. It suffered a loss of Rs, 1,493, The two other 
Sugar Mills did not do any work, : 
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Operation of Non-agricultural Societies 
Credit societies 


The- number of this class of societies increased slightly 
from 662 to 598, their membership from 246,688 to 256,959 and 
working capital from Rs. 644 lakhs to Rs. 572 lakhs, These 
societies generally worked well and rendered useful service to 
small wage earners. 


Stores and Supply societies 


The number of these societies remained at 43 as in 
last year, The membership, however, rose from 4,960 to 5,197 
during the year. The value of total sales also increased from 
Rs. 2°75 lakhs to Rs. 2°84 lakhs but the profit earned decreased 
from Rs, 8,153 to Rs. 7,976. 


Fishermen’s societies 


The number of these societies at the close of the year was 
115 as against 109 of the previous year, The membership rose 
from 4,038 to 4,582. Many of these societies worked indifferently 
or on credit basis. The Chittagong Fishery Society registered 
towards the close of the previous year made considerable pro- 
gress during the year. The membership was 139 consisting of 
50 Bahardars (leaders) and 89 workers. The paid up capital was 
Rs. 5,695. The society caught fish at Baishdia and Rangabalia 
on the outskirts of the Bay of Bengal. The society borrowed 
Re. 45,000 from the Provincial Bank and repaid Rs. 81,000 with 
interest. The Goalundo Fishery Society registered towards the 
close of the year mad: a good beginning. The net profit earned 
by the society was Rs. 928. The Biddadhari Society made 
considerable progress in the improvement of the fishery and 
rearing of fish. The society, however, sustained a loss of Ra. 
9,815 during the year, It is expected that by undertaking the 
business on @ large scale as has been arranged towards the close 
of the year, the society will be able to work with reasonable 
profit, The Captain Bhery Fishery Society has not yet been 
able to work ata profit but during the year steps have been 
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taken to improve the business of the society and to enable it to 
work at a profit. 


Weaver’s societies 


The number of thesə societies rose from 821 to 882 and 
their membership from 5,818 to 5,978. The total working 
capital, however, fell from Rs. 5°26 lakhs to Rs. 5°17 lakhs and 
the societies in aggregate suffered a total loss of Rs. 13,191 as 
against a profit of Rs, 2,222 of the previous year. These 
societies are yet working generally on credit .basis. But work- 
ing under the control ard supervision of the expert staff 
maintained out of the Goverrment of India grant, the members 
of these societies have generally been able to increase their 
output and improve the texture and finish of their products. 
The societies sold goods tomembers of the value of-Rs. 42,280 . 
and purchased members’ products of the value of Rs. 773 as 
against Rs. 42,880 and Rs. 1,272, respectively, of the previous 
year. The Bagerhat Oo-opezative Weaving Union, which has 
a mill attached to it, hasa membership of 854 and a working 
capital of Rs. 141 lakhs. ‘The society did not enjoy any sound 
financial condition and was in difficulties. With the help of the 
Government of India grant {he Union has reorganised its busi- 
ness and made over its management to the Provincial Bank as 
its Managing Agents. 

Silk. Societies, 


The number of silk societies was 78 consisting of 76 
cocoon-rearers, 1 cocoon-reelers and the Silk Association at 
Jangipur. During the year 1 cocoon-rearers’ society was 
liquidated. The Silk Associction is in a moribund condition 
and the other societies also did not work well mainly due to 
competition with artificial silk and are showing signs of gradual . 
deterioration. 


Zamindary Societies. 


i The number ọf.these societies was 2 as in the previous . 
year. The Oalcutta Youngmen’s Zamindary Society continued 
to enjoy sound financial position: It has a membership of 340 . 
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and working capital of Rs. 1:62 lakhs. The efforts of the society 
in getting youngmen to settle in the villages as farmers have 
not yet been quite successful. The Tamluk Krishi-O-Zamindary 
Society has a membership of 166 and working capital of Rs. 
40,780. The society has also a large Reserve Fund of Rs. 
10,872. It has landed properties at Balasore in Orrisa. A 
portion of the property has been leased out to the tenant 
members for cultivation. The rents, however, have fallen 
heavily into arrears and the Society during the year sustained 
a loss of Rs. 1,028. 


Anti-malarial and Public Health Societies, 


The number of societies increased from 1,045 to 1,091 
and their membership from 20,185 to 20,558. These societies 
have generally been able to do useful work by introducing 
various preventive and curative measures against malaria It, 
however, appears that a health society does not persistently 
maintain the progress of the work and the enthusiasm of the 
workers abate steadily. A detailed enquiry, therefore, in the 
constitution and management of these societies in collaboration 
with the Central Anti-malarial Society is under contemplation, 


Women’s organisation. 


The total number of these societies increased from 8 to 
10 this year. The Women’s Industrial Home at Dum Dum 
worked satisfactorily. The members were given training in 
weaving in the industrial schools maintained by the Home 
provided with improved appliances, They turned out better 
products with improved texture and finish which found good 
market. Most of the other societies are functioning very 
indifferently: 


Relief societies, 


The number of these societies rose from 78 to 78 and 
their membership from 18,803 to 19,187. The total working 
capital also increased from Rs. 10°68 lakhs to Rs, 13-09 lakhs: 
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These societies are rendering useful service to the middle class 
people. 


Rural Reconstruction Societies 


The number of these societies increased further from 
524 to 547 and their membership from 10,924 to 12,128. Some 
of these societies did excellant work while others could not 
make headway for want of funds and local enthusiasm. The 
societies in the Bakarganj district generally worked fairly well. 


House Building Societies 


The number of these societies was 22 as against 23 of 
the previous year. The Calcutta Corporation Housing Society 
and the Calcutta Housing Society did not take up any new 
work. The Calcutta Suburban Colony Society at Dum Dom 
also did no new work. The Alipur Society has ceased to 
function. The Dacca Housing Society was extremely misma- 
naged and put under liquidation. The Char Fasson House 
Building and Mutual Benefit Society in the district of Bakarganj 
earned a profit of Rs, 2,288 by undertaking contract work. 
The Mymensingh House Building Society is not functioning 
and suffered a loss of Rs. 469. The Darjeeling Housing Society 
had no activities. The remaining 15 sosieties with unlimited 
liability in the Bakarganj district did almost no work and 
suffered a loss of Rs, 28. 


Higher Co-operative Organisation 
Central Societies 


Producers’ Unions —The number of Producers’ Unions 
was 18 as against 11 of the previous year. During the year 
unions—Gopalpur Sugarcane Growers’ Co-operative Societies’ 
Union, Setabgan] Sugarcane Growers’ Co-operative Societies’ 
Union and Alamdanga Co-operative Industrial Union were 
registered and the Dacca ‘Co-operative Milk Societies’ Union 
was liquidated. 
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Milk 


There were 4 milk unions at the close of the year. The 
Calcutta Union has 123 societies affiliated to it and a working 
capital of Rs. 2:05 lakhs. The union has a large reserve fund 
of Rs, 1:88 lakhs. During the year it sold 37,778 maunds of 
milk and milk products for Rs. 8:01 lakhs as against 37,728 
maunds for Rs. 8'11 lakhs of the previous year. The cost of 
management was Rs. *83 lakhs as against Rs, '78 lakhs. The 
union earned a profit of Rs. 11,069. The Chittagong Milk 
Union had 91 individual and 7 society members. 1t has not 
yet been able to acquire sufficient business to work satisfactorily. 
The Naogaon Milk Union had 21 individual and 24 society 
members, It practically ceased to function and steps are being 
taken to gradually close it down. The Darjeeling Milk Union 
continued to be in & hopeless condition and it would be closed 
down if attempts for reconstruction failed. 


Sugarcane 


During the year 2 Sugarcane Growers Societies’ Unions 
were established at Gopalpur (Rajshahi) and Setabganj 
(Dinajpur) The staff for the management of these unions and 
the technical staff for introducing improved sugarcane culti- 
vation were maintained out of the Government of India grant 
from Sugar Excise Duty. The staff for each union consisted 
of 1 Agricultural Officer and 3 agricultural demontrators and 
1 auditor-manager, 3 supervisors and I clerk. The total annual 
estimated cost of establishment was Rs. 11,500. “The Gopalpur 
Union organised 45 societies. During the year it granted 
advance of Rs. 10,674 to the societies. The finance was mainly 
obtained by a loan of Rs. 10,000 from the Provincial Bank. 
It was arranged to sell the cane to the Gopalpur Sugar Mills on 
& commission of 8 pies per maund. The Setabganj Union 
organised 64 societies. During the year the union granted an 
advance of Rs. 18,871 to the societies. It obtained a loan of 
Rs. 14,000 from the Provincial Bank. The union failed to 
make any arrangement with the local mills for the disposal of 
the crop for it demanded æ price in conformity with the 


11 
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prevailing market codnitions but the mills did not agree to pay 
the same. The individual members were, therefore, permitted 
to make local sales: 


Weaving 


The number of industrial unions rose from 5 to 6. The 
Alamdanga Oo-operative Industrial Union was registered with 12 
societies as its members towards the close ofyear. It received 
Rs. 5,000 out of the Government of India grant but it did not 
begin to function before the close of the year, The Bankura 
Industrial Union has 73 individual and 70 society members and s 
working capital of Rs. 56 lakhs. It showed slight improvement 
and earned a net profit of Rs. 20 as against a loss of Rs. 625 of 
the previous year. The Union produced new class of fabrics 
through the members of its affiliated societies who used improved 
looms, jacquard machines and new designs. It sold goods worth 
Rs. 11,496 and earned a gross profit of Rs. 1,387 as against 
Rs. 10,288 and Rs. 1,254 respectively of the previous year, The 
Dacce Industrial Union failed to improve its position and worked 
with loss of Rs. 14,356. Its position was beyond recovery and it 
was liquidated after the close of the ysar, The Chittagong 
Supervising and Industrial Union had only two societies affiliated to 
it and a working capital of Rs. 4,134. It yet remained undeveloped 
and steps are being taken by the special handloom staff to 
organise it properly. The Choumohoni Industrial Union had 
a membership of 153 individual and 34 societies and a working 
capital of Rs. 66,104. The financial position of this union still 
continues to be unsatisfactory. It also euffered a heavy loss in 
dyeing and weaving business. Steps are, however, being taken by 
the special handloom staff to improve the working of the union 
as is possible under its present condition The Naogaon Indusrial 
Union had 46 individual and 36 society members and.a working 
capital of Rs. 35:042. It did not work satisfactorily and sustained 
a loss of Rs. 2,929. 

Silk 


The Bengal Silk Union, Maldah, had a membership of 47 
individuals and 30 societies and a working capital of Rs. 78,466, 
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It had stopped silk yarn business and was engaged in the collec- 
tion of dues from the societies. 


Central Banks 


The number of Central Banks at the end of the year was 
118 as against 117 of the previous year, the registration of the 
Parbatipur Central Bank having been effected during the year. 
The number of societies affiliated to them increased from 20,056 to 
34,255 and the working capital from Rs. 513°34 lakhs to Rs. §29'27 
lakhs. The paid up share capital also rose from Rs. 51°88 lakhs to 
Rs, 53°00 lakhs and the statutory reserve fund from Ra. 34°54 
lakhs to Rs. 37:04 lakhs Other funds created out of profits 
also increased from Rs 34°90 lakhs to Rs. 38°58 lakhs. The 
proportion of owned capital to working capital was 24°3 per cent 
as against 23'7 per cent. of last year. Deposits from individual 
and, other sources declined from Rs. 260'51 lakhs to Rs. 25r'61 
lakhs but loans from the Provincial and other banks increased 
from Rs. 12393 lakhs to Rs- 140°24 lakhs. Loans issued to 
banks and societies increased from Rs. 78'77 lakhs to Ra. 81-58 
lakhs. Repayments by societies fell from Rs. 87°74 lakhs to 
Rs. 72.83 lakhs There was a slight decrease in the total profits 
from Rs. 9°90 lakhs to Rs. 8°96 lakhs. The cost of management 
also decreased slightly from Rs. 6'82 lakhs to Rs. 6°55 lakhs. 


The total demand on current savings and other deposits 
falling due within the 12 months following was Rs- 75'94 lakhs 
against fluid reserves amounting to Rs. 32°30 lakhs. 


Provincial Societies. 


The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited 


There was a slight increase in the membership from 164 
to 169. The working capital rose from Rs. 28206 lakhs to Rs. 
248'10 lakhs, The paid up share capital also rose from Rs. 16°67 
lakhs to Rs. 17:69 lakhs, the statutory reserve fund from Rs, 6°46 
lakhs to Rs, 6'89 lakhs and other funds created out of profits from 
Rs. 17°68 lakhs to Rs. 18°58 lakhs. The deposits from members 
and others rose from Rs. 191'28 lakhs to’Rs, 205°02 lakhs. The 
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recovery of loans including withdrawal of investments was Rs. 26°76 
lakhs as against Rs, 25°22 lakhs of the previous year. -The Bank 
made a profit of Rs, 2'48 lakhs as against Rs, 1:84 lakhs of the 
previous year, But the Bank could not realise all its profits due 
to extremely unfavourable conditions prevailing in the country 
side on account of extensive failure of crops. During the year the 
Bank issued a larger amount of crop loan to the extent of Rs. 20 
lakbs of which Rs, 13% lakhs was received from Government as 
short term loan forthe purpose. It also extended its field of 
activities by introducing with the approval of Government the 
system of granting loans to non-members against their deposits. 
The standard of fluid reserve was maintained throughout the 
year. The third instalment of Government subsidy of Rs. 2 lakhs 
was received and invested separately in the Government Sub- 
vention Fund. The total amount at the credit of the Subvention 
Fund at the close of the year was Rs. 6 lakhs. 


Central Paddy Sale Society 


The number of members remained at 9 asinthe previous 
year; but during the year one society, viz., Khanjanpur Sale 
and Supply Society was affiliated to it while the Khelar Balaram- 
pur Sale and Supply Society already afiiliated to it was liquidated. 
The working capital at the close of the year stood at Rs. 67 
lakhs as against Rs, ‘56 lakhs of the previous year, The quantity 
handled was 112, 181 maunds of paddy and rice as against 152, 
450 maunds of the previous year. The society earned a profit 
of Rs. 502 only but on account of fall in the business and the 
payment of Rs. 1,042 in liquidation of the Obetla Branch, the 
society suffered a loss of Rs, 640 in the combined balance sheet, 


The Bengal Provincial Industrial Society, Limited 


The nmber of members was 12 as in the previous year, 
The working capital of the society was Rs. 88,800 as against 
Rs. 88,776 of the previous year. During the year the society sold 
finished goods worth Rs. 60,411 as against Rs. 68,952 of the last 
year, The net profits earned during the year was Rs. 486 as 
against Rs. 118 of the previous year, The society had business 
principally in cotton, silk and woollen fabrics, A tailoring depart-. 
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ment was opened by the society during the year. The principal 
aim of the society being to turn out goods of distinctive quality 
as are not ordinarily available in the market, it supplied new 
designs, patterns and samples to its members and also helped 
them by imparting practical instructions for the proper execution 
of the work. It carried on propaganda for popularising the 
handloom products and participated in 11 industrial exhibitions 
during the year, > 


The Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society 


The Society made further progress during the year. 
The number of members (individuals) rose from 8,465 of last 
year to 3,941. The number of society-members remained at 
85 as was in the previous year, During the year 448 persons 
took out policies for s total amount of Rs. 4,75,000 as against 
311 persons and Rs 3,60,000 respectively of the previous year, 
The cases of death were 12 as against 2 of the previous year. 
Claims paid during the year was Rs. 3,188. The cost of manage- 
ment increased and was Rs. 84,015 as against Rs. 27,505 of the 
previous year. 


The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society 


The number of affiliated societies decreased from 18,986 
to 18,967. It continued to publish the two journals—‘Bhandar” 
and the “Bengal Co-operative Journal”—the former in Bengali and 
_the latter in English. During the year it received a large grant of 
Rs. 49,000 from Government which helped it appreciably to 
improve its position and working. It increased the circulation 
of “Bhandar” from 6,000 copies to about 20,000 copies. The 
society participated in important co-operative conferences and 
carried on propaganda on behalf of the movement by publishing 
leaflets. The society could not yet create any permanent and 
steady source of income to enable it to regularly and efficiently 
carry on its activities. 


Reserve and other funds 


The total reserve and other funds of societies of all 
classes increased from Rs. 8339:51 lakhs to Rs. 362°56 lakhs. 
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Disputes and litigation 


The total number of disputes filed during the year was 
6,500 against 6,058 of the last year. The increase in dispute 
cases was mainly due to an increase in large defaults in urban 
societies. - 


Liquidation 


During the year 66 societies were placed under liquida- 
tion against 78 of she preceding year and proceedings of 7 
societies were closed against 17 of last year. The liquidation 
proceedings could not be terminated expeditiously on account of 
poor economic condition in rural areas. 


General Progress of the Movement. 











Sccieties. Membership, Working Capital. 
This Last This Last This Last 
year. year, year. year. year, year. 
= Rs, Rs, 
Provincial Bank ... I I 169 164 2,48,09,636  2,32,06,320 


Central Banks ... 138 117 29,574 25,381 5,29,27,348  5,13,34,443 
Central Anti- 


malarial Society I I 1,163 1,056 71,480 73,004 
Producers’ Unions... 15 13 1,146 1,087 12,19,676 11,82,566 
Supervising Unions I 2 woe 212 hs , vee 


Agricultural Societies 

(including Land R 

Mortgage Banks). 27,581 21,259 599,478 498,439 6,26,97 439  6,16.43,963 
Non-Agricultural 

Societies ... 2,988 2,861 332,832 319,503 6,03,93,250 §,74,24,989 
Bengal Co-operative 

Organisation 


Society iwi I I 19,032 19,048 eos 9,604 
Bengal Co-operative , 
Insurance Society I I 4,026 3,550 eee see 


Total ... 30,707 24,256 987,420 868,540 20,21,18,829 19,48,74,889 





Increase ... +6,451 F35 +1,18,880 +7,404 +72,43:940 +27,71,253 
Percentage ... 26'5 ‘Too 13°§ 9 °° 39 -1'4 
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Sources of working capital of Agricultural Credit Societies 


(including Land Mortgage Banks). 








1937-38 1938-39 
Rs. Rs. 

Share capital paid up See ¥*52,50,819 52,69,063 
Deposits from members ai *19,19,084 18,41,053 
Deposits from non-members ... 13:73:985 13,55:079 
Deposits from societies bee 81,008 79,716 
Deposits from Provincial and Central Banks .., 3,13,71,642 3,17,91,669 
Loans from Government ‘ised 371 396 
Reserve funds oes 1,92,49,951 1,98,25,750 
Other funds 55,473 1,35,835 

Total «4.  5,93,02,333 6,02,98,561 


*Revised figures. 


Statement of percentage regarding collection and overdue loans 
from members of Agricultural Credit Societies (including Land 





Percentage of— 


Collection Overdue 





808 
866 


Mortgage Banks). 
SE 
Amount i Amount 
due at the repaid 
Year. beginning Overdue during the 
of the year. year. 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs. 
1936-37 — 40391 82668 81:02 76 
1937-38 - 39912 84581 2872 6'4 
1938-39 - 38776 34879 20:07 5:2 


88'6 
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Collection of Central Banks, Anti-malarial Society and 
Producers’ Unions. 

















Loans at Loans 
; Repayment 
the begin- Repayment made 
Year. ning of , o£ l Percentage of tarosh during the 
the year. Pee year. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs 
1986-87 — 36918 107:43 29 09 26:49 97'835 
1937-88 - 3841:48 96°85 28:36 23:18 87:99 
1988-89 - 3833:92 78:96 23°64 14°08 87°85 
Liquidation, 
p Number of Number of 
$ Year 5 beka = Hamida liquidation 
í Ban roceedings proceedings 
liquidated. Á closed $ aad 
1938-37 - 49 21 1,439 
1987-38 - 78 17 1,600 


1988-39 - 66 7 1,559 





REVIEWS 
The People’s Year Book, 1941 


The People’s Year Isook is a publication with tradition. 
Year after year, for many years, it has presented to the public, 
in the shape of articles, charts, pictures and chronicles, a most 
vivid account of history in the making in the United Kingdom. 
As the Year Book is published under the joint auspices of 
the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies, the 
story of co operation, not only in the United Kingdom but 
over the whole world, naturally occupies a prominent place in it. 
But co-operation is not given an exaggerated importance; it 
is fitted into the framework of the year’s history with just 
the right emphasis. 

But the emphasis is there. For co operators believe 
that theirs is a movement which is destined to play an in- 
creasingly large part in the life of the people. Not only that. 
When the movement will attain its full dimensions, its 
penetrating influence will have so transformed life as to have 
ushered in a new social order. Sceptics may be inclined to 
dismiss thisas a crazy aspiration. All the same, ® movement 
which recorded in 1989, the last year for which figures 
are given in the present issue of the Year Book, a membership 
of over eight millions and a total trade of near about 
three hundred million pounds, cannot be brushed aside with 
a nod of the head. One may or may not endorse all that is 
claimed on behalf of co-operation by enthusiasts, but the 
fact remains that at least in the British Islands the co-operative 
movement is pre-eminently a people’s movement and that every 
year of peace or war since its inception has added to it new 
strength, at least in the realm of ideas if not in that of material 
prosperity. 

‘The current issue of the People’s Year Book provides 
& convincing illustration of this fact. In the lurid light of 
the cruellest war in history, the principles of co-operation 


shine with ‘a brilliance which peace could never produce. 
12 
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So, in the very first article of this issue, we find Mr. W. 
Leonard, Co-operative M. P.—there is a co-operative party 
in Parliament—vigorously defending ona of these principles, 
that of Economic Democracy. Referring to the restrictions 
upon personal liberty that the war has necessitated, he states 
that they can only be reconciled with our conception of 
freedom by assuming the creation of a new social order, which 
is based not only on the right of the citizen to choose candidates 
‘at parliamentary elections, but also on the right of the worker 
to control the conditions of his work. “Surely it is logical 
that if citizens can be free to determine the very complex 
matters that are deemed to be political they cannot be far 
removed from competence to understand the complex factors 
related to their everyday work.’ Words like these might well 
have been uttered from aradical revolutionary platform. 
The significant fact is that they are from the pen of a 
co-operator. 

Equally with Economic Democracy, Elimination of Profit 
constitutes the very foundation of the co-operative movement. 
The destructive forces of war have strengthened this foundation. 
For, while we all agree that Hitler anc Mussolini must be 
defeated if democracy is to be preserved, we must recognize 
that merely by defeating them we cannot ensure the safety of 
democracy: For the ambitions of these two men are only 
the symbol of a system and that system rests on profit-making. 
So if we would end war permanently we should begin by ending 
the system that rests on the profit-making motive. This, in 
main, is the argument of a remarkable article contributed to 
the current Year Book by Professor Harold Laski under the 
title : “Revolution by Consent—Why the Democracies Must 
Discard the Profit Motive.” 

' The fact that Professor Laski isnot  co-opera- 
tive celebrity makes this statement cof his all the more 
significant: “It is notable that, in the modern world, the 
institutions which have mainly sought to crusade for peace are 
algo those which have arisen in protest against the power of 
profit—socialist parties, the trade unions, the co-operative 
movement, Their creation has been the work of men and women 
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whose lives have been inhibited and frustrated by the demands 
of profit. Itis notable, also, not only that these institutions 
have been attacked at every turn by profit-makers in our country, 
but, also, that when these profit-makers turned to men like 
Mussolini and Hitler for the defence of their privileges against 
the growth of the democratic spirit, these institutions were 
the first victims of dictatorial tyranny.” 

This dictatorial tyrany is in evidence not only in 
Germany and Italy, but in every country where the common 
people are oppressed by the vested interests whose main spring 
of action is the profit-making motive. And itis upon the effort 
of the common people that victory in this war depends as never 
before, says Professor Laski. One might add, victory not only 
in this war, but in the long struggle which co-operators along 
with others have been patiently waging against the systematic 
attempt to rob poor workers in the fields and factories of the 
world of their just share in the products of their toil. 


But what about the fruits of victory? Professor 
Laski expresses himself very emphatically on the issue of 
war aims about which there is so much loose talk and vague, 
undefined sentiments. He points to the danger of making 
promises on & large scale and then breaking them wholesale as 
was our bitter experience in the last war. So Professor Laski 
would be content to have nothing less definite than “the 
inauguration, as part of the actual strategy of war, of a new 
social order which seeks the arresi of the profit making motive at 
its source.” This is certainly @ strong demand, but if we 
are to tide over the crisis which threatens to destroy all that 
we hold dear we musi not only formulate our demands in 
language as strong as this but pledge our lives to see that they 
are fulfilled to the letter. Do co-operators in India ever give 
a thought to the issues raised by Professor Laski? If not 
they would do well to leave for a while the technical problems 
in which they are so often engrossed and ponder these larger 
issues for a change. It will be a salutary change. 

Not that the technical problems should be ignored. In 
England and Scotland even under the stress of war they 
are being attended to as usual by officials as well as 
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the members of the co-operative societies. But there is a 
general feeling that the war will be over some day and then the 
movement as a whole will need to meet the additional and 
still more difficult problems of social and economic reconstruc- 
tion. To solve these some of the best co-operative heads 
in the United Kingdom have combined to produce a symposium 
for this issue of the Year Book that is an object lesson in facing 
facts. 


The burden of this symposium may be expressed in the 
language of one of the participants : “Increased mobility, greater 
unity and higher efficiency will further the cause of co-operation in 
war and in peace.” Lest this seem too general and vague, it should 
be mentioned that concrete suggestions to help achieve this 
ideal are offered by every one of the participants, and among 
these suggestions the political organisation of the movement 
is not lost sight of. This is an aspect of the movement in the 
United Kingdom which is altogether foreign to us. But in 
England there is a growing co‘operative party with representa- 
tives in Parliament, st least one of whom, the Rt Hon’ble 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, has achieved cabinet rank as First Lord 
of the Admiralty. More than 500 societies with a membership of 
over six millions may on a rough estimate be said to be 
affiliated to the party. The cooperators in India will 
be heartened by the knowledge that a resolution of the last 
conference of the party called for self-government in India on 
the same basis as the British Dominions and the granting of 
the right of self-determination to all subject races in the 
British Empire. This resolution is all the more welcome to 
us in view of the fact that the party has enough problems of 
its own to keep itself fully engaged. For co-operation has 
enemies everywhere and the problem of self-preservation in a 
world ruled by the profitmaking motive is a pressing one, 
But the co-operative party is set on its part with determination. 
Tt was created as a result of co-operative experience in the 
last war and in, the present war, co-operators are more and 
more being driven to the conclusion that only by adequate 
parliamentary representation and interyention can their 


interests be safeguarded. 
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In the meantime the war goes on and co-operators 
in every part of the United kingdom face its horrors with calm 
courage worthy of their tradition. Mr. R.G Josling, President 
of the London Co-operative Society, describes, in what is at once 
the most exciting and the most encouraging article in this issue 
of the Year Book, how co-operation functioned through the 
worst days of the last autumn’s air raids. “The banshee howl of 
the warning siren goes and as we approach a co-operative laundry 
the spotter takes up his place on the roof., Then: “At 
Leman Street, the emergency committee, representative of 
the first London societies, is meeting in the shelter...... C. W. S. 
facilities for, meeting are gladly acknowledged.” At yet 
another place, “a co-operative mutuality club collector is 
down a neighbouring street endeavouring to trace the 
whereabouts of bombed out members.” He has a special word 
of praise for women who refuse to leave their men-folk and 


carry on without gas, water and electricity. “They devise 
ways and means of helping the unfortunate member, they 
consider local problems, render help in numerous ways, and 
all the time express their feeling of betrayal” 


Betrayal of what and by whom? Certainly, betrayal 
of the principles of civlization, the principles of progress the 
principles which constitute the foundation of the co operative 
movement in every country, by the selfish combination 
of interests whose only motive is profit and whose method is 
the exploitation of the poor toilers in cities and villages who form 
the bulk of the membership of the co-operative societies of:the 
world. It is as a record of the faith that inspires these men 
and women in the hour of the greatest crisis in history that 
the present issue of the Year Book impresses us as being par 
excellence what its title implies: a chronicle of contemporary 
history written for and from the point of view of those who 
really matter—the common people. 


panaman 
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` Proceedings of the First Conference of the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics. Available at the Co-operators’ Book 
Depot, 9, Bake House Lane, Fort, Bombay, Price Rs bl- 

The Indian Society of Agricultural Economics owes 
its origin to the initiative of Mr. L. K. Elmbirst who was closely 
associated with Ruibindranath Tagore in founding the Institute 
of Rural Reconstruction at Sriniketan as part of the Visva- 
Bharati. The first conference of the Society was held in 
Delhi on 24th and 28th February, 1940. Besides Sir Malcolm 
Darling, who presided, a number of well-known men interested 
in agricultural problems took partin the proceedings by reading 
papers and by joining iu the discussion which followed the 
papers on each subject. 

The subjects thus discussed were (1) Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings, (2) Land Taxation and Tenancy 
Legislation, (3) Farm Management Research, (4) Marketing, (5) 
Crop Production and Food Policy and (6) Debt Legislation. Most 
ofthe papers read throw little new light on the problems dealt 
with being more or lessan academic rehash of views that have 
been already expressed in print and speech many times over. 
Which means that while they may not be of much help in solving 
the agricultural probl:m of ths country, they have their use in 
that they put before the student ‘of Indian Economics in a 
convenient form the main features of India’s most important 
industry and the difficulties and drawbacks that hamper it. : 

One such difficulty is offered by the scattered and fragmentary 
holdings of the cultivators. The papers and discussion on 
Gonsolidation of Holdings deal with this aspect of the agricultural 
problem, But all that one gather after reading them is that, 

- in the first place, consolidation may solve the problem of scattered 
holdings but not of fragmentary ones, in the second, that while 
consolidation has been successful in some areas, the Punjab, for 
example, it may not be either successful or desirable every where 
owing to peculiar local conditions and in tbe third and last, that 
the problem should be regarded as relative and not absolute, 
Tnis ig sound instruction for the student, no doubt, but, then, 
it is not likely to be of great practical value to the agriculturist or 
the administrator, 


` 
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But there is one section of the proceedings which proves 
convincingly the benefit of a combination of the academic and 
practical approaches toa problem. This is the section on Farm 
Management, and the papers which comprise it deal with 
such subjects as the application of the survey method to farm 
business studies, farm management research and accounting. 
The papers and the discussion reveal a very welcome awakening 
of interest in the application of scientific methods to agriculture 
from a new angle, that is, not for improving the produce but for 
assessing the value of efforts at such improvement. We hope 
that more and more of this kind of discussion will take place in 
future conferences of the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics. 


The Calcutta Municipal Gazetle-Twelfth Health Number, 
Edited by Amal Home : 


Though municipal affairs and such matters as sanitation, 
street lighting or dirt removal affect every citizen very closely, 
it is only a competent journalist who can contrive out of them 
interesting “copy” for the general reader. The Editor of the 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette is no doubt such œ competent 
journalist. Every issue of his paper bears witness to what 
resourcefulness can make out of limited material. Butif one 
is still doutful of his ability, the two special issues that he 
brings out every year in early summer and in early winter 
—the Health and the Anniversary numbers—-clinch the case for 
him. In them we find journalism, so far as it is concerned 
with the planning and production of & paper, at its best. And 
by best I mean the best not only in India but the best of those 
countries where journalism has attained almost a giddy height 
judged by our standards. 


The Twelfth Health Number is before me ag I 
write these lines. 1he more I look at it, the more I am convinced 
of what I have just said. Here is an assembly of persons of 
various callings and interests in life convened by the Editor 
to lecture his readers on what to do and what to avoid, how 
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to work and how to rest, how to eat and how to fast, so that 
they may live healthily and die happily that is, at a ripe old age. 
The very idea of listening to a succession of such lectures is 
boredom itself. But let not that deter you, make a beginning 
and you will be amazed to find that you just cannot stop. You 
will enjoy, as I have enjoyed, articles with such forbidding titles 
as “Public Health with Special Reference to Food and Drugs” 
by Bt. Col. R. N. Chopra and B. Makherji. Or “Development 
in Public Health in America” by Wilson G. Smillie. You will 
discover more than alliterative merit in St. Nihal Singh’s 
“Mending men Mauled by Moloch” and you will certainly be 
impressed by the photographs which illustrate it so aptly 
and so profusely. If you are interested in Jearning from examples 
elsewhere in India or in other countries, you must not miss 
S. Upadhay’s description of ‘Public Health in the Soviet 
Union” or Adrienne Moore writing from first hand experience 
of the Vidya Bhawan—In one of Jndia’s most modern and 
progressive schools” where, as per title states, “Health and 
Education Go Hand in Hand”- at Udaipur,’ India’s most 
medieval kingdom. If by this time you develop traces of 
boredom, which you are not likely to do, please turn to the article. 
“On Hypochondriacs,” contributed by Buddhadeva Bose who, 
by the way, is one of the formost exponents of young Bengal’s 
literary art. J am not sure that reading this article will cure you 
of hypochondria if you haveit, but I can guarantee that you 
will be so delighted that you willat once attack with fresh 
energy the remaining articles which are as varied in interest 
as those you have already read. And then you will agree 
with me that Mr. Amal Home is an exceedingly competent 
editor. I only hope that when you arrive at this conclusion you 
will have already seen and admired the many brilliant illustra- 
tions scattered among the reading matter of this issue, for- if 
you have not you must be a very dull person. 


Hirankumar Sanyal 


CO-OPERATIVE CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


CO-OPBRATION AND DEBT CON OILIATION. 


moving the demandof Rupees 17 lakhs and 80 

thousand for expenditure under the head Co-operation, 
during the last session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the 
Hon. Minister in charge of Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department gave an account of the activities of the 
Co-operative Department, After referring to the steps taken by the 
Government to enlarge the staff and to provide for their training 
and to seperate audit from general supervision, he said that last 
year the Government rendered financial assistance to the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank to the extent of Rs. 134 lakhs. 
The whole of that money had come back. In the current year 
the Government sanctioned a sum of Rs, 60 lakhs to be paid 
to the peasants through the Provincial Bank. The whole of 
the money was not needed and that payment was in the 
neighbourhood of 50 lakhs. More than half of it had already 
been refunded and they hoped that before the fixed time was 
over the balance would also be paid back. In the coming 
year there was @ provision for Rs. 50 lakhs to be advanced in 
that way. 

So far as the current year’s crop loan societies were 
concerned, they had got now the membership of 120 thousand 
in about six thousand societies. Two new central banks had 
been started purely with crop loan societies, one at Nagarpur, 
in the district of Mymensingh and the other at Chakar, in the 
district of Backergunj. To link up credit with marketing 
facilities with the object of securing a proper price for 
agricultnral produce to the agriculturist members, 20 multi- 
purpose societies had been organised during the year. They 
had now altogether 30 such societies in the province with a 
total paid up capital of about 2 lakhs of rupees and the member- 
ship exceeding half a lakh. There were 73 sale and supply 
societies with 80,833 members with æ total working capital of 
Rs. 80,560,000. The value of the total quantity purchased by 

13 
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these societies annually was about Rs 4 lakhs, The total quantity 
of things supplied was valued at Rs. $,20,000. Referring to the 
Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill he said that a special officer 
who was associated. with the co-operative societies bill, 
in all its stages had been appointed to frame Rules under the 
Bill and the work had been taken up in right earnest. 


Referring to the grant of Rs. 20 lakhs and 28 thousand 
for Debt Conciliation, the Hon. Minister stated that the Debt 
Settlement. Boards received 28,06,605 applications, up to October. 
Of these 9,71,520 had been filed by the creditors including the 
landlords and the remaining 18,35,085 had been filed by the 
debtors. Out of the applications field, the boards had disposed of 
18,54,493 and in those where the cases had ended in awards, the 
creditors claims were for a sum of Rs. 18,73,12,516. That 
amount when determined under section 18 of the Act came to be 
Rs, 12,18,11208 and when an award was made under section 19 
it came to be Rs. 7,46,75,664. The number of cases which had 
been settled under section 19 (1) (a) was 4,79,090 and the cases 
now : pending was 9,564,971. The total amount of rural debt 
brought before those Boards was about a sum of Rs. 80 crores, 


THH BENGAL 00-OPHRATIVH SOOIETIHS BILL 
AND AFTER 


onsiderable public interest was roused during the 

4 passage of the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 1988, 

through the Bengal legislatures, In certain quarters, the Bengal Oo- 
operative Alliance was accused of not properly voicing the nonofficial 
opinion onthe Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill. Asa matter 
of fact, the Bengal Co-operative Alliance was not inactive during 
the deliberations over the Bill in the legislatures. It critically 
examined the provisions of the Bill and invited opinion from 
all Central and Urban societies and placed them before the Select 
Committee. The Alliance again commented on the report of 
the Select Committee and submitted it to the Government. In 
-view of the alertness displayed by the Allince, it seems uncharitable 
to hold, that the Alliance remained idle. The Bill. has been 
passed after heated debate by the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
‘in December last. A special officer has since been appointed 
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to ‘draft Rules under the Bill. We understand that the framing 
of the Rules are nearing completion and will soon be gazetted 
for -eliciting public opinion. The Bengal Oo-operative Alliance 
has, in the mean time, invited suggestions from all Central and 
Urban societies so that the Oo-operative societies may enjoy 
some measure of alliviation from the stringent measures thal 
have found place in the Bill. 

The chief argument put forward by the sponsors of the 
Bill is that the set-back in the movement has been due to lack 
of adequate powers of the Department to effectively deal with the 
maladministration of the societies. It was therefore argued that 
drastic legislative measures, vesting larger and more rigid powers 
of control in the Registrar was needed for the reconstruction of 
the movement and rehabilitation of the societies: 

While some form of check is no doubt necessary for 
removing corruption from the societies, it is preposterous to 
assume that the rehabilitation of the societies can be effected 
by stringent legislative measures. The Burma Co-operative 
Societies Act which was enacted as early as 1927 could not save 
the movement from collapse. The Behar Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1935, inspite of its very stringent provisions, has not 
effected the expected panacea for the evils. Can we expect the 
Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill 1988 to work incredible 
wonders ? 

This Bill will make the Registrar the virtual Dictator 
of the Movement and such acondition will on the one hand 
scare away the non-official element, which is the backbone of 
the movement and on the other, as the Hon. Mr. Pantulu has 
very rightly remarked in the last July—September issue of the 
Indian Co-operative Review, make “administrative interference 
in the internal management of co-operative societies in Bengal,” 
“a matter of everyday occurence”. 

Co-operation, as its very name implies, is not handed down 
to the people from above, Where it has been so applied, it has 
proved a failure. But the “top-down” policy is the steel frame 
of the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill. While the Department 
have’ been advocating for more powers to run the show, the 
non-officials have been urging on the relaxation of the existing 
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control, in order to do away with the official tutelage, for making 
the movement democratic. But the Bengal Co-operative 
Societies Bill has turned the table in favour of the official cry. 
We think, however, there is yet time to mend the situation. 
What has been undone by the Bill can be done by the Rules, 
The Rules can be framed in such a way as to make the obnoxi- 
ous features of the Bill, less harmful and to pave the way to 
co-ordinate nonofficial enterprise with the movement.: Unless 
the movement developes from within and the nonofficials can 
readily participate in its working with confidence, we are afraid, 
no amount of legislative measures will be able to revive the 
co-operative movement and make it worth its while in this 
country. 


RHOONSTRUOTION OF THH 0O-OPERATIVH 
MOVEMENT IN BENGAL 


t is an undeniable fact that during the last twelve years, 

the co-operative movement in this province, has been 

steadily going down. Whatever other reasons might be suggested it 

is beyond dispute that tae agricultural credit movement on which 

co-operation is based in this country, built up during the last 

forty years, is in a state of collapse. “Loans have become frozen, 

the confidence of the creditors in the central banks has gone, 

the movement has bean reduced to a humiliating position and 

the co-operators are despaired of its future’—a gloomy summary, 
but no honest man can challenge its truth. 


The main assets of the Provincial Bank consist of its _ 
investments in central banks, the assets of the central bank 
consist of loans advanced to village societies and the assets of the 
societies consist of the loans due by the members. When the 
members of the village society stop repaying their debts to the 
society if means an inevitable dislocation in the normal business 
of the entire agriculture credit. And that is, what has happened. 

As long ago ag 1939 the Hon. Minister of Co-operation 
gave an assurance on the floor of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly in the following strain—“The Government fully intend 
to support the co-operative movement in the province and will 
not allow it to fall into serious danger” and “the Governmen} 
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will also see that the cultivators obtain short term seasonal loans 
as and when required.” As a result of this announcement, the 
Government advanced a loan of Rs 134 Lakhs to the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Benk in 1939-40 for supplying short 
term crop loan to cultivators. Rs 60 lakhs was sanctioned in 
1940-41 anda provision of another Rs 60 lakhs for this purpose 
has been assured for 1941-42. Moreover “for the reconstruction 
of the movement and the rehabilitation of the societies” a 
drastic Bill was made. Reference has been made elsewhere 
to this legislative measure and its effectiveness in easing the 
situation, Weshall now see how far the short term crop loan 
has facilitated the movement. 


In 1989-40 the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank advanced 
Rs 20 lakhs, including the Government loan of Rs 13°5 lakhs as 
short term | crop loan to several central banks. This amount was 
invested in 10 thousand societies of which 6,500 societies were 
newly organised for this purpose. About 2 lakhs members 
received the loan, with an average of Rs 10°5 per member. The 
entire loan was paid back within the stipulated time. In the 
year 1940-41 the Bengal Provincial Bank drew only Rg 45 lakhs 
out of the sanctioned Rs 60 lakhs. Apparently the Provincial 
Bank did not venture to invest more in the present state of the 
central banks. It may be assumed that this hesitation on the 
part of the Provincial Bank was due to the risk involved in 
advancing more loans to the. central banks with their assets 
frozen, Furthermore the disbursement of the loan was not as 
prompt as in the previous year, due probably to the fact that the 
loan of Rs 10:5 per member for cultivation purposes was not 
adequate to the actual requirements of the cultivators. It has 
been found that the margin between the borrowing and the 
lending rates of the Provincial Bank, the Central Banks and the 
societies is so low that it does not cover the cost of management 
and the obligatory charges these institutions have to meet. Again 
while the crop loan is realised old loans remain unpaid and the 
Movement is left exactly where it was. From the above facts, it 
does not appear that the policy of providing crop loan for “saving 
the Movement from sericus danger” justified the optimism of 
the sponsors. 
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The solution of the problem, it has become brutally clear, 
calls fora thorough change in the outlook, and a clearly defined 
programme for the resuscitation of the primary societies. During 
the last twelve years when the condition of the Movement was 
becoming more and more precarious no serious attempt was 
made in this direction. The former Registrar drew up a scheme 
of rehabilitation of the societies but it is still lying in the archives 
of the Secretariet.- No action has been taken on it nor have the 
Government taken any initiative in this matter. Meanwhile the 
nonofficial co-operators had been urging on the Government the 
importance of a definite decision on the reconstruction of the 
Movement. Several conferences were held and many deputations 
waited on the, Government without setting the Government 
wheels in motion, while the Movement was on its way tô a rapid 
decline. Tired of the static Government, the restive nonofficial 
co-operators were obliged to move for themselves. Their activity 
found expression in the meeting held in Calcutta on the 22nd and 
23rd March last, under the presidentship of Mr. W. C. Words- 
worth, Chairman of the. Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

Sometime ago a committee was appointed by the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. to suggest measures for surmoun- 
ting the difficulties that were confroting the Provincial Bank and 
the Movement. Co-operators from all parts of the province assem- 
bled in-the meeting and deliberated over the Report of the 
committee and chalked out a line of aetion, to be undertaken by 
them for facing the crisis. The programme is as follows : 

The Bengal Provincial Bank is to be the Federal Authority 
for guiding and controlling the finance and the working of the 
affiliated central banks and societies. 

Rehabilitation of the societ’es will be taken up on the 
following lines : l 

(a) Old debts of the financing banks and societies are 
to be scaled down. For this purpose the paid up share capital, the 
reserve fund indicated in the balance sheet, and the interest 
remaining unpaid on ist July 1988 will be deducted from the 
total debts due from the members to the primary society. 
Thereafter the share capital and reserve fund of the society 
jnvested in the central banks and also the interest. remaining 
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unpaid -on Ist July, 1988, will be deducted from the total 
debts due to the central bants by the society. Finally the 
interest remaining unpaid to the Provincial Bank by the 
central banks on 1st July 1988, will be deducted from the total 
debts of the central banks to the Provincial Bank, 


(b) Old debts of the individual members of primary 
societies are to be adjusted. The repaying capacity of the indi- 
vidual members of the society will be summarily assessed. The 
adjusted debt is to be recovered within a period not exceeding 15 
years. The rate of interest on the adjusted debt shall not exceed 
8 per cent: 

(c) Collection is to be made primarily in kind, the 
produce is to the accepted af the market price on the day of 
collection and the produce is to be sold in the local market imme- 
diately after collection. 

Collection thus made will be disbursed among pred ited 
on an equitable basis. The Central Banks after: adjusting their 
debts with the affiliated societies will liquify all readily realisable 
assets to pay their creditors. Mutual arrangement will be made 
with the creditors for repayment of only the realisable portion of 
the assets from the affiliated societies as adjusted by instalments. 
No interest on the adjusted dues will be paid to outside depositors. 
We propose to deal with the problem of repayment to depositors 
in our future issues. 

For the Reconstruction of the Movement the following 
procedure i is to be adopted : 

The supply of thé entire rural credit of the province for 
seasonal agricultural operations will be the ultimate object of the 
agricultural co-operation. With this end in view, a net work of 
societies for supplying crop loan to cultivators will be organised. 
Members of the exsisting old societies who will regularly pay 
instalments of the old adjusted debts will also get the benefit of 
such loan. It has been found that the income derived from the 
smallinvestments in the form of short term crop loan for cultiva- 
tion of major crops only, falls short of the expenditure involved 
to run the process. In the opinion of the committee if a central 
bank invest Rs. 3 lakhs in short term crop loan it can work with 
a balanced- budget. - But the present circumstances do not offer 
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such prospects. So central banks operating on small areas shall 
have to be amalgamated and short term loan shall have to be ad- 
_vanced for raising all kind of crops throughout the year, rather 
than for raising the major crops in one ssason only, as is being 
done now. 

The central banks may increase their income by 
undertaking business with non-members by advancing loan 
against gold, silver and negotiable securities. They may also 
undertake general banking business such as discounting bills, 
cheques, collection of insurence premium and by the issuing 
of Hundis. 


Expansion of business of the Bengal Provincial Co- 
operative Bank will be in the following direction : 


Besides financing the Central banks with short term 
loans the Provincial Bank will augment its income along the lines 
indicated for the central banks, Marketing and Multipurpose 
societies will be organised and financed by the Provincial 
Bank. ae à 


No doubt & very large amount of capital will be necessary 
to undertake such enterprise. When the major portion of the 
capital of the Provincial Bank is locked up in the central banks 
and there is very littlə chance of its full recovery in the im- 
mediate future, the Provincial Bank will have to depend to a 
large extent on the Government, for some time, for carrying 
on its short term loan business. For financing other items 
of business attempts must be made to pool the surplus money 
still available within the movement. It is estimated that even 
now about a crore of rupees is lying idle in the co operative 
societies particularly with the urban banks. Deposits from 
the investing public have to be attracted by intensive propaganda. 
Loans may also be secured from Joint Stock Banks on the 
gurantee of the Provincial Bank and against the security of 
stock of the marketing societies. 


It is gratifying that just after the conference the Hon. 
Minister of Co-operation met the directors of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank and discussed the present situation with 
them. Weare still in the dark about the tangible result of 
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this discussion, but it must be noted that the continuance of 
the deadlock in the Movement is not only causing deep concern 
in the country but sense of frustration among the nonoffcial 
co-operators. The present undesirable -situation should not 
be allowed to stay. To make the reconstruction effective, 
something more assuring than assurances must come from 
the Government and the drastic Co-operative Act, in our 
opinion, is not at all a measure, calculated to produce the 
desired result. The rehabilitation of the societies and the 
reconstruction of the Movement being the ultimate end in 
view, it would be wise to call in the aid of the best talents and 
of nonofficial endeavour. A definite scheme has been chalked out 
by the co-operators themselves, and it is up to the Government 
to examine the scheme critically and adopt from it whatever 
suggestions help the Movement. 


h 


CO-OPERATIVE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE 


MADRAS 


REPORT OF THE MADRAS COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION 


( Concluded from the previous issue ) 


Co-operative Marketing Societies 


zor. The need for regulating or reducing the freight rates should be 
periodically and forcefully impressed upon the railway authorities. 

202. The maintenance of canal in a effecient condition is recom- 
mended. y 
203. The Madras Commercial Crops Markets Act ( Act XX of 1939 ) 
should be extended to other suitable areas with a view to control and regulate 
market conditions and standardization of market practices. 

204. Market Committees should fix agreed standaids and draw up 
standard contract forms. ' ' 

205. There should be standardization of grades in the several commo- 
dities. a 

206. Extensive propaganda should be undertaken by societies and 
market committees through leaflets and talks to educate the giower or the 
trader to deal in produce of good quality and ir. the fixing of limits of refraction 
or moisture and standardization of the produce. 

207. Better dissemination of market intelligence should be ensured to 
the producers and their organisations by al possible means such as rural 
broadcasting and posters, 

208. The existing loan and sale societies should be renamed “marketing 
societies” and they should concentrate their activities rather on marketing and 
sale than on granting loans against produce. Marketing societies, may, how- 
ever make advances against commercial produce having concentrated markets 
and brought to them for sale. 

209. Marketing societies may be formed at the headquarters of each 
taluk with branches in firkas, and they should deal directly with wholesale 
merchants and consuming markets for the sale of members’ produce. 

210. The system of “controlled credit” should be extended on a large 
scale and loans given for the supply of improved seed, implements, manure, 
etc, by village credit societies. 

211. The help given by Government by way of Marketing Inspectors 
should be extended to a larger number of societies to be formed in future. 

212, The new marketing societies to be formed should give subsidies, 
in the initial stages, towards meeting the cost of management and methods 
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of processing, etc. 

213. The Provincial Government should continue to give marketing 
societies subsidies of 25 per cent even if the Government of India grant 
be discontinued for the construction of godowns. ~- 

214. Marketing societies should be encouraged to issue to growers 
-warehouse receipts on the pledge of pioduce stocked in their godowns and 
these certificates should be made negotiable uuder the guarantee of 
Government or`of Central Banks. 

+> 215. Loans to the ultimate borrower-producer should not be 
advanced at’a-rate 1} per cent more than the rate at which the Madras 
Provincial Bank lends to Cential Banks. 
216. There should be no maximum credit limit for loans advanced 
against paddy to individual ryots and for other crops. Rs. 5,000 should 
ordinarily be the ‘maximum, discretion being given_to the Registrar to 
enhance the limit in special cases. 

217. Marketing societies should deal only with producers, and 
persons other than producers should be strictly prohibited from the operations 
Of these societies, Š 

218, Marketing societies should be formed and encouraged for 
the benefit of agriculturists in the zamindari-areas. ^ „- 

219. Special crop ‘marketing societies for single crops, comprising 
all convenient areas of production, should be started at suitable market 
centres to provide facilities for the growers to market their produce. 

220. Methods of special crop marketing societies are indicated 
and should be observed. a BA ise 

221. Marketing societies should adopt proper safeguards and 
business principles of the kind described. i 

222. For the promotion of agricultural marketing a special 
marketing department should be created. If. such a department cannot for 
any reason be created immediately, all the’ marketing officers now working 
under the Agricultural Department should be transferred to the Co-operative 
Department so as to ensure co-ordination- between marketing organization 
and marketing credit. ~ . ’ 


Handloom Industry And Weaver's Societies 


223. Measures should be formulated by legislation if necessary for 
the adjustment of the spheres of production of the powerloom and the 
handloom or to restrict the production. of mill cloth by fixing quota or 
otherwise. 


224. Adequate cess should be levied on the sale of mill cloth, Indian 
and foreign, at a rate sufficient to counteract the effect of competition. 

225. Licence-fee on mill-cloth dealers should be increased. 

226. Differential freight rates for transport by railway of mill and 
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handmade products should be introduced, so as to give the handloom 
product an advantage. 


227. The subsidy now granted under the Government of India 
scheme should be extended for another five years. 


228. The present annual subsidy is inadequate and should be increased, 
the Provincial and Central Governments bearing the increase in equal propor- 
tion. Part of the subsidy may be in the form of free services of officers, 


229. The supervision and inspection of weavers’ societies should be done 
for the next five years at least at the expense of Government through the 
co-operative department. 


230. Primary production societies should be re-organised on a sounder 
basis. 


231. The organisation of big societies must be differentiated from that of 
smaller ones which produce popular cloth largely used by the rural popula- 


tion. 
232. The production of artificial silk cloth on handlooms should be 
discouraged. 


233. The Central Emporium and -the local sale depots of the 
Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Societies should function as 
central display houses and information bureaus to both producers and 
consumers, 


234. By a co-ordination of the efforts of the Industries, Co-operative 
and Marketing staffs, the products of the handloom industry should be 
encouraged by display, advertisement, etc. 


235. Import of foreign yarn into the country should be controlled. 

236. The production of Khadi with the aid of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association through the agency of primary production societies should 
be promoted. ` 


237- The primary production societies should be affiliated to the 
Proviņcial Handloom Weavers Co-operative Society and the central bank 
of the district and should obtain their finance only from one of these two 
financed by the sources, 


238 The Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Society should finance those 
societies whose requirement exceed Rs. 1,000 ard those below should be 
financed by the central bank. 


239 Loans to the primary production societies may be granted upto 
five times the owned capital including their share capital and their reserve 
fund. In addition to these, loans may also be given against a floating charge 
upto 50 per cent of the value of goods taken into stock. 

240 The functions of the Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative 
Society are defined. 
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241 Government must bethe main financing agency for the Provincial 
Weavers’ Society by taking shares in the society and by granting loans toit. 

242? The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank can be an additional 
agency for supply of credit only on the pledge of goods on certain conditions. 


Cottage Industries 


i “243 ` There are possibilities of development of specific cottage industries, 
ona co-operative basis, which should receive attention. 

244 A Provincial Industrial Society should be established to organise 
and administer the production societies for industries other than handloom 
weaving. : 

245 A scheme of financing similar to that recommended for the primary 
weavers’ societies and for the Madras Provincial Handloom Weavers’ society 
is recommended. E 

246 If necessary, two provincial societies may be formed, one for the 
north and the other for the south and the west. 


Womens’ Societies 


247 Societies for upper and middle class women should act as centies 
of culture, propaganda and education and take to small home industries 
such as preparation of jams, preserves, pickles, etc. 

248 Poorer and lower middle class women should be encouraged to 
undertake small home or cottage industries such as handspinning, basket- 
making, mat-weaving, bee-keeping, etc. 

249 An attempt should be made to stait societies or organize separate 
sections in some of the existing co-operative organisations to advance small 
loans to these women, to recover the advances in driblets day by day and 
to promote thrift among them. ` 

250 Paid staff should be appointed to give an impetus for the forma- 
tion of womens’ societies, and to promote home industries in such societies, 





-BENGAL 
GENERAL CIRCULAR No. 8 or 1940. 


‘SuajECT.— Gilt-edged Securities— Valuation in Balance Sheets. 

The valuation of gilt-edged securities in the balance sheet often 
presents difficulties which have increased due to the present war conditions. 
For the guidanee of the co-operative societies the valuation should be made 
on the following principles :— . : ; 

(a) ‘The securities should be valued at cost or market price whichever 
is lower. : 
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(6) No account should be taken of any temporary fluctuation in the 
market price but provision should always be made in the Revenue Account 
for any permanent depreciation in the book value of the securities, 

(c) Although the securities have recovered partially fiom the initial 
sudden fall at the outbreak of war, it is desirable that the co-operative societies 
should prepare themselves against any possible depreciation in the future 
and should, therefore, provide for the depreciation in the Revenue Accounts. 
To the extent that the depreciation cannot be written off from profits or even 
from Reserve Funds, it should be written off over a number of years. 


CALCUTTA, A. M. ARSHAD ALI, 
The rrth September, 1940. Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 





GENERAL CIRCULAR No. 9 or 1940. 


A question has arisen whether a Central Co-operative Bank can apply 
as a debtor before a Debt Settlement Board for settlement of its debts. A 
Central Co-operative Bank as a body corporate does not come under the 
category of section 2 (9) of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act and as such 
cannot apply asa debtor before a Debt Settlement Board for settlement of 
its debts. i 

CALCUTTA, A. M. ARSHAD ALI, 

The 26th September, 1940. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 


GENERAL CIRCULAR No. 1 or 1941. 


Publication of a general notice to diposttors by the Audit Officer 
in the local press. 


According to General Circular No. r of 1938 before the audit of a Co- 
operative Bank is taken up, a general notice must be published in the local 
newspapers stating the date when the audit will commence, etc. It is now 
directed that this notlce should also state that verification slips are being 
issued to the depositors individually and if any of them does not receive this 
slip, he should immediately repot the matter to the Audit Officer. i 


CALCUTTA, A. AHMED, 
The r2th February, 1941. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, 
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' THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
- MOVEMENT IN BURMA 


By 
Prof, DILIP KUMAR SANYAL 


` ( Concluded from the previous issue ) 


The success enjoyed by the attempt at reconstruction in 
Burma has been mainly due to the comprehensiveness of the 
scheme which admits debt conciliation but bases it on principles 
of sound economy rather than on those of airy and expansive 
philanthropy. Debt conciliation by itself would lead to no 
very tangible results; whereas, employed wisely and with a 
view to ensure the increased productivity of labour as it has been 
employed in Burma, it will pave the way to a success of the 
Co-operative movement. In Burma the essential features of 
the reconstruction, as ably summarised in Bulletin No. 3 
of the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India have been : 


(1) -Debt conciliation by bringing down the outstandings 
against members to the present market value of their land. 


(2) Spreading out the conciliated debt into instalments 
within the paying capacity of the members. 


(8) Taking surrenders of land from the members 
and leasing to them this land as well as land already acquired 
by the Society, the instalment already worked out being fixed 
as lease money. 
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(4) Supplying crop finance to the members and thus 
saving them higher interest charge on loans from money-lenders 
and facilitating repayment of the instalments, 


(5) Insisting on repayment in kind and (6) introducing 
marketing, thrift and other essential co-operative activities in 
the societies and building up their funds. 


The funds had always been supplied by the Central Banks 
and with what disastrous results the attempt at reconstruction 
alone would reveal. The basic principle of the reconstructed 
financial organisation has been relieving Central Banks from 
any further financial responsibilities. The reconstructed 
societies except in regard to medium-term loans have been made 
independent of Central Banks, This has been effected by the issue 
of crop loans at low rates of interest, thus saving the members 
from the clutches of the Sabape system. In spite of the 
stringent bye-laws enacted, the surrender of the lands to the 
society is a sufficient indication of the eagerness of the 
members to discharge their obligations. It speaks very well for 
the soundness of the scheme that the crop-loans issued have 
all been recovered, with interest due and together with the 
instalments of rent purchase. In 1935-36 only a small sum 
of Rs. 15,990 was advanced for agricultural loans, In 1936-87 
the amount advanced was Rs. 72,608 and this amount was fully 
recovered in spite of partial failure of crops. Of the two agencies 
through which this kind of loan is negotiated the members prefer 
borrowing from the Oo-operative Department to taking these 
advances from the Executive Department, for in the latter case 
the loans are not sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
members who find themselves applying to the forbidding 
village money-lenders with all the incidental difficulties of 
contracting such @ loan, and thus the recovery of loans through 
the agency of the Deputy Commissioners has been far less 
satisfactory than that of loans advanced directly by the 
Co-operative Department, The system of repayment in kind 
has been adopted from the Sabape system and the village 
money-lenders sometimes obstruct the good work done by 
the Reconstruction Scheme by supplementing the agricultural 
advances when they fall short of the requirements of the 
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members. This evil can be combated by providing adequate 
-loans for each member so that he need not be obliged to seek 
the help of the village moneylender. 


The medium-term loan has been provided for the 
purchase of cattle, for building houses, for improving land 
and for meeting social obligations. The Government being 
the sole financial authority the medium term loans too are 
provided by the Government. Tho risk entailed in granting 
this kind of loan is covered by making it obligatory for every 
. member to deposit the produce of his land with the Bociety. 


The demand for long-term loans is always present 
for it is the only means to redeem lands. The problem in 
this connection is the system of mortgages on land. It is 
a pertinent question to ask whether mortgage agreements 
which do not provide for automatic extinction should not be 
prohibited by legislation. In view of the prevalence of 
usufructuary mortgages in Upper Burma the maximum tenure 
of an usufructuary mortgage should be limited to a period of 
twenty years, These long-term loans might be negotiated 
through the agency of land mortgage banks, but as the 
originator of the Reconstruction Scheme pointed out, it is 
advisable that even long-term loans should be provided directly 
by the Government. 


These are the principles on which the financing of 
the reconstructed societies was undertaken. How the system 
has actually worked appears from Mr. Ambegaokar’s 
-observations based on an analysis of nine reconstructed societies. 
In actual practice the advances of crop loans by the societies 
have been made a means to build up their funds by fixing the 
amount to be repaid to the societies at 20 p.c. more than 
-the amount they have to pay to the Government. This margin 
.of 20 p. o. will partially make up the losses of the societies 
-and form a nucleus of the funds necessary for crop loans. 
The limits for crop loans fixed at Rs. 5/- per acre are, however, 
inadequate to cover the expenses of cultivation, a drawback 
which can -be.remedied by the provision of larger funds. 
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Some of the lands surrendered by the members were 
heavily mortgaged and as there was no hope of the redemption 
of these lands the affected members applied for more loans which 
could not be granted. It is desirable, however, that the societies 
should advance loans for the redemption of mortgages, and it 
should prove practicable in view of the fact that credit and marke- 
ting are controlled by the societies and the co-operative officers 
have acquired sufficient experience in valuation of-land. Where 
the debt is in excess of the market value of the land it must be 
scaled down, and if persuasion fails- the-mortgagees must-be ance 
to accept this valuation through legislation. - 


Apart from providing these three kinds of loans, all of 
which are indispensable for the agriculturist, the Co-operative 
Department must also hold out before the heavily indebted mem- 
bers the heartening possibilities of handling their income more 
economically. To enable the members to repay their loans, there- 
fore, they are being given effective lessons in thrift. Dividends are 
distributed to the members in the form of shares thus assuring 
savings by the members, The societies also collect savings bank 
deposits from the members. Marketing, however,is unfortunately 
adopted only as a means for the recovery of loans, and apart 
from the Sittang Colony Banking Union which has organised 
joint puchase of seeds for the cultivators, little has beon ofected 
in this direction. 


In regard to the knotty question of finance the Govern- 
ment being the sole creditor in Burma the problem of resuscitating 
the Provincial Bank has not appeared there. In Burma the 
solution lies in making the societies independent of Govern- 
ment help. But elsewhere in India the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank offers a sore problem. It is easy to see that the Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank cannot at the same time finance the 
societies and meet its obligations to depositors. For purposes 
of debt conciliation the share capital, reserves and deposits 
of the societies may be drawn upon, but in case of liquidation 
the Provincial Bank must be propped up by outside help without 
which the Provincial Bank can never discharge its obliga- 
tion to the depositors. Where the Bank does not possess 
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sufficient long-term deposits debentures may. be raised for 
the required period to pay off the short-term deposits. 
Alternatively the deposits may be converted into debentures, 
and as the Central Banks will not issueany fresh long-term 
loans it will be possible for them to meet the existing liabilities. 
The holders of debentures will welcome the repayment, and 
annual redemptions will thus gain popularity. 


The rent purchase system must be enforced, and when 
banks have acquired large areas of land surrendered to them 
it will not prove difficult to realise the instalments, 
Any opposition from members who have not yet been 
dispossessed of their lands may be met by taking ont an 
award and enforcing it so that the members would choose 
surrender as the lesser of two evils. The lands thus surrendered 
will form the security for the debentures. The surrender of 
land and leasing it on reni purchase system must be madea 
condition precedent to the grant of instalments. As 20 
instalments are usually granted it may mean a total loss to one 
who has already made 10 or 12 payments. To obviate this, part 
of the land may be released against instalments already paid. 


No long term loan should be advanced to a member 
who cannot offer security in land, house or cattle. The percen- 
tage of such members is low ,but it would be inadvisable to deprive 
the Central Banks of their good members who possess the 
capacity to meet their liabilities to the Banks. In such cases the 
Central Banks must provide these long-term loans to members 
with a view to realise the money due from them, 


But far the most acute problem isin regard to short term 
loans which must be advanced for agricultural purposes if the 
Co-operative movement at all concerns itself with agricultural in- 
debtedness. In Burma the supply of funds came from the Govern. 
ment, and thus the Central Banks were never faced with this 
difficulty at all. In India those Central Banks which find 
themselves obliged to turn their deposits into debentures might not 
attract sufficient fresh deposits to enable them to make any 
advances to members. Some Provincial Banks have, it is true, 
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surplus funds which they might divert into short term loans 
supplied to the Central Banks, but once more the Central Banks 
which require any help from the Provincial Bank are themselves 
so engulfed in overdues that any funds advanced to them 
may prove bad investment. In the reconstructed societies 
it will be to the interest of the Provincial Bank to make 
provisions for the granting of these short term loans, and where 
the Central Banks are in a very bad way funds must be borrowed 
from the Government, for it must be clearly borne in mind that 
no reconstruction will be worth even the experiment unless 
agricultural loans are advanced to members as an earnest of the 
sincere intentions of the Co-operative movement to pull it out 
of fire. Before sufficient confidence is restored the Government 
must help the Central Banks to keep standing so that later on 
they may attract deposits and earn their independence. 


In Burma repayment in kind and joint marketing have 
been two prominent features of the reconstruction scheme. Jt 
is sometimes argued, but not with reason, that joint marketing 
may not be as profitable in India whete marketing is already 
organised. But this view is unsound. As to repayment in kind 
if the creditors themselves demand repayment in kind and find 
it profitable why should not the Co-operative Department which 
is not a profiteering concern find repayment in kind safe enough 
to ensure the recovery of old debts? Thus, as to combining 
credit with marketing it is sometimes apprehended that in order 
to avoid the compulsory recovery of loans members might not 
bring their produce to the societies at all. But in Burma where 
the experiment has been tried the system has inspired confidence 
and this particular kind of repayment has proved equally 
satisfactory to debtor and creditor. f 


In Burma along with the other aspects of reconstruction 
emphasis has been laid on thrift. To make collections out of 
savings or the surplus obtained by joint sales is a far better 
way of inculcating thrift than to make forced deductions out 
of loans. Likewise the allotment of fresh shares out of dividends 
earned is better than forced purchase from loans. The idea of 
building up funds for the purchase of cattle is also stimulating. 
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Co-operators in India may very well take a page out of the 
' reconstruction in working and apply it to India, Even in the 
matter of other debts incurred by members the Societies can 
supply long term loans for discharging such debts. After 
reducing their own debts the societies may try to obtain similar 
reductions from other cred:tors for members. If the creditors 
do not agree the societies may help the members to make use 
of debt legislation. This would be at the same time dictated by 
humane and prudential considerations, for, left to themselves, 
the creditors will take away part of the crop, thus seriously 
affecting the utility of the rent purchase system and repayment 
in kind. In admitting new members great caution must 
be exercised so that history may not be repeated, and the 
reconstructed societies must be formed into compact groups 
in order to prevent them from relapsing. 


The last and the most important. question centres 
round .the re-organisation of banks. The reconstruction 
of the societies calls for a re-organisation of the 
banks and the agency ior supervision. At the initial 
stage a rigid control over she societies is needed. It is by 
` combining supervision with. finance and by operating in small 
compact areas that the societies will be enabled to make a 
proper use of their regeneration. Though the small banks 
cannot be economic units they can assist the societies by 
organising joint purchase and sale, and even if they cannot 
exercise strict supervision and maintain greater control they 
can establish continuous contact with the societies and in the 
capacity of advisory bodies render great assistance to them. 


The success of the reconstruction scheme in Burma is 
encouraging to the rehabilitstion of the movement in the Indian 
provinces, for it proves that the problem of recovering arrears 
is not altogether insoluble if it is attacked in the right spirit 
and with the comprehensiveness of outlook which has 
distinguished the attempt in Burma. The reconstruction 
programme as it has been worked out in Burma has proved 
that although debt conciliation and the realisation of the 
arrears in instalments are to be preferred to liquidation these 
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measures alone are not adequate to the solution of the problem, 
and if the Burma scheme has worked so well in practice it is 
because debt conciliation forms a link in a chain of activities, 
all of which have received equal attention in Burma. Among 
other things the Co-operative re-organisation has done a very 
great service to the Co-operators by keeping down the rates of 
interest. In India as in Burma the essential problem of the 
finance of agricultural industry and trade is reduction of the 
rates of interest, and when any Indian province takes up the 
work of reconstruction along the lines of Burma, it is not too 
much to hope that- the attempt at re-organising Co-operative 
activity will bring about equally salutary effects. : 


Whatever particular difficulties a particular province 
may experience in applying the Burma scheme to suit its own 
ends, so long as it starts with the objective of conforming 
to principles of Co-operation no province will find its difficulties 
insuperable, The scheme will be particularly inspiring to the 
Co-operative Banks which find themselves unable to get out 
of the impasse, and these Banks will derive considerable 
guidance from what Burma has achieved, and. the detailed 
instructions issued by the Burma Registrar for the guidance 
of his Reconstruction Officers will, if studied carefully in the 
Indian- provinces, prove a source of inspiration for the 
Co-operative workers. But it would be wise to bear constantly in 
mind that the Burma scheme owed its success to genuine 
endeavour and concentrated sincerity of purpose. 





A PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BENGAL 


Functions of the Provincial Co-operative Bank-—In 
drawing upa scheme for she reconstruction and development 
of the activities of the Bengal Provincial Co operative Bank it 
is worthwhile to state at the outset clearly and fully the position 
of the bank in the hierarchy of Co-operative Organisations and 
its legitimate functions. It is popularly understood that the 
Provincial Bank is a superior type of financing bank, the main 
function of which being to supply loans to the Co-operative 
Central Banks and other Co-operative Societies affiliated to it. 
This view is not entirely ccrrect. The Provincial Bank may be 
required, if and when necessary, to supply loans to its affiliated 
Banks and Societies. But its more important functions are (a) 
to serve as an investing and distributing centre in respect of 
surplus monies of its affiliated Banks and Societies and (b) to 
guide, co-ordinate and cortrol the financial policy and working of 
its constituent banks and societies. It must have as its express 
object the direction of Provincial Finance with the help and 
support of the Central Banks and Societies affiliated to it. It is 
clearly an unwise policy for the affiliated Banks and Societies to 
deal with each other or with Joint Stock Banks except through 
the medium of the Provincie] Bank. So far as can be ascertained 
now the Provincial Bank hardly fulfilled these functions in the 
past mainly because of the Jack of clear conception on the part 
of the Bank itself as well as its constituents regarding their 
mutual relationship and the spheres of their respective duties 
and responsibilities. A trus and real Federation must function 
in a manner so as to be abla to control and guide the financial 
policy of its constituents according to business principles, while 
at the same time the latter must also be in.a position to 
develop their activities wish the assistance of the Federal 
authority and maintaining generally their autonomous character. 
Such harmonious woking is impossible unless both sides realising 
their responsibilities adhere to strict business principles and 
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pursue & policy of whole-hearted co-operation towards one 
another. 


A olear conception of relation between the Provincial 
Bank and its affiliated Societies necessary—It is unfortunate 
that for many years in the past the Banks and Societies affiliated 
to the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank followed an 
independent financial policy in respect of their business trans- 
actions over which the Provincial Bank had no control. Asa 
result various defects and irregularities cropped up in the working 
of the Banks and Societies which has ultimately led to the 
present stagnation and deadlock in the whole movement. To 
cite a few instances, the Central Banks during the pre- 
depression years raised large sums of money from their own 
locality and often much more than they required for their 
normal requirements or for their normal expansion of business. 
They also at the same time borrowed from the Provincial Bank 
in and out of season because loans were available from that 
Bank without difficulty. The entire policy was governed by a 
money-lending spirit, that is to advance loans, as much loans as 
possible, without consideration of the security and earn 
interest to inflate the profit generally on paper. The Provincial 
Bank in making the advances did not carefully examine the 
outside liabilities of the affiliated Societies, the nature and 
position of their investments, Reserve Fund and fluid cover. 
Thus debts were contracted by the affiliated Banks and 
Societies often more than they needed consistent with co- 
operative principles from different sources, viz. the Provincial 
Bank, the investing public and from other Central Banks and 
Societies. The capital thus raised was utilised in financing the 
members of the societies frequently in excess of their 
necessity or repaying capacity, while adequate cover was not 
maintained for meeting the withdrawals. The bulk of the 
Reserve Fund showed in paper remained unrealised as a, 
consequence of over-financing the members of Societies. A 
large portion of the realised Reserve was also invested in busi- 
ness. The principles enunciated by the department for 
assessment of normal credit of the Societies and their mem- 
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bers were not rigidly followed by the Central Banks and the 
Provincial Bank did not enforce the compliance thereof. 
Loans for small periods were advanced by the Central Banks on 
the basis of maximum credit of the members of the Societies 
without carefully examining the purpose for which the loans 
were required or without enquiring into the proper utilisation of 
the loans. Most of the Central Banks were managed by 
honorary secretaries who had no time to devote to the 
details of the working or control the staff efficiently. On the 
whole from the very inception the business side of the move- 
ment was not looked after as carefully as it should have been 
done with the result that a gigantic credit fabric was raised in 
the course of 12 years, while no serious attention was given 
either by the Central Financing Banks or the Provincial Bank 
to introduce sound banking principles in their working. The 
results of working upon a defective method have become 
conspicuous now. Loans have become frozen, the confidence 
of the creditors in the Central Banks has gone, the move- 
ment has been reduced to a humiliating position and the 
co-operators are despaired of its future. 


A business Code to be respected by the Provincial Bank 
and its affiliated Banks and Societies :—- In such a precarious 
condition of the movement, there is very little hope for its survi- 
val unless a bold and determined attempt is made by the co- 
operators of the province—particularly those who are connected 
with the management of the Provincial Bank—to re-organise the 
Central Banks and the Societies in such a manner that the 
frozen assets in them may be gradually liquified and also to 
launch forth a comprehensive constructive programme involving 
safe investment of large sums of money for the benefit of the 
agricultural population served by the movement and for the 
improvement of the budgetary position of the apex Bank and 
the Central Banks. But before taking up the re-organisation of 
the Central banks and the old societies affiliated to them and 
introduction of the programme for extending the activities of 
the Provincial Bank and the financing Central Banks on new - 
constructive lines, it is essentially necessary that the relation 
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between the Provincial Bank and its constituents should be 
clearly and definitely stated and their mutual obligations should 
be regarded as sacrosanct as a code of Law. Each party should 
` realise clearly and follow scrupulously their duties and responsibi- 
lities towards one another. It would be advisable to draw up a 
code of business-laws for the guidance of the Provincial Bank 
and its federated units. These laws will be binding on both 
parties so far as practicable and any breach thereof will be 
seriously taken notice of. The constituent banks and Societies 
will, however, have a right of appeal to the General Meeting of 
the Provincial Bank against any action of that bank which might 
affect the interest of any of them. The following items should 
be included in the code of business-laws :— 


(1) The Provincial Bank will supply capital.to its affilia- 
ted Banks and Societies for expansion of their business activities 
when they are unable to raise such capital locally and help the 
affiliated Banks and Societies as much as possible to realise their 
outstanding dues and adjust and settle accounts with their 
creditors, provided that the fluid. cover and the reserve fund of 
the Provincial Bank is not adversely affected thereby and the 
following conditions are agreed to by the affiliated Banks and 
Societies :—- 


(2) The maximum borrowing power of the affiliated socie- 
ties should be controlled by the Provincial Bank 
subject to the rules in this connection. 


(b) The. fiuid cover and the Reserve Fund necessary 
according to rules should be maintained by the affilia- 
ted societies and invested in the Provincial Bank 
{in the present circumstances, it may be necessary 
to relax this condition temporarily, but attempts 
should be made to build up the requisite fluid cover 
and the reserve fund in such a manner as may 
be instructed by the Provincial Bank ). 


(c) All investments including crop loans to be made 
by the affiliated societies should be subject to the 
_ previous approval of the Provincial Bank. 
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(a) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g 


— 


(b) 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


A monthly account of outside borrowings and 
investments of all kinds should be regularly submitted 
by the affiliated societies for the scrutiny and approval 
of the Provincial Bank. 

An adequate staff should be maintained by the 
affiliated societies for the supervision and collection 


_ of the investment as determined by the Provincial 


Bank. And, if necessary, any or all such staff should 
be placed under the control of the Provincial Bank 
if called upon to do go. 

The annual budget of the affiliated society should 
be approved by the Provincial Bank. 

Action should te taken by the affiliated society as 
desired by the Provincial Bank for realisation of its 
overdue old loans. 


The overdue old loan realised by the affiliated society 


‘should be distributed on any fair and equitable basis 


among the creditors as determined by the Provincial 
Bank. 

Preference should be given to the payment of one 
year’s interest due on the Provincial Bank’s loan in 
the affiliated society after meeting the establishment 
costs of the society. 


The capital supplied by the Provincial Bank should 
not be utilised for any other purpose except for the 
expansion of the business activities of the affiliated 
society except with the previous approval of the 
Provincial Bank. 

In the case of a multi-purpose or marketing society, 
the Manager should be appointed by the Provincial 
Bank on such terms and conditions as may be fixed 
and the returns as prescribed by the Provincial Bank 
should be supplied regularly by the Oommittee of 
Management, 

A tjustment and payment of any claims to any creditor 
by the affiliated society should be subject to the 


approval of the Provincial Bank. 
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We are of opinion that the acceptance of the above condi- 
tions by the affiliated Banks and Societies will enable the 
Provincial Bank to co-ordinate and control the financial policy 
and working of its constituent Banks and Societies and function as 
areal federal authority, in the best interest of the movement, 
To make these conditions binding on the constituent units we 
propose that a meeting of the accredited representatives of the 
units be immediately called by the Provincial Bank and the 
proposals be placed before them for their acceptance. We further 
think that it should be necessary to call such meeting at least 
twice during the )ear for some time to come so that the business 
relation between the Provincial Bank and its constituent units 
be fully established and strengthened. 


Responsibilities of the Provincial Bank—The acceptance 
of the covenant mentioned in the previous paragraph by the 
Provincial Bank and its affiliated Banks and Societies imposes on 
the Provincial Bank two important responsibilities, viz :— 


(1) to supply capital to the affiliated Banks and Societies 
for large expansion of business when such capital can- 
not be raised by themselves locally ; 


(2) to help the affiliated banks and societies in the realisa- 
tion of their outstanding loans and settle up their 
accounts with their creditors, 


By discharging these responsibilities efficiently, the Provin- 
cial Bank will be financially benefitted. It will have to lend large 
gums to the central banks and societies for expansion of their 
business annually which will bring more profit to the Provincial 
Bank, while at the same time any improvement in the realisation 
of the old loans of the Central Banks and Societies will disentangle 
the frozen assets of the Provincial Bank in those societies for 
more profitable investment elsewhere. The affiliated Central 
Banks and Societies will also be able to improve their financial 
position considerably by expansion of business on sound lines if 
necessary capital is supplied to them by the Provincial Bank, In 
this connection we see no objection to state without reservation 
that the old loans due to the Central Banks from their affiliated 
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Societies which retained unpaid since 1980 will ultimately turii 
out bad and irrecoverable, to a large proportion. The realisable 
portion will also require a fairly long time to be gradually 
recovered and in the meantime further deterioration in the 
‘recoverable assets may occur. In the circumstances not much 
hope can be entertained that the Central Banks will be able to 
worn with a balanced budget by realising sufficient income out 
of its old loan investments. Thus the future hope for rehabilitation 
of the financial position of the Central Banks largely depends 
on earning more profit by appreciable expansion of business on 
sound lines so as to enable them to improve their budgetary 
position as well as to build up a cash reserve to meet the capital 
losses that will be incurred in their old investments. It is not 
intended to deprecate any serious attempt that should be made to 
realise the old loans as speedily as possible rather it is necessary 
that every possible means should be adopted to relieve the 
cultivator members of societies of the burden of old debts by _ 
granting liberal remissions and such other advantages as may 
be considered feasible. At present over 2 lakhs members of 
the old societies do not get the advantage of the crop loan 
because old loans are outstanding from them. This has considera- 
bly retarded the progress of the short-term loan business. 
Therefore the sooner the members are relieved of the burden 
of old debts fully or even partly the greater will be the advantage 
for the Central Banks to establish business transactions with 
them by supplying short-term loans on the basis of restricted 
credit. There will thus bea natural expansion of business of 
the Central Banks in this direction. 


The Qo-operative Department Scheme for rehabilitation 
of the financial position of Central Banks—The Oo-operative 
Department scheme for rehabilitation of the position of the 
Central Banks by repayment to their creditors up to the 
limit of the Banks’ realisable assets through Government 
guaranteed debentures and the gradual realisation of such assets 
within a period of 20 years is still under the consideration of 
Government. The delay in giving effect to the scheme has 
worsened the position of the movement in the eyes of the 
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investing public. It is also not known if and when the 
Government will be pleased to give effect to the scheme. Any 
further delay in this direction will have & disastrous effect on the 
movement, so much so that no reasonable hope could here- 
after be entertained of its rehabilitation, A large majority of | 
the Central Banks has already lost confidence of the investing 
public. But their creditors still hope that either through the 
Debenture Scheme or as a result of some other arrangement 
they will ultimately get back a fair portion of their money. 
As soon as this hope is dispelled they may take recourse to 
any measure to realise their money and in that event the 
Central Banks will either go into liquidation or suffer a 
natural death. At any rate the present state of affairs is 
intolerable and carry with it a calumny of indifference and 
inactivity on the part of the co-operative organisations. The 
position of the Provincial Bank which has already been adversely 
affected by the unsatisfactory condition of the Central Banks 
will further deteriorate with the collapse of the ‘Central 
Banks. The Provincial Bank has got tc work in competition 
with the first class Joint Stock Banks in Calcutta and it is simply 
unthinkable that it can carry on with credit if its affiliated 
Banks and Societies are closed down. On the other hand by 
the delay in giving effect to any definite scheme in scaling down 
the old co-operative debts an impression is fast gaining ground 
in the minds of the members that these debts will be wholly 
remitted ultimately. Asa matter of fact some members of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly have already given out in their local 
areas that further repayment of old co-operative debts should 
not be made till the debts are scaled down and the instalments 
for repayment spread over a number of ysars. In the circum- 
stances even if the Central Banks are not liquidated by the 
action of the depositors they will be compelled to close down 
their business as they will not be able to meet their establishment 
cost without any income from their old investments. The 


income that is derived now from the short-term crop loan is 
too inadequate for meeting the expenses incurred by the 
Central Banks in -maintaining the staff. 
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If no Government assistance is ultimately received -still 
the co-operators have a duty towards the movement which they 
have built up during the last 30 years. It is, therefore, essentially 
necessary that the co-operators connected with the Provincial 
Bank and the Central Banks and Societies should take a 
concerted action immediately to save the movement from the 
impending crash. It must be fully realised that the co-operative 
movement is an out and out non-official movement. If it is 
worth its name, it must be run by non-officials and financed by 
public money. Inthe interest of the larger question of admini- 
stration Government may extend State help to co-operative 
societies occasionally but itis neither possible nor desirable to 
depend on Government Finance to any large extent for the 
development of the mevement. The confidence of the investing 
public should, therefore, be regained on behalf of the movement 
as quickly as possible by most determined efforts by the co- 
operators. The question is how ? 


There is no distemper in the world for which the All 
Merciful God has not arranged a remedy in His wonderful 
creation. Thus, there musi bea remedy for the morbid state 
of the co-operative body. Deterioration and collapse in the affairs 
of men isa natural state of things, but still the men ‘or their 
handiwork outline the effects of such disorders, It is only 
patience, sincerity and determination which conquer ultimately. 
Public money has been taken into the movement on the basis of 
a sacred contract for repayment. This obligation must be fulfilled 
ifweare true to ourselves. There may be adverse circumstan- 
ces, as there have been, which are standing in our way to fulfil 
our obligations, This fact must be explained to the creditors 
with all sincerity and their consent for non-payment of any portion 
of their dues should be taken. They will gladly give such 
consent as they have been giving in the past because they know 
that we have no control over the fallin the repaying capacity 
of the borrowers, Whatever adjustment is made in this manner 
should be liquidated at once or gradually. The management of 
the central banks must make an honest and determined effort 
to collect the adjusted. debts and must distribute the collections 
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as- fairly as possible among the creditors so that no charge of 
nepotism can be levelled against them. An honest intention, an 
earnest solicitude and a determined effort to fulfil our sacred 
obligations will surely help us to rehabilitate the movement and 
bring back the confidence of the investing public which we have 
lost now. As stated in a previous paragraph and will be 
discussed later on in details work on such a moral line can 
be done only by the full co-operation of the Provincial Bank 
as a Federal Authority and the Oentral Banks as its consti- 
tuents. 


Payment mentality of the members of Societies—We 
believe that a large percentage of the members of co-operative 
societies still respects the sanctity of their debts to their 
societies. They were over-financed in the past or when they 
were financed according to their repaying capacity in prosperous 
time no effective steps were taken for prompt realisation of 
their dues. They were victims to the economic depression 
almost continuous since 1980. These are important considera- 
tions which should be taken into account in appreciating their 
mentality for repayment of their debts. When they have been 
advanced loans according to their repaying capacity properly 
assessed and prompt action taken for realisation as has been 
done during the last 2 years, they have indicated’ a sound 
mentality for repayment of their debts. We are therefore of 
opinion that the members of co-operative societies are on the 
whole loyal to the movement and business transactions on & 
large scale may be carried on with them on the basis of 
restricted credit and such business will be fairly safe. We, 
however, think that for the success of any rehabilitation pro- 
gramme and sound business in the future, a closer humane touch 
and sympathetic dealing with the primary members of 
societies are of essential importance. It must be the 
paramount duty particularly of the non-official co-operators 
to establish such a relationship with their clienteles. 

Coercion is an instrument of the weak and should 
never be resorted to in the noble work of Co-operation, In 
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our considered opinion much better results can be achieved 
by sympathetic dealing with members. The management of the 
Central Banks and Societies have hithertofore used only 
pressure for collection of dues. The elements of sympathy, 
fellow-feeling, advice and assistance were wanting. This is 
why co-operation has failed to rouse sufficient amount of 
enthusiasm among the cultivators. It is always the actual 
service which moves them. Therefore the future co-operation 
must work in such a way so as to win the hearts of the rural 
people. Then there will ke no difficulty in collecting the dues 
from them. 


A programme for scaling down of old debts of 
members and collection of the reduced debts—As is well- 
known the pre une of rehabilitation embodies two most 
important work, viz. 


(1) scaling down of the E old loans of the 
Provincial Bank and the Central Banks and their 
collection ; 


(2) expansion of the business of the Provincial Bank 
and the Central Benks on sound lines for improve- 
ment of their budgetary position. 


These two works must be carried on simultaneously. 


As regards the scaling down of the old loans, on 
the presumption that no financial assistance from Government 
will be available in this direction, the work will have to be 
taken up: by the Provincial Bank and the Oentral Banks 
conjointly on the basis of a definite programme. The period for 
completion of the work will vary according to the number of 
workers and the amount of cost which the Provincial Bank 
and Central Banks can afford to utilise for the purpose. The 
broad principles upon which thé scaling down of the debts should 
be taken up are ;— 


(1) In the first instance, the paid up share capital, 
the reserve fund indicated in the balance sheet, and the interest 
yemaining unpaid on Ist July, 1988, should be deducted from 
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the total debts due from the members to their society. There- 
after, the share capital and the reserve fund of the society 
invested in the Oentral Banks and also the interest remaining 
unpaid on Ist July, 1938, should be deducted from the 
total debts due to the central banks by the society, Finally 
the interest remaining unpaid to the Provincial Bank by the 
Central Banks on lst July, 1988, should be deducted from 
the total debts of the Central Bauks to the Provincial Bank. 


(2) After scaling down the debts in the manner stated 
above the repaying capacity of the individual members of the 
society should be summarily assessed by a responsible man 
onthe spot. A list should be prepared of the adjusted debt of 
each member and a new bond should be taken from him 
acknowledging his debt to be recoverable within such period 
not exceding 15 years as may be determined by the person in 
charge of summary assessment of the repaying capacity of the 
member. The rate of interest on the adjusted debt shall not be 
more than 8 per cent. A new Loan Ledger for long-term loan 
should be opened in the society indicating the adjusted debts 
- and the terms and conditions of repayment. The first instalment 
of the adjusted debts should be paid by the member at the time 
of adjustment. It must be notified to them that they will 
be entitled to get short-term loan if they repay the instalment of 
their reduced old debts annually. 


(8) The collection should be made primarily in kind 
unless any member who has not grown any produce or for other 
reasons chooses to repay in coin. The collection in kind should 
‘be insisted on because it is far easy for any member of a co- 
operative society to pay something in kind towards his old debt, 
Further, due to jute restriction not only more paddy will be 
grown by the members but also they will have to grow various 
other kinds of crops. 


(4) The Secretary of the society may be engaged 
where possible for collection of the produce for tbe liquidation 
of old debts, instead of an outside agency as any remuneration 
to the Secretary will contribute to better relationship between 
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the Central Bank and the society. The produce should be 
accepted at the market price on the day of collection and the 
value of the produce should be entered in the Loan Ledger 
against the old debt of the member concerned, 


(5) The produce should be sold in the local market 
immediately or if possible, buyers should de invited to the place 
of collection. If it becomes necessary to convey the produce 
to any central place or to the godown of the Central Bank or the 
Multi-purpose Society, the cost of conveyance should be borne 
by the Oentral Bank out of the collection if it is hard for the 
society to bear the cost. 


(6) The collection should be made not only from the 
main crop such as jute, paddy but also from spring and other crops 
which the members grow. 


(7) As soon as adjustment is made of the old debts of 
the members of a society and instalments are fixedin a bond 
for realisation of such debts, such members as can repay out of 
their surplus income may be advanced short-term loan whenever 
they require for raising their crop. It is expected that the 
renewal of business relation-ship with them after adjustment of 
their old debts will encourage them to liquidate their old debts 
as much asthey can. This step will under any circumstanecs 
be far better than the present impasse, This adjustment will 
not debar any member from applying to the Debt Settlement 
Board for conciliation of his co-operative debts in addition to his 
other debts. When award is given by any Debt Settlement 
Board regarding the co-operative debts of any member after 
the adjustment the adjusted debt will be modified according 
to the award, 


(8) Every Central Bank should maintain temporarily 
an Adjustment Officer for scaling down the debts and fixing the 
period of repayment. This officer may be preferably selected 
from one of the directors of the Central Banks whois in the 
know of the internal working of the bank, The cost on 
account of this Officer for the whole period of his employment 
may be Rs. 600 to Rs. 1000 according to the size of the Qentral 
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Bank. We think the amount will be well-spent if the Officer 
works hard and brings about an ordered state of things in 
respect of the old debts of the members out of the present 
chaotic condition. The supervisors of the Central Banks 
should be employed entirely at least for 6 months in this work. 


(9) Tbe Provincial Bank should be prepared to help 
by granting subsidy to those Central Banks which will not be 
in.& position to spend sufficient amount for meeting the cost 
of adjustment. Further, the Provincial Bank will have to 
maintain & supervising staff of its own consisting of a few 
Inspectors to instruct and’ supervise the progress of adjustment 
in different Central Banks,— particularly where the Provincial 
Bank’s dues are heavy. 


(10) The adjustment will be made on a realistic basis 
form simple but at the same time sufficiently informative data. 
A specimen form for this purpose will be supplied by the 
Provincial Bank. 


(11) The Central Bank which has adjusted its debts with 
its affiliated societies will, after adjustment, liquify all its readily 
realisable assets to pay to its creditors towards their dues. 
Thereafter, after convening a mecting of its creditors, it will take 
their approval to the repayment of only the realisable portion 
of its assets from the affiliated societies as adjusted by instal- 
ments. If any -modification is anticipated or made in the 
adjusted realisable assets, the creditors should ba duly informed 
of such modification. No interest on the adjusted dues should 
be paid to outside depositors. In this way the Central Bank 
will Know definitely its position with regard to its obligations to 
its creditors and all misunderstandings between the Central 
Bank and its creditors will cease. Such an orderly state of 
affairs will havea healthy effect on the working of the Central 
Bank which will be free to develop its activities with a light 
heart, 


(12) As regards the collection of the adjusted debts 
annually in kind, æ cheaper staff than the present staff of 
supervisors will do as the duty of the staff will be only to collect 
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the crops equal to the valtie of the instalments fixed. We 
think that the Secretaries of the Societies may be engaged as 
far as possible to do this work. They may be given suitable 
remuneration for the work. The present staff of supervisors 
may only supervise the collection which will give them time 


enough to devote to the work of expansion of the activities of 
the Central Banks in different directions. 


The dues of the Provincial Bank in 35 Central Banks alone 
are Rs. 75 lakhs or almost three-fourth of the total dues out- 
standing from the total debtor Central Banks. Thus, any practical 
arrangement for realisation of dues from these banks as quickly as 
possible will decidedly improve the financial position of the 
Provincial Bank. Ifthe Provincial Bank bear any portion of 
the cost of scaling down the debts and collection thereof it should 
in all fairness get at least 10 per cent more over its prorata share 
in the distribution of collected assets annually. This question 
may be settled with the Central Banks concerned which will apply 
and receive such assistance from the Provincial Bank. While 
the scheme can be taken up by all Central Banks particular 
stress is given to the adoption ofthe scheme by those Central 
Banks which are heavily in debt to the Provincial Bank because 
the interest of the apex bank must be considered of supreme 
importance in the rehabilitation and future development of the 
movement, 


Expansion of the business of the Provincial Bank 
and the Central Banks and Societies affiliated to the Provincial 
Bank.—As has been stated before the future of the movement 
largely depends on expansion of business on sound lines, The 
expansion has already been taken up in certain directions 
and should be persued vigorously. The supply of entire rural 
credit for seasonal agricultural operations should be the aim and 
legitimate function of the co-operative credit organisations. 
There are over 80,000 villages in rural Bengal. out of which 
about 25,000 villages or even less than that has up till now come 
within the area of operation of Co-operative Societies. There 
is, therefore, still a large untapped area where new societies 
can be conveniently formed. Every Central Bank should develop 
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its’ activities in this direction. lt is estimated that if a Central 
Bank can invest a sux of Rs. 3 lakhs in short-term crop loan 
it can safely work with a balanced budget But it is not 
possible at present for a Central Bank to invest Rs. 3 lakhs 
in short-term crop loans for the following reasons ;— 


(a) Formation of new societies cannot be hastened 
without proper enquiry and scrutiny ; 


(b) the areas of all Central Banks are not uniformly 
wide enough to multiply the number of societies to 
such an extent as will require a short-term loan 
of Rs. 8 lakhs ; 


(c) the loans are advanced strictly on the basis of 
repaying capacity of the members which has fallen 
off at present due to eceonomic depression so that 
it is not considered safe to advance more than Rs. 25 
as individual loan ; 


(d) the loans are advanced only once for raising the 
main crope viz. the jute and paddy. No loans are 
advanced to enable the members to hold on their 
crops for better price as this is considered unsafe at 
present or for any other purpose. 


To counteract these drawbacks the formation of new 
societies should be speeded up consistent with satisfactory 
organisation, Central Banks with small areas of operation should 
be amalgamated and loans should be advanced for short period 
for all kinds of crops which the members want to grow or 
are encouraged to grow as well as for any business having quick 
turn-over which the members like to undertake to increase their 
income. The Central Banks should take up the work of expansion 
and advance loans keeping in view the betterment of the econo- 
mic condition of the cultivators by introduction of new profitable 
crops and method of batter farming and not for earning more 
profit by lending. It must be realised that unless the economic 
condition of the cultivators can be improved all money lent will 
ultimately froze. 


- 
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There is thus a wide field for expansion of business 
of the Central Banks by formation of new credit societies if 
the management of the Banks care to devote théir attention to 
the well-being of the agricultural masses. 


But it will yet take some time before the expansion in this 
direction alone can help the Central Banks to be self-supporting 
by improvement of their budgetary position. Therefore, while 
expansion of business by formation of new credit societies should’ 
continue unhampered the Central Banks should be permitted 
to carry on certain business transactions with non-members. 
They should be allowed to do the work of bill, cheque and 
Insurance premium collections and issue of Hundis. They should 
also be permitted to make advance to non-members against 
gold, silver and negotiable securities. These businesses will bring 
additional profit to the Central Banks and improve their budget- 
ary position so that they will be able to tide over their 
present difficulties and carry on till their position is improved 
by large expansion of credit societies. These facilities should 
also be given to the Provincial Bank, as otherwise it will not be 
possible for the affiliated Central Banks to transact business with_ 
non-members. Ata time like this when the whole movement. 
is threatened with a disintegration, transactions with non-members, . 
as indicated above, should bə permitted even ata little sacrifice 
of the co-operative principles. This is justified on the ground 
that for arresting the spread of an acute disease, which threatens 
the disintegration of the constitution a strong dose of medicine 
not quite beneficial for the body has to be administered. This 
principle has been followed by Government in enacting the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act for checking the canker of 
rural indebtedness. 


We are definitely of opinion that the expansion 
programme indicated above can be carried on efficiently and for 
the best interest of the Central Banks and „the Provincial Bank 
if both agreé to work conjointly on the basis of strict business’ 
principles ‘as specified in the Code of Business Laws adumbrated 
in this report. 
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The question of expansion of business of the Provincial 
Bank in the direction of general banking and marketing of the 
produce of members of Societies was discussed in the meetings 
of the Bank on previous occasions and a definite scheme was 
adopted. Government have been approached to permit the 
Provincial Bank to carry on business transactions with non- 
members in a restricted manner. No order from Government 
has been received yet in this connection. As regards the 
marketing of the produce of members several Multi-purpose 
Societies have been financed by the Provincial Bank after the 
paddy crop has been harvested and further financing to these 
societies will be necessary during the coming months, But 
during the current year the development in this direction is 
not expected to be as large as was anticipated for want of orga- 
nisation of Multi-purpose Societies in greater number. It is 
necessary that the Provincial Bank should give greater stress 
for organisation of a larger number of Multi-purpose Societies in 
suitable areas. If necessary, the Provincial Bank will maintain 
a Special Organising Officer for this purpose who will in consulta- 
tion with Central Banks and Departmental Officers convene 
organisation meetings in different places and explain to the 
cultivators the advantages of collective marketing and imrove- 
ment of the quality of their produce. In our considered opinion 
the advancing of short-term loan to credit societies through 
the Central Banks for raising the crop will not be of real benefit 
to the cultivators unless arrangement -can be made for better 
marketing of their produce. If co-operation stands for elimina 
tion of middlemens’ proft so that the actual producers can be 
benefitted it is the legitimate function of a co-operative organisa- 
tion to sell the crops of its members on their behalf. Otherwise 
the programme of rural credit will only be partially carried out. 
The Provincial Bank has a great field in this direction for 
expansion of its business. Advisedly the Multi-purpose Societies 
- have been directly affiliated to the Provincial Bank because the 
Central Banks cannot afford to finance them or supervise their 
working at present. When the Central Banks will be able to 
raise local capital to finance these societies the question may. be 


reconsidered. It is estimated that if it be possible for the 
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Provincial Bank to invest about a crore of rupees in the marke- 
ting organisations it can earn a decent profit which will be 
sufficient to counteract any short-fallin the income derived from 
Central Banks and Credit Societies which is likely to stabilise 
the budgetary position of the Provincial Bank. 


Funds necessary for expansion of business. — Assuredly 
more money is necessary for expansion of business of the 
Provincial Bank and the Central Banks. Whatever money will 
be collected by the Central Banks out of their old loan in the 
societies will go to their creditors for redemption of their 
deposits or loans. The Central Banks in their present condition 
are unable to raise local capital and will not be able to do so 
for sometime to come. Thus all capital that will be necessary 
for expansion of business of the Central Banks will have to be 
supplied either by Government or by the Provincial Bank or by 
both jointly. 


According to the present arrangement Government is 
supplying the short-term crop loan to the members of the 
co-operative societies for their seasonal agricultural operations 
through the Provincial Bank. If the provincial Bank can repay 
Government loan regularly it is hoped that this loan will be 
supplied by Government for sometime in the future till the 
Provincial Bank or the Central „Banks can raise sufficient 
capital independently for the purpose a8 under normal conditions. 
Government have no risk in this business. The amount of this 
loan will increase largely as the new credit societies will be 
formed in greater numbers and itis estimated that withina few 
years -sum of about Rs. 2crores will be necessary to be 
advanced as crop loan. Government sanctioned a loan of Rs. 
60 lakhs at 81 per cent interest in 1940-41 out of which the 
Provincial Ban‘ has drawn till now Rs. 45 lakhs and advanced 
to the Central Banks. For the year 1941-42, Government have 
administratively sanctioned a fresh loan of Rs. 60 lakhs subject 
to the vote of the Legislature. The loans of 1940-41 will 
be due for repayment during this year according to instalments 
fixed. About Rs. 80 lakhs have already been collected ont of 
this Jogn and it is expected that almost the whole of the 
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balance will be collected before 80th Jane, the end of the 
Co-operative- Year. In this connection, it is necessary to point 
out that the Provincial Bank has taken upon itself a very 
grave responsibility -by borrowing from Government. The 
Provincial Government is the last sanctuary for the movement 
and praticularly for the apex bank upon which the whole 
movement hinges. Ifthe source of Government assistance dries 
up for any default on the part of the Provincial Bank the 
future of the movement will be sealed. Therefore, business with 
Government must be avoided as far as possible, but when the 
condition of the movement compells us to borrow from 
Government we must take every possible step to repay the 
Government loan according to the terms and conditions agreed 
upon. The Co-operative Movement is of course entitled to 
urge on and receive from Government other assistances, such 
as subsidy, staff, exemption from taxes etc. but in the matter 
of borrowing the Provincial Bank must be particular to deal 
with Government strictly according to business principles. 
This is necessary for its own prestige and reputation as a first 
class banking concern. If Government lends to the Provincial 
Bank as a safe concern the investing public will surely have 
implicit confidence in it. 


It is regrettable that for fulfilment of this grave 
' responsibility, the Provincial Bank depends entirely on the 
departmental officers who have to perform multifarious duties 
for the well-being of the movement. Their assistance for collection 
of loans should surely be availed of but for that matter there 
is no justification for the Provincial Bank to depend on them 
entirely and do nothing to improve the position of their 
investments or collect such investments through an agency of 
their own. The ultimate responsibility for repayment of 
Government loan will always rest on the Provincial Bank 
and it is necessary that the Provincial Bank should begin to be 
careful in fulfiling their responsibility efficiently at all times. 


. Besides the short-term crop loan which is expected to 
be received from Government annually, the Provincial Bank will 
require ‘a large capital for expansion of its business in the 
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matketing -line as well as for transactions with no-members 
on its own account and by the Central Banks. The Provincial 
_ Bank will have to raise their capital from the investing public 
and from the co-operative institutions out of the surplus money 
available in them. Itis estimated that even now there is a 
sum of not less than 1 crore lying idle in the co-operative 
institutions. This source should be tapped immediately even 
if a preferential rate of interest has to be given. No serious 
attempt has been made in this direction up till now. The 
Provincial Bank lends to the marketing societies at a rate 
of 64 per cent and therefore there is no objection to borrowing 
‘at 44 per cent or even Š percent for ẹ period not exceeding 
2 years. Many of the Joint Stock Banks in Calcutta borrow 
-at 44 per cent to 6 per cent for s period of 1 to 2 years and they 
lend to Industrial concerns at 8 to 9 per cent. In financing the 
agricultural industry organised on co-operative basis there cannot 
‘be any objection to charge even 7 per cent from the Sale 
Societies. 


For raising more capital from the investing public than 
it has been able to do at present, the Provincial Bank will have 
to give wide publicity of its activities and the secured nature 
of its investments. For this purpose it will have to entertain 
a Propaganda Officer whose duty will be to visit big investors 
as frequently as possible and negotiate with them. The 
Manager of the Provincial Bank must make it a point to be in 
touch with the big Joint Stock Banks in the city as also with 
respectable investors. For investments which are likely to be 
beneficial to the Provincial Bank, preferential rate of interest 
not exceeding 5 per cent may be allowed to be offered. An 
experimental Branch office may also be opened in a business 
quarter in Calcutta primarily for raising capital. An attempt 
should also be made by the Provincial Bank to arrange finance 
for the Multi-purpose Societies from the Joint Stock Banks on 
the guarantee of the Provincial Bank and security of the godown 
‘stock of these societies. If this arrangement can be made with 
some of the Joint Stock Banks there will not be much difficulty 
for the Provincial Bank to procure finance for the expansion of 
business in the marketing lines. By taking all these steps the 
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Provincial Bank should we think be able to raise sufficient capital 
both- for maintaining an adequate fluid cover as well as for 
expansion of its business in other lines than financing the 
credit societies. In modest calculation, the Provincial Bank 
is required to raise at least an additional capital of Rs. 1 crore 
if it has to function asa first clas banking concern. 


Summary of the Proposals. 


To summarise the proposals :— 
(a) In the first instance it is necessary to ETIE the 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank into a real 
Federal Authority so thatit may offectively guide 
and control the co-operative finance and the work- 
ing of its affiliated Banks and Societies. For this 
purpose a Codeof Business Laws as indicated in the 
report should be agreed upon and respected by the 
Provincial Bank and its affiliated Banks and 
Societies. 


It is necessary for the Provincial Bank to come 
into closer touch with the Central Banks and the 
Societies and for this purpose quarterly meetings 
may be convened by the Provincial Bank of the 
representatives of the Central Banks and Societies. 
A programme for scaling down the co-operative 
debts of the members of the societies affiliated to 
the 35 Central Banks mentioned in the report 
should be taken up immediately by the Central 
Banks concerned under the guidance of the Pro- 
vincial Bank. Other Central Banks should also be 
encouraged to take up a programme of this nature. 
A responsible officer of the Central Bank should 
be entrusted with the work with suitable 
remuneration. 

The collection of old loans in kind should be taken 
up by all Central Banks which have scaled down the 
debts of their affiliated Societies. The arrange- 
ment for collection and disposal of crops should 
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be made on an effective basis in consultation with 
the departmental officers and the Provincial 
Bank. The officer-bearers of village societies 
should be encouraged with remuneration to collect 
the produce. 

(e) Organisation of a larger number of village credit 
societies should be taken up by the Central Banks 
so that the large Central Banks may invest in 
these societies a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs as crop loan 
within a reasonable period of time. 


(f) Smaller Central Banks for which there is no 
prospect of investing Rs. 2 lakhs in crop loans 
should be amalgamated with the nearest big Central 
Bank. The Provincial Bank should negotiate the 
proposal for amalgamation and give such help as is 
necessary for effecting an amalgation. 

(g) With the permission of Government the Central 
Banks and the Provincial Bank should take up 
transactions with non-members particularly in the 
direction of the bill, cheque and Insurance premium 
collections, issue of Hundis and advance against 
gold, silver and negotiable securities. 


ıh) All capital necessary for financing the Maulti- 
purpose Societies and other co-operative marketing 
organisations should be raised by the Provincial 
Bank from within the movement as far as practicable 
and from the investing public by effective propaganda, 
A Propaganda Officer should be appointed for 
this purpose. 

(i) The Provincial Bank should make arrangement with 
big Joint Stock Banks for supply of fnance to the 
marketing organisations on the guarantee of the 
Provincial Bank and against the security of stock. 


(j) For supervision of the work of the marketing 
organisations and for the realisation of the invest- 
ments therein, the Provincial Bank should - maintain 
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an adequate staff. This staff will also look after the 
realisation of the short-term crop loans and take 
steps to counteract any propaganda against timely 
payment of the loan. 

The Provincial Bank should appoint a Special 
Organising Officer for organisation of a larger 
number of Multi-purpose and Marketing Societies or 
if the work can be taken up by the. Co-operative 
Alliance a subsidy may he given to that Institution 
for_entertaining an Officer for this purpose. 


The Provincial Bank and the Central Banks should 


. cultivate most friendly relation with the Departmental 


staff and should always seek their advice and 
help freely. It must be realised that it is only by the 
joint effort of the official and non-official co-operators 
that the movement can be saved from disintegration 


a es, 
Being the Report of the Committee eee by the Bengal Provincial 


Co-operative Bank, . 


THE REHABILITATION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN BIHAR. 


g" Excellency the Governor and the Hon’ble Minister 


of Education, Development and Employment, speaking 
on behalf of Government at the Co-operative Federation Congress 
held at Patna on the 6th April, 1988, declared the decision of 
Government to rebabilitata the Co-operative Movement as 
early as possible. In arriving at this decision Government 
had in view the importance of the Co-operative Movement in 
the rural economy of the province and its potentiality to provide 
cheap credit to the agriculturists on a large scale by utilising 
the surplus wealth of those who are willing to invest. With 
& view to enable Government to judge the position of the 
Central Co-operative Banks, an intensive enquiry into the assets, 
liabilities and repaying capacities of members of co-operative 
societies was started in April, 1938, The enquiry has since 
been completed in 87 banks. Government also appointed a 
Co-operative Rehabilitation Committee, consisting of leading 
official and non-official co-operators of the province, to advise 
Government on all matters connected with rehabilitation. On 
the basis of the enquiries and in consultation with the 
Co-operative Rehabilitation Committee and the Hon'ble 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, a draft schme of rehabilitation was 
prepared in the department. The scheme was examined by 
the Congress Party in the Bihar Legislature. While endorsing 
the view that the co-operative movement should be rehabilitated 
and necessary financial assistance and support given to the 
Provincial Oo-operative Bank, and for that purpose Government 
should assume such control of the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank as is necessary, they recommended that a Board of 
Experts should be appointed to assist Government in 
formulating the details of the scheme. On due consideration 
of the results of the enquiries, the recommendations of the 
Co-operative Rehabilitation Committee, the recommendations of 
the Congress Party in the Bihar Legislature and the report 
of the Board of Experts, Government are pleased to announce 
that they have decided to rehabilitate the movement and to lay 
down the following general policy : 


I. Extent of relief to members in respect of existing loans 


The rate of interest on the outstanding loans of members 
should be reduced to 7 per cent as against the existing rates 
ranging from 9 tô 15 per cent. The extent of indebtedness 
should be scaled down to what a member can be reasonably 
se to pay in easy annual instalments over & period not 
exgee ing 20 years. In agreement with the recommendations 

. Be 
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of the Co-operative Rehabilitation Committee, it has been 
decided that only those members whose repaying capacity is 
such as to enable them to pay at least the principal amount of 
the loan together with future interest ef 7 percent overa 
maximum period of 20 years, shouldbe retained. For this 
purpose ene share capital of a retained member should be set 
off against his principal, leaving a nominal share of Re.. 1. 
Those, who do not satisfy these conditions, or are otherwise 
uncreditworthy, should be—sliminated; Provision has been 
made inthe sthémé for advancing small crop loans to retained 
members of reconstructed societies with a view to enable them 
to carry on their agricultural operations during the period of 
repayment. Funds for future expansion on sound lines will 
also be provided. 


IL Scheme of Reconstruction 


From the gross loss disclosed by the reconstructed 
balance sheet of a society, based on the data collected during 
the enquiry on theabove principle and accepted by the Recons- 
truction officer, all available owned resources of the society, 
other than the share capital as scaled down, will be set off for 
the purpose of calculating the net loss to the financing bank. 
The owned resources other than the share capital of a central 
co-operative bank will also be similarly set off against the gross 
loss of a central co operative bank for determining the net loss. 
It may also be necessary that the share capital of a deficit 
society should be deducted in calculating the net loss of the 
central bank after leaving the minimum of one paid up share 
for such society. In drawing up the reconstructed balance 
sheet the assets and liabilities as they stood on the Ist of 
January, 1940, will be taken as the basis. The result of the 
enquiry into the banks shows that in most cases the gross 
liability, representing the total of share capital and borrowed 
capital, exceeds the net assets. The recoverable assets of a 
oo co-operative bank may be broadly classified under two 

eads : 


(a) interest-bearing. 
(b) non-interest-bearing. 


THe interest-bearing assets of a central co-operative bank 
are derived mainly from the dues, estimated as recoverable, 
from retained members of reconstructed societies while the 
non-interest-bearing assets are based mainly on the dues, 
estimated as recoverable, from eliminated members, members 
of liquidated societies, lands held by societies and central banks, 
etc. There are, however, other interest-bearing assets of 
central banks like loans to individuals, deposits in other banks, 
Government securities, shares, etc. Ths other non-interest- 
bearing assets include bank buildings in which the bank offices 
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are accommodated, estimated value of stocks etc. As the 
estimated recoveries from eliminated members, members of 
liquidated societies, etc., amount in many cases to only a part 
of the principal dues ; the assets represented by such estimated 
recoveries have been held to be largely non-interest-bearing 
during the period of recovery, which is not likely to exceed 5 
years. The recovery of these non-interest-bearing assets will 
go to reduce the dues of the creditors. 7 


III. Central Co-operative Banks 


The first essential is that the reconstructed balance- 
sheet should show the trua state of affairs and that the net 
loss should be wiped off. The central co-operative banks and 
unions may be divided into three classes according to the 
incidence of loss :— 


(4) Comparatively good banks in which the percentage 
of net deficit to gross liabilities is below 25 per 
cent. 


(B) Banks in which the percentage of net deficit to 
gross liabilities is between 25 and 50 per cent. 


(C) Bad banks in which the percentage of net deficit 


> to gross liabHities-is-oxer-50-per cent. 


L The banks falling in groups (4) and (B) will ordinarily 

be reconstructed, those in group (Ç) being liquidated but no 
bank even though included in class (A) or (B), willbe recons- 
tructed unless it is considered by Government otherwise suitable 
for reconstruction. If on due consideration of the position of 
a central bank, Government decide to reconstruct it, Government 
will give the following financial assistance :— 


(1) Contribution towards loss.—(a) Banks in group (A).— 
Where the reconstructed balance-sheet of a central bank 
discloses a loss equivalent to 25 per cent of the gross liabilities 
or oe a ar of its creditors will at once be reduced 
proportionately byta~sum equal tò 25. per_cent of the gross 
liabilities or the actual OE at e dibclosed loss, whichever 
is less. The scaled down dues of the creditors will then carry 
future interest at 8 per cent in respect of principal only, except 
the portion that will be realised from non-interest-bearing 
assets as explained in paragraph Il. These banks will be those 
falling within class (4) and in their case Government will give 
no assistance towards meeting the disclosed loss. 


(b) Banks in group (B)— Where the reconstructed 
balance sheet of a central bank discloses a loss in excess of 25 
per cent but not exceeding 50 per cent of the gross liabilities, 
the proportionate loss of the Provincial Co-operative Bank will 
be written off in full, and the dues of the creditors other than 
the Provincial Co-operative Bank will be reduced by 25 per cent, 
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Government will than agree to make.a__grant to cover the 
ae of the loss of the central bank; subject fo the following 
conditions : 


(i) An amount not exceeding 75 per cent of the grant 
to which a reconstructed central bank may be entitled will be 
paid as soon as Government’s probable total commitment in 
respect of this grant is ascertained from local enquiries, 

(i) Subject to the conditions in (iii) and (iv) below, the 
balance will be paid after the non-interest-bearing assets have 
been collected and after Government have ascertained their actual 
total commitment in respect of this grant in all the reconstructed 
central banks, : 

(iii) The total grant to all rehabilitated central banks 
shall not exceed Rs, 12 lakhs, which excludes the share of the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank and is estimated to be the balance 
of the loss calculated at 15 per cent of the total gross liabilities 
of those reconstructed banks in which the percentage of the 
net loss to gross liabilities ranges from 25 to 50, 

(iv) If the total Government contribution, calculated 
according to the conditions set forth above, is found to exceed 
Rs. 12 lakhs, payment to each central co-operative bank will be 
Proportionately reduced and the balance of the deficit, if any, in 
the case of such central bank will be borae proportionately by 
all the creditors of the bank concerned, 

(v) The balance of the scaled down dues of creditors, 
except the portion that will be realised from non-interest-bearing 
assets as explained in paragraph II, will bear future interest at 
8 per cent in respect of principal only. 

(iv) Any sum received by a central bank on this account 
will be utilised for payment to all the creditors, except the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, on a pro rata basis, 

(2) Loans to central banks for part payment of credi- 
tors’ dues.—Government will advance to a reconstructed central 
bank, including a bank in class A, a loan not exceeding 60 per 
cent of the amount estimated as recoverable from retained 
members of reconstructed societies, subject to the following 
conditions :— 

(i) (a) The loan will be paid through the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank and will be repayable within a maximum 
period of 20 years. i 

(b) Government will charge an interest of 3$ per cent 
tothe Provincial Bank on the above loan and the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank will in its turn advance it to the reconstructed 
central bank at a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent. 

(ii) In calculating the amount in respect of a reconstructed 
society, in which the amount due by the society to the Central 
Bank is less than the estimated recovery from retained members 
of the same society, the amount of loan, based on the assets of 
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such a society, shall be limited to 75 per cent of the amount 
which the society owes to the central bank or 50 per cent of the 
estimated recovery from retained members, whichever is less. 


(iii) Inthe case of a central bavk where the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank is one of the creditors, the proportionate share 
of the Provincial Co-operative Bank out of the Joan will be 
deducted from the calculated amount for determining the amount 
to be actually advanced to the central bank. 


(iv) The amount received by a central bank in respect 
of this loan will be utilised solely for the purpose of immediate 
repayment to.all its creditors, other tban the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, on a pro rata basis, 


(v) This loan will be fully secured on the assets against 
which it is advanced and shall constitute the first charge on 
these assets. 


(8) Funds for crop loans for members of reconstructed 
societies and for new societies.—Government will take steps to 
provide, though the Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., or other- 
wise, adequate funds at suitable interest to enable the recons- 
tructed central banks ‘to finance crop loans to members of 
eee societies and of new societies organised on sound 
ines, 


(4) Management of reconstructed Central Banks,— 
Government aud the Provincial Co-operative Bank will maintain 
stricter supervision over the administration of the central co-opera- 
tive banks, In the case of a reconstructed central bank where, 
in the opinion of Government, the management is not efficient 
and sound, a Committee of Management for such period as may 
be found necessary may be nominated by the Board of Directors 
of the Provincial Co-operative Bank with the approval of the 
Registrar. The appointment of the Manager of a reconstructed 
central bank will also be subject to the approval of the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank and the Registrar. 


(5) Annual subsidy—Economy and efficiency in manage- 
ment will be secured by amalgamation of reconstructed central 
banks as far as practicable. With the elimination of an appreciable 
number of members and with reduction in the margin between the 
lending and the borrowing rates, reconstructed central banks, even 
after amalgamation, may not be able to meet the cost of manage- 
ment out of their income for some years to come. An annual subsi- 
dy equivalent to the difference between the cost of management 
according to @ prescribed scale and the available annual 
recurring income will, therefore, be given to the reconstructed 
central banks for a period of five years. 


(6) Free Audit—Government also recognised that it 
will not be possible for the reconstructed primary societies and 
Central banks to pay any audit fees for a number of years, The 
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cost of audit will be met by Government for a period of five 
years and will have retrospective effect from the date of recons- 
truction, i.e., the 1st January 1940, on the acceptance of the 
scheme by a central bank declared to ba fit for reconstruction. 
With the exception of the village welfare societies and depressed 
class societies of a charitable nature, societies which are outside 
the scope of rehabilitation will not be exempted from audit 
charges, 


(7) Separate staff for Collection of liquidated assets.— In 
view of the gigantic volume of work connected with the disposal 
of lands, awards and liquidation, cases and collection from 
eliminated members and members of liquidated societies, 
Government will appoint a separate staff for the collection of 
liquidated assets. T'he cost of this staff will, in the first instance, 
be advanced by Covernment, but will be recouped from 
collection. 


‘8) Good Societies under bad banks.—Immediate steps 
will be taken to liquidate all banks which are not fit for recons- 
truction. Arrangements will, however, be made as far as possible 
for saving their solvent societies and even individual members 
Py attaching them to the neighbouring reconstructed central 

ankas. 
IV. Provincial Co-operative Bank 


Government will bear the losses of the Provincial 
Co-operative lan< in giving effect to the rehabilitation scheme 
and- will give such other financial assistance and support as 
may be necessary. In view of the nature and extent of the 
financial responsibility involved, Government will assume 
necessary control over the Provencial Co-operative Bank at 
least fora number of years during the pariod of rehabilitation 
and appoint an experienced banker, to be called the Banking 
Adviser, who will work as the Managing Director and will be 
- primarily responsible for advising Government on the banking 
side of the business. Before assumption of control of the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank by Government, a resolution will 
be passed by the Directors and share-holders of the bank 
placing the management under the control of Government. 
Government accept the recommendation of the Board of 
Experts that during the period of rehabilitation the management 
of the Provincial Co-operative Bank should be in the hands 
ofa small interim Board of Directors consisting of a Chairman 
and six other memb:rs. The Chairman and Directors, other than 
the Biking Adviser, will be elected in accordance with the exis- 
ting by-laws, after necessary amendment regarding the cons'itution 
of the Board, but their appointment will be subject to the approval 
of Government. With a view to enable the Banking Adviser to 
discharge his responsibilities, it will be open to him to tefer 
matters, in which he may disagree with the majority of other 
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disrectors to Government for orders, on the assumption by 
Government of the control of the Provincial Oo-operative Bank. 

(a) Notices may be issued to all the depositors reducing 
the rates of interest on deposits to rates considered suitable by 
Government, and the Provincial Co-operative Bank will repay in 
full to those depositors who do not wish to retain their deposits at 
the reduced rates ; 

(b) Government will guarantee to the Provincial C>- 
operative Bank a cash credit of a sum considered sufficient to 
ensure ability to repay deposits ; : 

(c) Government will also guarantee a revolving cash 
credit of an amount, considered suitable for financing crop loans 
to retained members of societies of central banks'and new business 
of such banks, as indicated in para II (3); 

(d) the Provincial Co operative Bank will continue to 
accept deposits but only at rates approved by Government and 
subject to such limits and rules as Government may prescribe 
from time to time, 


V. Fresh Deposits in Central Banks.—The reconsiructed 
central co operative banks may accept deposits but only with 
the previous permission of Government and the Provincial Co- 
operative Bank and subject to such rates, limits and other terms 
as may be prescribed by Government from time to time. 

VI. Oompletion of rehabilitation enquiries.—As re- 
commended by the Board of Experts, Government have taken 


steps to provide an adequate staff for completing the rehabilitation 
equiries as early as possible. 


VII. Rules and instructions for the guidance of banks 
and societies.— Detailed rules and instructions for giving effect 
to the rehabilitation scheme will be issued by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies for the guidance of co-operative banks 
and societies. 

VIII. Expenditure on the scheme.—The expenditure 
on the scheme is estimated as below ‘ — 

(1) Contribution towards loss of central banks of class 
B. Rs, 12 g 

(2) Loans to central banks for part payment of deposi 
Rs. 14 lakhs. ie ie: env 

(8) For crop loans, Rs. 10 lakhs. 

(4) Subsidy towards cost of management of reconstructed 
central banks at Rs, 1 lakh a year for five years Rs. 6 Jakbs, 

(6 Cost of free audit for five years, Rs. 5 lakhs, 

(6) Special staff for liquidation, Rs, 2 lakhs, 

(7) Banking Adviser for five years Rs. 1lakh. Total 
Rs, 49 lakhs. 

In addition to the above, Government will bear the loss 
of the Provincial Co-operative Bank which is estimated at Rs. 
18 lakhs. Separate provision will be made for meeting this loss 


as itis disclosed in the course of rehabilitation of central banks 
and unions. 





X Being the Scheme of the Government of Bihar, 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


THE TWENTY FOURTH U. P. CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 
GORAKHPUR 26TH AND 27TH APRIL 1941 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF 


SRI T. A. RAMALINGAM CHETTIYAR B.A. B,L, M.L.C. 


EXTRACTS * 


Not a voluntary organisation in India: Co-operation 
is a method of life and the fruits it is capable of giving 
are based on the conditions materialand moral of the 
people. It is a voluntary movement in which those who 
realise the advantages of combining do so. In the present state 
of our people the majority of whom are not able to have even a 
full meal a day and the ordinary cultivator cannot invest even 
a few rupees for inproved implements or good seeds and his 
ignorance is appalling, it cannot be said that co-operation is 
altogether a voluntary organisation in our country as it obtains: 
in other countries. In most casés people sre drawn into the 
movement by the lure of getting loans at cheap rates of interest 
and they understand very little about the work or the principles 
of the Movement. This gives advantage to those in charge of 
the societies as they become virtually the dictators and the 
ordinary member knows nothing of how the work goes on. 
It depends entierly on those and they are very few in number, 
who actually run the societies. In large societies like the 
District and Provincial institutions the ordinary member takes 
very little interest and there also those in charge of the 
institutions have got every thing their own way. In this state of 
affairs there is a very great responsibility resting on those who 
run the institutions and the success or the failure of the move- 
ment in any district or province depends entirely on the character 
of these men and the watchfulness of some sort of public opinion 
or supervising authority. Unfortunately we have been slow to 
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develép public opinion which will be effective. Hence there is 
necessity for devising some method of supervision of small as 
well as big institutions. 


In other countries each society manages its own affairs, 
finds its own capital and where necessary for limited purposes 
combines with other societies for doing common service. Here 
we have a different condition of affairs and history. Co operative 
movement is itself an extraneous movement imposed from above 
by government action. We have an hierachy of institutions one 
above the other and so also an hierachy of officials who start 
and control the societies. In my humble opinion the theory 
of Laissez Faire has no place in the organisation and working of 
co-operative societies in this country. The power of correction, 
setting right things and in extreme cases of liquidation of 
societies and rendering justice to all have to be vested in some 
authority and at present there is no authority except the co-op- 
erative officials in whom it can be vested. There have been 
complaints that some officials have been interfering in individual 
cases. This cannot be avoided in any human agency, but for 
the purpose of checking the evils of burocratic ideas and ideals, 
I would suggest the association of non-official workers with 
officials in cases of importance. 


Problems of the agriculturists : The method of co-oper- 
ation can be applied to all walks of life to secure for the individual 
advantages which combination can secure and it makes it 
possible for a large number of poor and weak elements to get all 
the facilities which the strong and the rich possess. For what 
purposes it can be used and how it ought to be worked are matters 
to be carefully settled with reference to the conditions of the 
people concerned, and the conditions of the business to which 
the method has to be applied. 


Taking the condition of our people we have to deal 
first with the appalling poverty and the more appalling 
ignorance of the people which stand in the way of all advance 
in all their activities moral, material and political and retard 
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the progress of the country. To assist them, elementary 
education extending over a period of at least six years and well 
planned should be made compulsory as early as possible. Even 
- with reference to literacy our country lags very far behind and 
, only 8% of the people are even literate. Literacy is not edu- 
. cation. What is wanted-is a well thought out course which 
‘would be self-contained and which will enable those who undergo 
an education to enter into some occupation and take an 
intelligent interest in all matters. 


The average income of the people has been variously 
estimated but the highest valuation does not go beyond about 
Rs 70/- per year per head. There are reasons to think that 
even this estimate is too high. Even taking this as the correct 
estimate, it is impossible with this income for people to live & 
clean, sanitary life and have a minimum amount of dress and a 
habitation. Unless the average income is increased, -apriori 
reasoning shows thatit is not possible for the people to have any 
decent life, much less to have a cheerful life and take intelligent 
interest in the country’s life. 


It was with a view to save the agriculturist from the 
burden of his indebtedness that the co-operative movement 
was first started in India. The first Co-operative Societies Act 
was framed for this purpose and the first societies started were 
for credit purposes. “It was soon found that if an agriculturist’s 
old debts were paid it was not enough ; he has to be financed 
for his business of agriculture as in other business. When 
ideas of banking began to be applied to co-operative societies, 
the first object with which the Co operative Societies were formed 
was forgotten and it was said that the co-operative societies 
should lend only for cultivation purposes for short-term. It was 
Boon clear that whatever abstract ideas and abstract principles 
may be, the agriculturist whose income is from his agriculture 
alone cannot keep himself in water-tight compartments and be 
a good businessman in relation to his cultivation loan while 
he has other demands to meet. The agriculturist had to go to 
the moneylender for his other needs and very often to a trader 
‘and agree with him to supply him the next crop at very low 
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price after getting an advance for his immediate needs. The trader 
or the money-lender who was on the spot was able to collect his 
dues by taking hold of the crop as soon as it was harvested, The 
poor agriculturist has not got enough left to meet his dues to 
the co-operative society ; nor has he enough to meet his other 
needs. The result has been the mounting up of his debts and 
when the depression came it practically broke the back of the 
camel and the debts of the co-operative societies became frozen. 
The agriculturist became bankrupt and there was no way of 
saving him unless there was a substantial reduction in his debts 
to enable him to start life again. This was the history of the 
co-operative movement up to only a few years ago. 


Now we have realised that we cannot deal with the needs 
of the agriculturist in water-tight compartments. If we have 
to help him, we have to meet all his economic needs together. 
We ought to be prepared to help him with loans for all his 
legitimate needs whether they be productive or unproductive. 
We have to so adjust the loan, the repayment and the instalment 
in which payment should be madein sucha way that he will 
be able to discharge all his debts within a convenient time from 
his income, Otherwise, we will not be doing him any service. 


Controlled Credit System In Madras—During the 
last 10 years we are trying to adopt the co-operative 
method in -various ways to suit the requirements of 
the agriculturists and others. So far as the agriculturist is con» 
cerned, it is now about 15 years since we started the idea that we 
should supply his needs and advance money for his cultivation 
expenses on the understanding that all his crops should be brought 
to a co-operative society for sale and the proceeds should be first 
credited towards his debts and the balance alone be paid to him. 
- This system is now called the Controlled Credit. . But when we 
started we called the loans, cultivation loans and the primary 
societies lent money after taking an agreement from the ryot that 
he will send his produce to the nearest loan and sale society for 
sale. I ought-to say that even in the first attempts, we made a 
large number of those who took loans did not send their produce 
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to the loan and sale societies but very often they sold them in 
the village itself and repaid their dues. Any way by adopting 
this system, the problem of overdues was reduced to a very 
` considerable extent. In this scheme no arrangement was made 
for long term loans. The agriculturist has got only one source 
of income and all his needs have to be met from that source. 
Even if his economic wants are met by different societies as it 
is necessary, there should be co-ordination in the working of 
the different societies so that the income of the agriculturist 
may be properly utilised to his best advantage. 


Land Mortgage Banks in Madras—The problem 
of long term credit is a complicated one and it has 
been tackled so far only in a few provinces and even 
there not in an adequate manner. Madras can probably 
claim precedence in this matter. It has so far lent about Rs 24 
crores to agriculturists. There are land mortgage banks in all 
` the districts, They cannot be said to have been successful in 
helping the people equally in all districts. There are now 120 
banks working. There has been no overdues to the Central 
Bank from the Primary Banks, The over-dues from members to 
the Primary Banks have not attained the proportion of a problem. 
The Primary Banks do not raise any capital locally. All the 
funds necessary are secured by the Central Bank by issuing 
debentures in the open market on the guarantee very generously 
given by the government to the debenture holders for the 
repayment of both the principal and interest in case of default 
by the Bank. The Central Bank gets money in the open 
market at 34% interest and lends to the Primary Banks at 
54% who lend to the members at 647. Onthe advice of the 
Reserve Bank of India, the Government of Madras insisted 
on a high margin of 3y between the borrowing and lending 
rates and so the Central Banks had to raise its rate of interest 
to the Primary Bank to 5y. The Central Bank considers that 
this margin of 8% between borrowing and lending rates is too 
high and the agriculturist in most cases does not get for his 
investment in cultivation and in the purchase of land anything 
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like the interest he has to pay. It is also felt that the 
margin of 2y which the Central Bank is taking for itself is not 
necessary but the Government thinks that for the purpose of 
building up of a strong reserve fund and for providing all 
contingencies the margin is necessary and the Baok had to 
yield. I find that the province of Bombay has made some 
progress in this field but there is no separate Central Bank 
there, The Central Bank in Madras undertakes in addition 
to the supply of finance, some amount of supervision of the 
primary banks affiliated to it and also scrutinises their work. 
The loan applications are first presented to the Primary Banks, 
The Bank’s panchayat and its supervisor first scrutinise the 
applications and examine the documents, One or two directors 
are deputed for the valuation of the hypotheca. Ifthe lands 
were found satisfactory, the Legal Adviser of the Bank scrutinises 
the title. His report and the valuation are checked and reported 
upon by a government Assistant Registrar, With this report, 
the panchayat of the primary bank considers the application 
and sanctions it. Records are in most cases sent directly to 
the Central Bank, if the amount of loan is less than Rs. 500 
and in other cases records are sent to the Central Bank through 
the Deputy Registrar who scrutinises all the reports and 
forwards the applications with his remarks to the Central 
Bank. The Central Bank again scrutinises the title in its 
office with a set of trained law graduates who are employed 
for this purpose and by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary 
and then the applications come up before the Executive 
Committee of the Central Bank for sanction. Tbe procedure 
is no doubt a little cumbrous and it takes some time but in 
view of the complicated nature of titles and tenures this has 
been found necessary. On an average an application takes 
3 to 6 months for getting sanctioned, 

There are now 3 Deputy Registrars and about 20 
Sub-Assistant Registrars working for land mortgage banks. 
The cost of the Deputy Registrars are borne by the Central 
Bank. The Government have been saying that the cost of 
the Sub-Assistant Registrars should be contributed by primary 
banks whose work they are doing. There is now a Sub- 
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assistant Registrar in charge of the work of three or four banks. 
The same Dsputy Reg’strars and Assistant Registrars are also 
inspecting the banks and sending their reports to the Registrar 
as well as to the Central Lind Mortgage Bauk. 


Long term loan—The question as to what are ithe 
purposes for which long term loan should be advanced is still 
to be solved. We heve been mostly giving loans for the 
discharge of prior debts or the purchase of lands to round 
up holdings. It will ke necessary to give loans for permanent 
improvements of land. The difficulty in such cases is to look 
to the proper application of the loans for the improvements 
and also the regular repayment of instalments from the very 
beginning. There have been some applications for raising 
fruit trees. The value of the trees will depend on the care with 
which they are tended. This is an uncertain element that 
ig introduced. The ag-iculturist cannot make repayment until 
the trees begin to yield. It may be anything between 4 and 10 
years. These difficulties have deterred us from granting these 
applications. In some cases like the growing of Mulberi trees, 
the tree dies after a period of about 10 years. If loans are 
to be given for growing Mulberi trees, the period of repayment 
should be short. We are now issuing debentures for 20 years 
and in turn we are lending money for the same period of 
20 years. It seems necessary to raise debentures for different 
periods according to the requirements of the borrowers 
and the periods for which they may be required. We bave . 
not yet tackled this quesszion. 


It will not be 3afe to finance long term loans from the 
deposits received for sho-t term by district banks and societies, 
On the whole it seems to me the system we are following in 
Madras is safe and I will commend it for adoption by other 
Provinces. 


Marketing—In the Madras Province we have been 
familiar with the loan and sale societies for nearly two decades, 
and we dealt mainly in goods like cotton and paddy. These socie- 
ties were sought to be linked with the rural primary societies. ‘The 
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produce raised with the loans given by the rural society were 
to be brought to these loan and sale societies. Ina few cases 
in which the loan and sale soci-ties tried to finance cultivation 
directly, they failed. 80 the loan and sale societies do not 
advance loans for cultivation expenses, but lend money on the 
produce actually brought to their godowns. Within the last 
year or two there is a large push given for the starting of these 
loan and sale societies especially on account of the difficulty in 
finding sale for produce like ground-nuts. 


The other line of effort regarding marketing is with 
reference to perishables and other surplus produce of a minor 
character grown in rural parts. Five years back the Madras 
Government gave a subsidy for the starting -of a Provincial 
Marketing Society at Madras to deal with the matter. The 
Provincial Society ordinarily deals with primary producing 
societies formed in the moffusil for gathering the produce of the 
members. ‘There are also individual ryots sending their produce 
to the Provincial Society for sale. The provincial Society has 
several godowns in Madras. It arranges for the sale of the 
produce to the best advantage of the producer. The Provincial 
Society has so far dealt with ‘the following articles :—Rice 
(milled, hand-pounded and boiled), butter, ghee, fruits, eggs, dhall, 
and honey. f 


It helped the Potato-growers -of the Nilgiris to form a 
society. Their goods were sold by the Provincial Society for a 
time. The Potato-growers are now finding that it is more profi- 
table to them to sell their produce in other markets including 
Bombay and Calcutta and so business in Potatoes has been closed 
down in the Provincial Society. The main difficulty felt by the 
Provincial Society is that of finding sale for the goods to the best 
advantage of the producers. The society has to undertake a 
regular supply of goods to institutions and the Primary Societies 
are not very regular or punctual in sending the goods, with the re- 
sult that the Provincial Society is let down at times. The consumers 
societies have also found fault with the Provincial Society that 
they are under selling in the market as the consumers societies 
are selling at what they consider as the market price, Attempts 
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made to make the Triplicane Co-operative Stores the agency for 
retail sale have failed and the Provincial Society cannot dispose 
off the articles it received for sale unless retail sale is also 
undertaken by the Provincial Society. These are the problems 
that will have to be solved. 


You will be glad to know that the Provincial Society 
has been able to sell oranges produced in one small revenue 
firka to the extent of nearly Rs. 91,000, To achieve the object 
with which the Provincial Society was started, the organisation 
and proper working of Primary Societies are necessary. 


Multipurpose Society—Tuse Reserve Bank of Iadia in its 
first bulletin started propaganda for the purpose of organising 
village societies fora group of villages as multi-purpose societies 
on limited liability basis. This was unfortunate as 
even though the Reserve Bank of India has gone 
back on its original recommendation and is now in favour 
of having only small societies for single villages on the un- 
limited liability basis. Somehow a push has been given for a move 
in the other direction and the Reserve Bank of India when it first 
issued its bulletin forgot for the moment the other functions 
(than credit) which the societies can perform under their 
constitution and stressed the need for the same society 
undertaking the meeting of all the essential needs of the village 
by the formation of multi-purpose societies, 


I see from the proceedings of the last conference of your 
province and the report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
that you have decided to encourage the formation of 
multi-purpose societies on limited liability basis and have already 
converted some unlimited liability societies into limited liability 
societies and that you are organising new societies on the same 
basis. As you know, unlimited liability, mutual knowledge of 
each other aud mutual supervision of each other are the 
fundamentals of a Raiffeisen Society. 


Iam convinced that our safety lies in our continuing 
in the fundamental principles of Raiffeisen co-operation and 
having small societies for small areas like yillages for discharging 
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credit and such other simple functions as they can undertake 
under their present constitution, For functions like marketing, 
processing and otber purposes, societies for much larger areas 
will haya to be formed on limited liability basis to which rural 
societies can get affiliated. We are trying this method in the 
potato growers society, cotton marketing society, sugar cane 
_ growers society and otber institutions. The cost of trained men 
that will be required for marketing, processing and other purposes 
will be heavy and unless the area commanded by a society is 
very large, it cannot be met. Even urban societies having 
transactions extending to some lakhs of rupees are not able to 
provide satisfactory godown accommodation or facilities for 
appraising and for the safe custody of jewels. 


Period of Lending in Rural Societies—One of the 
questions which was agitating our province and probably 
other provinces as well was the period for which rural 
societies can lend money. Until the land mortgage banks 
were started co-operators wanted to make provision for giving 
loans upto ro years through rural societies. The dfficulty was 
to find the funds necessary, because the district banks which 
were getting deposits either current or for only two to three 
years cannot afford to lend money for long periods. We have 
agreed in our province that short-term loans ( upto 18 months ) 
and the intermediate loans upto 5 years may be given through 
the rural credit societies and loans for longer periods may be 
left to be supplied by Land Mortgage Banks. 


Officials And WNon-officials—It is found increasingly 
difficult to find young men prepared todo steady work on a 
voluntary basis, Co-operative work has not got the same 
attraction as politics and there are very few prepared 
to devote themselves for co-operative work. While the 
simple village societies should ordinarily manage themselves, 
there ought to be paid trained staff for the management of 
bigger societies, In addition to it, a proper and closer supervision 
of societies is a necessity. l 
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Co-operation like the sister departments of agriculture 
and veterinary is intended for the amelioration of the people 
and to help and guide them in their work. The ideas and ideals 
of the department cannot possibly differ from those of the 
non-officials- who are working in the movement. If they differ 
we will have to find the reason, why 7 It is not an administra- 
tive department and there should be complete understanding 
and co-operation between the officials and non-officials. It 
may be that in a few cases the official thinks that he is a 
government officer and wants to ride rough-shod over the 
feelings of the actual workers in the field. It may also be that 
in some cases the non-official takes offence where it may not 
be meant and he is over sensitive. There are some powers 
which havé to be exercised for the proper management of the 
societies, to safeguard the interests of members, to avoid 
exploitation by those in charge of societies and to render justice 
among the members or between tbe society and the public 
when the society gets into hot waters. It is inevitable that 
power with reference to these matters should be vested in the 
officials. While the exercise of these powers depends to some 
extent on individual idiosyncracy and some officials may give 
offence unintentionally or otherwise, it is better to avoid giving 
room for ill-feeling by the association of non-officials, either 
pefore or immediately after action is taken either by requiring 
the concurrence of or by allowing an appeal to a body consisting 
of officials and non-officials. It is also to be realised that non- 
officials who have done commendable service to the movement 
think that they should not be questioned on any matter and 
when occasions arise where; their conduct has to be explained 
they resent official enquiry and official interference, on the basis of 
their past services. Human nature being what it is, exploitation of 
different sorts are resorted to by some‘of the workers in the field 
and when these are pointed out, they take offence. An atmosphere 
of distrust is created and complaints not always justifiable are 
heard against officials. I will strongly urge for the co-operation 
and proper understanding among officials and non-flicials. I 
would suggest the creation of a standing committee of officials 
and non-officials to be in constant touch with each other, 
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We were also fortunate in having a number of non-official 
gentlemen and retired officials to work in the co-operative move- 
ment. There was thus a strong body of influential and assertive 
non-official opinion in the Province. During the time of political 
. agitation when power was concentrated in a foreign bureaucracy, 
non-official thought that the official should be avoided in all the 
movements. Our Province represents the extreme of having in 
our institutions no officials nor persons nominated by officials 
either in the general bodies or in the executive committees except 
in the case of the Oentral Land Mortgage Bank and other institu- 
tions which are getting special help from the Government. I was 
myself one of those who thought in the earlier years that the 
non-officials should be allowed to manage the co-operative move- 
ment themselves without official interference. Men of the same 
calibre among non-officials are not forth-coming to the same 
extent as before. I have after 15 years of intimate connection 
with all sorts of societies come to the conclusion that the 
exploiting non-official has to be as much protected against as the 
over-bearing and dictatorial official. 


Provincial Union—The Provincial Union in our 
Province has got a budget of about Rs. 12,000/- whereas 
I find, thanks to the confidence reposed in your 
Union by the Government and the method of getting 
most work of organisation, supervision etc., done through 
the Union, you have budgetted for an expenditure of nearly Rs, 24 
lakhs. Our Union is only publishing a Journal and holding 
conferences and Panchayatdar training classes whereas your acti- 
vities are very wide and you practically lead, initiate and super- 
vise the institutions in this Province. It may be that one of the 
reasons for the confidence that is vested in you is the close associa- 
tion of the Registrar and his subordinates and his nominees with 
the Union. Going through the constitution of your Union, 
it struck me that youhave been going to the other extreme of 
having everything done by official agency though there in an ad- 
mixture of non-official co-operators, I have come to the conclusion 
that we in Madras and you in the United Provinces will probably 
do better, if we readjust matters. While I welcome the association of 
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‘the Registrar and the other officials, I would much rather give the 
non-official agency a larger voice in taking the initiative and shaping 
things. ` The officialis no longer a mere agent of a bureaucratic 
government, but is the eyes and arms of a popular government. 
The non-official is part of the popular government. ` 
There need be no antagonism between the two. A free association 
of the two elements will contribute a great deal to limit the 
vagaries and high handedness of officials, where they exist. It 
will also produce a corrective to the touch-me-not attitude assumed 
-by non-officials, There is danger in non-officials, who are not 
paid, becoming exploiters and claiming that because they are hono- 
rary they should not be interferred with. Co-operation is business 
and has to be carried on in a business like manner. There should 
be no room for softness on the score of past services or so-called 
sacrifices made, It seems to me that in places like the Provincial 
Union a limited element of nominees may be introduced and the 
Registrar may be made an ex-officio member. But the President 
should be an elected non-official who has done service and proved 
his mettle, Even he should not be allowed to occupy the place 
for a long number of years, if the co-operative movement is to 
thrive. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


REPORT ON THE WORKING OF LAND MORTGAGE BANKS IN 
BENGAL FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1939. 


Extracts 


The number of Land Mortgage Banks continued to be the 
same during the present year also. The five Land Mortgage Banks 
are located at Mymensingh, Comilla, Pabna, Birbhum and Jessore. 
In view of the persistent demand from other parts of the Province 
Government was approached for ten more Land Mortgage Banks. 
Government have since sanctioned establishment of five more 
Land Mortgage Banks in the province for the present. The 
expansion of the business of the banks during the year under 
report was not as rapid as could be desired. The reasons of 
this slow progress are more or less the same as those men- 
tioned in previous reports Widespread operations of 
the Debt Settlement Boards. The amendment of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act now provides for the mutation of a fractional 
share froma joint holding but more often than not such holding 
is found to be heavily in arrears of rent and the co-sharers cannot 
‘always be pursuaded to pay their share of rent with the regult 
that the share cannot be mutated, Inthe case of Mahomedans, 
the difficulty is aggravated by the fact that their females also 
inherit share in the ancestral property and they often live abroad 
in their husbands’ places. Though not actually in possession of 
their shares but having a title in the same, they cannot always 
be successfully pursuaded to join in the mortgage as they feel that 
they are not in any way benefited by it and rather jeopardise 
their interest thereby. At times the members themselves do not 
desire that their female co-sharers should join in the mortgage 
lest that might amount to an acknowledgement on their part 
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of the ownership of these co-sharers in the ancestral land which 
they exclusively enjoy, The continued economic depression has 
rendered a good proportion of holdings uneconomic and this is 
another reason why the business has not been so extensive, 
Holders of korfa and other under-raiyati rights which are not 
protected interests are debarred from obtaining loans from the 
Land Mortgage Banks. There are again persous who do not feel 
very enthusiastic to borrow from the Land Mortgage Banks lest 
they might not have any surplus land left after mortgaging the 
required quantity to enable them to raise any credit in future in 
case of emergency. 

The new Co-operative Societies Bill (since passed by the 
Legislature ) offers facility to a member of a Lind Mortgage 
Bank in raising further credit by permitting him to create a charge 
upon the mortgaged property for a period not exceeding five 
years [vide clause 95 (1) (b)}, This is likely to remove the present 
difficulty of a member a good deal, The existing rate of interest 
of 82 per cent is considered to be somewhat high. The floating 
of proposed debentures in order to raise funds at a sufficiently 
low rate of interest so that the present lending rate of interest may 
be substantially reduced has unfortunately been held up by the 
existing war conditions, The provision of realisation of dues of 
Land Mortgage Banks through summary procedure under the 
Public Demands Recovery Act is a safeguard against deliberate 
and wilful defaulr, ‘ 

The total working capital of the Land Mortgage Banks 
at the close of the year amounted to Rs. 6,05,518 as against 
Rs, 4,42,163 at the close of the previous year. The working 
capital is made up of Rs. 41,168 from shares and Rs. 4,46,896 
from loan from the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Rs. 
1,615 being the accumulation in Reserve Fund and Rs. 15,889 
appertaining to other funds and undistributed profits, The 
number of members rose from 2,049 to 2,222 which includes 34 
preference share-holders, The borrowing members number 
1,286 as against 1,107 of the previous year. The total number 
of applications for loan received from the very start of the banks 
up to the close of the year under review was 4,747 fora total am- 
ount of Rs. 22,55,273 as against 4,061 applications received from 
the inception to the close of the previous year for a total amount 
of Rs. 19,69,046. The number of applications investigated and 
considered was 4,460 covering a sum of Rs 21,24,282. The 
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number of applications accepted was 1,731 aggregating Rs. 8,28 811 
and the number of applications rejected was 2,729 for a total 
amount of Rs, 12,95,471. Loans issued up to the close of the 
year under report amounted to Rs. 5,96,828 in 1,286 cases, The 
amount of loan issued by the banks fell from Rs, 1,23,720 in the 
previous year to Rs, 74,335 in the present year. The recovery 
of loan during the year was Rs. 80,170 as against Rs. 33,854 
during the preceding year. The total amount of loan outstanding 
at the close of the year was Rs, 6,06,726 as against Rs. 4,62,561 
at the close of the previous year. The overdues were Rs. 17,806 
and Rs. 5,187 respectively. The increase in the overdues is 
mainly due to severe flood and the consequent distress in certain 
areas. Itis, however, to be noted that a litte over Rs. 10,000 was 
repaid by the unaffected borrowers before due date, 


Loan advanced by the Provincial Bank during the year 
to the Land Mortgase Banks was Rs. 59.550 as against Rs. 
1,09,495 in the previous year. Repayments were Rs. 18,230 and 
Rs. 28.676 respectively. The balance at the close of the year 
was Rs. 4,46,896 as against Rs. 405,576 at the close of the 
previous year. So far as the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank is concerned, there were no overdues at the close of the 
preceding year, but this year the overdues amount to Rs. 6,867. 


The total amount of loans advanced by the Land Mort- 

gage Banks from the beg’nning up to the close of the year was 

s. 5,96,823 against the mortgage of agricultural land measuring 

10,688 acres valued at Rs. 15,738,580 and also other immovable 

properties valued at Rs. 2,35,783—total Rs. 18,09,868. The loans 

advanced represent roughly 33 per cent. of the value of the 
properties mortgaged. 


Kists for repayment are fixed with due regard to the 
size, the purpose of the loan, the paying capacity of the borrower 
and the possibility of failure of crops once in every four years. 


The total original debts of the members amounting to 
Rs, 8,41,466 were reduced to Rs, 5,538,982 by conciliation. The 
assets of the members have been estimated at Rs. 32,37,177 and 
their income and expenditure at Rs, 885,288 and Rs. 6,80,925 
respectively, leaving a surplus income of Rs, 1,54,358 against 
the total annual demand of Rs. 77,219, 


The management charges of the banks were Rs. 19,578 as 
against Rs. 17,170 of the previous year. 


The profit of the year was Rs. 17,582 as against Rs. 18,287 
of the previous year. Two of the five Land Mortgage Banks, viz., 
Mymensingh and Comilla became self-supporting and could refund 
in full the advances made by Government towards their manage- 
ment charges. 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 
PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
1939—40 


Sir Madhaorao Ganesh Deshpande, K. B. E, Ohairman. 


Central Banks . Rs, 2,62,140. 
Societies affiliated to Central Banks Rs. 2,01,080. 
Societies directly affiliated to this Bank Rs. 3,290 
Individuals . Rs 38,040 
Land Mortgage Banks Rs. 19,050 
Deposits. Rs.  5,18,600 
(a) Central Banks and Societies Ra. 10,023,571 
tb) Individuals & Others Rs. 42, 88,601 


The fall in deposits held by the central banks and socie- 
ties is due to the fact that the central banks withdrew money 
for meeting withdrawals of deposits. As regards the fall in 
individuals’ deposits, the same may be ascribed firstly to the out- 
break of the European War, secondly to the repurcussions of 
Berar banks, and thirdly to a desire on the part of big depositors 
to invest their moneys in shares of industrial concerns in the hope 
of getting better yield and high cap‘tal appreciation. 


The Bank raised the rates of interest on fixed deposits by 
4% per annum from 1st January 1940; but unfortunately the rise 
in the rates could not check the outflow of deposits. 
Loans & Oash Oredits. : 


Po 


Loans i Rs. 384,11,312 
Cash Credits Rs.  7,48,464 


Rs. 41,59,776 . 
The central banks have suspended payments owe the 


Bank following amounts ;— . 
i. Nine central banks in Berar Rs. 81,738,901 
ii. Three central banks in ©. P- Rs. 2,04,486 


Rs. 388,78,337 
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In June 1940 meetings of creditors of Berar central banks, 
which suspended payments, were convened by the Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, C. P. & Berar, and schemes for the reha- 
bilitation of the movement and repayment of liabilities were 
drawn up and placed before them. The Registrar has confirmed 
the schemes for the Yeotmal, Akola, Buldana and Ellichpur 
Central Banks, while no orders have yet been passed on the 
schemes to be made applicable to other banks. The creditors’ 
meetings of three debtor banks in C. P. which suspended pay- 
ments, were held sometime in September 1940. They also passed 
similar schemes of rehabilitation, but none of them has so far 
been confirmed by the Registrar. 


The Registrar, Co-operative Societies, has now commenced 
enquiries into the repaying capacities of society members, and 
after the enquiries are over balance sheets of central banks will 
be drawn up. It may then be possible to know the approximate 
loss which the Provincial Bank will have to bear. The Bank 
has got in the bad and doubtful debt reserve a sum of Rs. 6 lakhs 
which the Directors fear will not be found enough to meet the 
losses. The Directors met on the 14th April 1940 and passed a 
resolution agreeing to bear the loss to the maximum limit of 
Rs. 10 lakhs on account of Berar banks in order that the move- 
ment in Berar may be revitalized. The Bank, besides holding 
Rs, 6lakhs in bad and doubtful debt reserve as stated above, 
has other reserves such as general reserve and reserve for deprecia- 
tion of investments etc, aggregating to Rs 8 lakhs. The 
Directors hope that with these reserves at its back, the Bank will 
stand the situation well 


During the year under report cash advances to central 
banks and societies and advances on cash credit accounts made 
to them amounted to Rs. 6,60,982/- as against Rs. 6,37,800/- 
advanced during the year 1988-39. A sum of Rs. 9,93,279/- 
was repaid by them as against. Rs. 2,27,815/- received during the 
year 1938-39. 


During the‘year under report Rs. 10,457/- were advanced 
to crop loan societies organized by the Malkapur Central Bank, 
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after getting them affiliated to the Provincial Bank. The Bank 
has recently written to central banks in Berar to organize crop 
loan societies and in consideration of those services and those 
to be rendered in financing them and effecting recoveries, the 
Provincial Bank has shown its willingness to surrender to them, 
by way of commission, interest at the rate of 2% per annum. 
Now, on account of the debt relief legislation the agriculturists 
do not get finance to carry out their agricultural operations 
and it is the co-operative institutions that must go to their help. 
The Directors hope to advance more money this year to crop 
loan societies. 


On the 80th June 1940 the overdues amounted to 
Rs. 18,42,111)- as against Rs. 9,16,872 due on the 30th June 1989. 


Land Mortgage Banks Department 
9. There are 21 land mortgage banks working in the 
` Province. The total loan outstanding against them amounted l 
to Rs. 12,57,795-14-0 on the 80th June 1940. It consists of the 
following amounts :— 
Rs. 11,97,822—18—6 ... at 4g¢% 
Rs. 60,473-0-6 .. at 5 % 


On the 14th January 1940 the Managing Committee 
raised the rate of interest on loans, because it had to borrow 
money by means of debentures at the rate of 4% per annum. 
The total loans advanced to land mortgage banks upto the 80th 
June 1940 amounted to Rs. 14,53,078/- while during the year 
under report the advances amounted to Rs. 2,69,869— 6—2. 


The Bank floated 4th series of debentures of Rs. 5 lakhs 
at the rate of 4% on the 15th January 1940 and another series 
of Rs. 1 lakh on the 27th May 1940. Both the series were 
subscribed for in full. The Bank has maintained a sinking fund 
for the three series floated upto 1988—39, and the total holdings 
in the sinking fund amounted to Rs. 75,527—8—6 on the 30th 
June 1940, and they stand in the name of the Trustee, Viz, the 
Registrar Co-operative Societies, 
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Loans to Individuals 

Loans advanced to individuals record a substantial 
incréase. This is chiefly due to the fact that the Bank made 
advances to the merchants of Narsingpur, Gotegaon and Kareli. 
In January 1940, the Bank opened a pay office at Narsinghpur 
to carry on the above business, and has also decided to open 
branches at Jubbulpore and Piparia in the current year. On 
the 80th June 1940 loans due by individuals amounted to 
Rs. 8,58,750, as against Rs. 1,38,055 outstanding on 30th June 
1939. Outof these those made to merchants of the above 
places amount to Rs. 1,62,844. The advances due by individuals 
also include the amount of Rs. 91,189, which was due from 
members whom money was advanced on security of house- 
property situated in Nagpur. The business of advances made 
on the security of grain and house-property is remunerative. 


Inland Exchange Business 


Income from this business amounts to Rs. 2,238 as 
against Rs. 2,802 made during the year 1938-39. Several com- 
mercial banks have opened their offices at Nagpur and we have 
to do this business at competitive rates. 


Safe Oustody 


The Bank derived an income of Rs. 528 as against Rs. 458 
from the business. i 


Profits 
The year's working resulted in a profit of Rs. 78,078-8-6 


Surpluses 


During the year the Bank had heavy surpluses, which 
were deposited with commercial and co-operative banks. After 
the branches at Jubbulpore and Piparia are opened it will be 
possible to invest Rs. 4 to lakhs in short term loans to grain 
merchants and thus the Bank will be able to add to its income. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN MYSORE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
30TH JUNE, 1940. 

REGISTRAR—M. ABDUL HUKH, Esq., B. A. 


Extracts 


Cost of Administration—A total cost of Rs. 159,884 was 
incurred by Government during the year for the administration of 
the Department, as against Rs. 1, 48,990 last year. This includes 
the following grants and subventions— 


Contribution towards the working expenses etc., of the 


Mysore Central Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 5,000 

2. Subvention to Primary Land Mortgage Co-operative 

Societies on Isa 1,460 

8. Do to the Bangalore City Weavers’ Co-operative 

Society we S sae * 600 

4 Do .For holding Training Classes ... ~ 400 
5 Do to Co-operative Institute “es 500 ` 

6. Do to the Apex Bank towards half the salary 

of the Secretary. Sui 2,885 

7 Subvention to Marketing Societies its 760 

8, Development of Depressed Class Societies ... 187 

9, Subvention to the Fig Marketing Co-operative Society, 

Ganjam 200 

lo, Do to Sagar and Sorab Gudigars Societies 154 

1i. Do tothe Malnad Areca Marketing Co-opera- 

tive Society, Shimoga 1,500 


During the year, societies spent Rs. 2,96,741 on their 
management as against Rs. 2,938,488 in the year previous. The 
cost incurred by Government for the administration of the 
Department amounts to Rs. 84-5-11 per society, Rs 1-2.0 per 
member, 4'08 pies per head of population and 0°61 per cent of the 
total working capital as against Rs. 78-7-4, Rs- 1-1-0, 4°86 and 
0 56 per cent respectively in the year previous. 
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The percentage of overdues to demand in respect of 
the Agricultural Societies has fallen from 76°56 to 72°5 and in 
the case of the Non-Agricultural Societies, it has risen from 
81:3 to 42°5. Similarly in the case of the Central Institutions, 
the percentage has decreased from 89 9 to 854. 


Net Profits—The net profits earned by the societies 
during the year amounted to Rs. 8,90,674 which is more by 
Rs. 85,180 than in the previous year The increase is noticeable 
in the Central Societies whose profits were Rs. 54,266 as against 
Rs. 28,598 in the previous year. The Non-Agricultural Societies 
have also contributed to the increase, the net profits being 
Rs. 3,28,874 as against Rs. 2,89,110 last year. In the case of 
the Agricultural Societies however, the net Profits fell from 
17,836 to Rs. 12,534. 


Central Societies—There was no change in the number 
of Central Societies which stood at 10, the same as at the 
beginning of the year. Of these, one is the Apex Bank, five 
District Central Banks, one Federal Co-operative Banking 
Union, one Central Land Mortgage Bank and two institutions 
for Co-operative Propaganda and Education. Action is being 
taken for closing down the District Banks by arranging for the 
winding up of the societies indebted to them. 


The Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank, 
Limited—The Bank is the pivot of Co-operative Finance and 
is the sole agency for the grant of short-term and intermediate 
credit to the primary societies. The membership of the Apex 
Bank in respect of individuals decreased during the year from 
212 to 189, but, in respect of societies, increased from 1,024 to 
1,063 in spite of the cessation from membership of 15 societies, 
consequent on the cancellation of their registration. The policy 
of eliminating individual share-holders and strengthening society 
membership is steadily being pursued to achieve the Bank’s 
ideal of a federation of societies. 


The paid-up share capital which was Rs. 2,51, 271 at 
the beginning of the year decreased to Rs. 2,49,061 at the end 
of the year. The deposits and reserve fund stood at Rs. 28,21, 
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006 and Rs. 1,77,615 respectively, at the end of June 1940 as 
against Rs. 25,29,061 and Rs- 1, 74,050 in the year previous. 
The amount of loans issued to societies during the year was 
Rs. 2,12.664 as against Rs. 1,98,438 last yeare During the year, 
the Bank sanctioned loans aggregating Rs. 83,200 to seven 
House-Building Societies and actually - disbursed Rs. 87,925- 
The loan of Rs. 14 lakhs sanctioned to the Bank by the 
Government for financing House-Building Societies was drawn 
during the year. The recoveries under principal have increased 
from Rs. 1,69,571 of last year to Rs. 2,26,043 while under in- 
. terest there is an increase from Rs. 1,38,423 to Rs. 1,69,938 
during the year. The arrears under interest has risen to Rs- 
5,64,794 on 80th June 1940 from Rs. 4,56,140 on 80th June 
1936. The unfavourable seasonal conditions and the continued 
economic depression are chiefly responsible for this. The 
percentage of overdues under all heads to the total outstandings 
was 17165 as against 79°12 on 30th June 1939. 


The Bank had offered certain concessions to the indebted 
societies in the matter of the reduction of further interest and 
remission of penal interest under certain conditions. So far, 
out of about 400 indebted to the Apex Bank, only 186 societies 
were able to obtain the concessions allowed, by complying with 
those conditons. The Bank proposes to continue the concessions 
during the current year also, 

The work relating to the revaluation of the securities 
for the loans outstanding against the individual borrowers of 
the societies indebted to the Bank continued to receive the ~ 
special attention of the Department and the Bank and the 
preliminary examination has been completed in about two 
hundred and fifty indebted societies and the work is being 
speeded up. Side by side with the process of revaluation, it 
is necessary that the Bank should take steps to place the good 
loans ona long term basis to enable the korrowers to repay 
the debts in easy instalments. 

The net profits of the Bank for the year according to 
the audited figures amount fo Rs- 34,213 as against Rs. AON 
of last year. 
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With a view to place the working of the Bank ona 
more satisfactory basis, Government have been pleased to 
continue the loan of services of an Assistant Commissioner, 
who had four years’ practical areas in the Co-operative 
Department,-as its Secretary. Half his salary, inclusive of the 
pensionary and leave allowances contribution, is being met by 
Government, the subvention granted by Government to the Bank 
under this head being Rs. 2,835. Government have been 
pleased to sanction a cash credit of Rs. 5 lakhs to the Bank to 
enable it to tide over its difficulties. The Bank drew Rs. 2,00,000 
out of this cash credit. 


‘ Marketing Societies. There were twelve Marketing 
Societies at the end of the year as detailed below :— 

j. One for the sale of figs at Ganjam. 

2. Do paddy at Mysore. 

3: Do plantains at Hiriyur. 

4: Do eggs at Dodballapur. ; 

5. Do potatoes and ginger at Ramagondanahalli. 

6. Do oranges at Tholalu, Belar. 

7 Do cocoanuts and copra at Nuggiballi. 

8. Do honey and wax at Saklespur. 

9. Two for the sale of cardamom at Saklespur and 


. Mudigere. 
10. Do areca at Hakkre and Shimoga. 


House-Building Societies: — There were 28 House-Building 
Societies at the end of the year. Two of them had not started 
work. These societies- had a membership of 8,785, a paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 1,50,887, deposits of Rs. 8,42,827,.a reserve 
fund of Rs. 56,852 and a total working capital of Rs. 11,27,984. 
The loans due by them to the Apex Bank and Government aggre- 

ated Rs. 4,96,413. Their total transactions amounted to 

B. 11,88,406 which resulted in a net profit of Rs 11,876. The 
societies have so far rendered faunal assistance for the cons- 
triction of Rs. 1,858 houses. During the year, they granted loans 
‘aggregating Rs. 2,06,815 in 274 cases. 


Qo-operation and Women—The number of Ladies’ 
Societies at the end of the year was nine. They had a member- 
ship of 678, a share capital of Rs. 13,853, deposits of Rs. 3,582 
and working capital of Rs. 19,690. Their total turnover amoun- 
ted to Rs. 50,199 and a net profit of Rs. 840 was realised by 
a These societies have functioned as credit institutions 
O y: 
Osntral Land Mortgage Bank—The membership and 
pac up share capital of the Bank were 207 (89 Land Mortgage 
Ocieties, 81 other Co-operative Societies and 187 individuals) 
‘and Rs. 109,900 respectively as against 209 and Res. 89,850 at 
9 o 
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the close of the previous yéar. The working capital of the 
Bank increased during the year to Rs. 12,883,880 from Rs, 
10,41,892 on 1st July 1989. The reserve fund of the Bank 
at the close of the year stood at Rs. 12,428 as against Rs. 
10,492 last year. The Bank has built up other reserves and 
funds aggregating Rs. 17,959. The working of the Bank during 
the year resulted in a net profit of Rs. 19,327 as against Rs. 
18,697 of the year previous. Towards the fourth and fifth 
series of debentures floated by the Bank carrying interest 
ab Bt per cent per annum, subscriptions to the extent of Rs. 
40,000 and Rs 1,256,600 respectively were received and accepted 
during the year. The total borrowings of the Bank under the 
five series of debentures so far issued amountad to Rs. 10,91,700 
on 380th June 1940. The debenturas of the Bank are popular 
and are selling at a premium. During the year, the Bank 
was able fo get a premium of Rs. 2,619 for the debentures 
of the value of Rs. 1,65,600 received. 


Primary Land Mortgage Societies. -Thiers ‘were 37 
Land Mortgage Societies working at the beginning of the 
year and. five more were organised during the year thus bringing 
the total number of the primaries to 42 at the close of the 
year. Land Mortgage Societies had a membership of 5,861, 
a paid up share capital of Rs. 1,25,270 and a reserve fund of 
Rs. 4,593: The working of the societies during the year 
-resulted in a net profit of Rs. 6,656 as against Rs, 208 of the 
last year. Out of the 89 working societies, 81 worked ato 
profit and 8 incurred a loss. The average number and amount 
` of loans disbursed during the year works out to about T and 
Rs. 5,580 per society. as against 6-and Rs. 7,059 last year 
indicating that a large number of small loans was issuéd 


during the year. Though there has been some marked 
improvement in the general working of the primaries, the 
progress in the relief of indebtedness oi the Agriculturists has 
not come up to the expectations. In-order that the benefits 
of the scheme may be reaped by a large number of the 
-agriculturists for whose special beneiit she scheme was 
introduced, it is necessary that each society should deal with 
not less than 50 applications each year, lending about half a 
lakh of rupees per annum, the total amount lent being ‘st 
least Rs. 10 lakhs per society. 


cr 
* 
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The Mysore Co-operative Institute held, as usual, Co.ope- 
rative Training Classes at Bangalore and Mysore for the benefit 
of Office-bearers, and employees of Co-operative Societies and 
others. The Course lasted for three months from January 1940 
to April 1940. The Mysore Co-operative Institute is intended to 
hethe main centre for Co-operative Propaganda work in the 
State but it is handicapped in its objective on account of lack of 
finance. The failure of many societies is mainly due to the lack 
of education of their members in the correct principles and prac- 
tice of Co-operation. There is no lack of public spirit among the 
people but it should, by proper means, be strengthened and har- 
nessed to the best advantage of the Institute and the Movement, 
which it is intended to galvanise into activity. The reconstitu- 
tion of the Institute on the lines recommended by the Chandra- 
sekhara [yer Committee on Co-operation in Mysore is engaging. 
the consideration of the Institute. With the improvement of 
ifs finances the Institute has to chalk out an active State-wide 
programme of work to be carried on throughout the year so that 
it may take its rightful place in furthering the cause of Co-ope- 
ration, which is the main plank in all schemes of amelioration of 
the masses. The Urban Co-operative Movement has fared better 
than the societies in the rural areas. Infact, excepting the Land 
Mortgage Societies, which have again recorded -an appreciable 
progress, there has not been much improvement in the other rural. 
credit societies. More societies had to be placed in liquidation, 
while there are still a few more which have to be placed in liquida- 
tion sooner or later, There has not been much demand for 
loans from the Apex Bank from rural co-operative societies, 
though it wars expected that the introduction of the Money 
Lenders’ Act would pave the way for fostering and developing 
the rural credit agencies like the Co-operative Societies, The 
most.important work that the societies were engaged in was the 
problem of recovery of the old dues by the adoption of coercive 
processes. Attempts made to liquify the frozen debts and 
revitalise the indebted societies have been successsful to some 
extent ‘and the recoveries to the Apex Bank have improved 
considerably. Grant of a large number of instalments for 
repayment of the consolidated dues and enforcement of the.. 
punctual repayment of such instalments in the same way as 
in the case of the Land Mortgage Societies, at least in the case ~- 
of long-term loans granted by the Apex Bank through the rural 
societies, requires consideration. The future lines of advance 
in respect of Agricultural Co-operation are to my mind the 
expansion of the Land Mortgage Scheme and the development 
of the marketing of agricultural produce. These are steadily 
kept in view and an accelarated programme of work has been 
undertaken. i : 


REVIEWS 


Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1941. Edited by 
The Horace Plunkett Foundation. P. 8. King & Son, Ltd, 
London. 


It is so reassuring, amidst the ruin and chaos of. war, 


once again to meet our old freind, The Horace Plunkett. 
Foundation’s Year-Bork. Not that the war has not touched. 


the Foundation. On the very title page we are told that in 


the absence of the Secretary on war work, it has fallen to, 


the Chairman to prepare the Year-Book. But Dr. O. R- Fay, 
despite his many preoccupations, has done his job well. 
The present issue of the Year-Book is a worthy successor 
to its predecessors—a remarkable editorial achievement in 
view of the enormous difficulties that war has imposed on all. 
work. 


But apart from his editorial supervision, Dr. Fay has, 


considerably enhanced the value of the current Year-Book by 
contributing a whole section. “A Survey of the Oolonial and’ 
Tropical Empire’ as this section is called is designed to be a 
study of specific commodities in different parts of the 
Empire. The subjects are Newfoundland Cod, Bananas and: 
Bauxite, Indian Sugar, Burma Rice, Gold Coast Cocoa and 
Kenya Coffee, the Tea and Cocoanuts of South India and Ceylon, 
the economics of Tea and Rubber. 


“I can claim personal acquaintance only with Ceylon and south, 


Iadia, but I have relatives who spent their working life in Nigeria 
and whilst in Canada (1921-80), paid a short visit to several of 
the west Indian islands. I have therefore to rely mainly on 
the written word.” These words are quoted from the 
prolegomena to the survey. The impression left on one 
after finishing the survey is that whether Dr. Fay writes from 


pérsonal experience or bases his observations ‘on what. he calls . 


“the written word” he writes with a freshness and insight which 
never fail to illuminate, : 


_. . Reviews -- = $i 


“English and Canadian Schools” by H. O. Fay (not C. R.-be 
it noted), which precedes the above survey, offers a study in 
in contrasts, so far as educational systems go, that educationists 
in every country will find of absorbing interest. Mr. Fay’s 
concluding remarks are so significant that the reviewer cannot 
resist the temptation to quote them verbatim.” 

“Tt is ironical that the forces of obscurantism and reaction, 
which so long delayed state education in England, caused it 
finally to be entrusted to adequate authorities, whereas the 
very progressiveness of Canada in the 19th century bound it 
to an administrative system and an educational theory which are 
now in part old-fashioned. But such cases of historical leapfrog 


are not rare and in leapfrog the position of the players, is always 
changing.” 


Among the specific “co-operative” features of this issue 
are two special reports on the condition of the co-operative 
movement in Canada and Newfoundland. There are also short 
accounts of the co-operative movement in different parts of 


the Empire contributed by correspondents, “Kashmir” and 
“Ceylon” being among them. 


Every body in Bengal, if not in India, will be wad to find 
that the place of honour in the “Reviews and Short Notices” 
section of the present issue is claimed by Dr. J. P. Niyogi’s recent 
work on “The Co-operative Movement in Bengal”. The 
initials of the reviewer reveal him to be the Editor himself, He 
welcomes Dr. Neogi’s work as “a valuable addition to the co- 
operative literature of India.” He adds that the book deserves 
an adequate notice on its own merits, “but coming at the 
present juncture in world history, when normal practice is 
necessarily in suspense, it provides also an opportunity for retros- . 
pect.” This retrospect is given as well as possibly could be given 
within the limits of a book review. Any way, the commentis of the 
reviewer on Dr. Neogi’s book light up many important co-opera- 


tive problems and’make this review one ofthe most valuable 
features of the present Year-Book. 


The rear is brought up by H. A. Izant with a note on 
“The Co-operative Reference Library” which is published as the 
Appendix.. Those custodians of co-operative libraries who are 
puzzled by tHe problem of classification will find welcome guidance 
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3chedule of Classification Scheme given at the end of 





ada Year-Book and Who’s Who in India, 1941-42- Edited 
sada Das Gupta, M.A. Nalanda Press, 205, Vivekananda. 
leutta. Price; Ordinary Edition, Rs. 3/-, Special 
Rs. 5j- 

“he sub-title describes this publication as “An Indian 
‘national Annual of Ourrent Statistics, Events and 


ities’, Judged as such a work, it isa welcome addition to 
-Books with which the public are already familiar. 


Jhe test of a publication like this lies in two 
first, the amount and variety of information 
and second, the size, which must not exceed. 
nit of manageability.’ The seven hundred odd 
the Nalanda Year-Book comprise a size which is handy 
or a work of constant reference aud can be quite easily 
bout by a person of normal carrying capacity. The 


on that these pages contain cover a large number 
topics carefully selected and arranged. 


mong these topics the co-operative movement has been 
rightful place, a short history and description of the 
ive movement in India being included in the section on 
e There are also several pages of uptodate-co- 
statistics. Nor has the Editor forgotten the Bengal 
ive Alliance, a summary of whose aims and activities 
‘st of whose office-bearers are given under the head 
cial Organisations”. f 
here are, besides, all the usual items that are:found in 
ks and between them they give a comprehensive though 
account of the economic, political and social conditions 
resent day world, Naturally enough, India looms large 
ccount and special stress is laid on the more important 
of the Indian scene, ‘Thus, there are, in addition toa 
ive amount of India in 1940-41, sections on “Indian 
Tarket 1940.41,” “Indian National Conress,” “Moslem 
“Hindu Mahasabha’’, “Notable Dates in Indian History”? « 
in India,” “Railways in India,” “India’s Industrial’. 
a, . 
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The- reviewer regrets to have to point out that the 
section “Who’s Who in India’ has been most indifferently 
compi'ed. While one misses eminent names, there are 
others in which nobody is interested except their owners 
and the Editor. To mention one or two instances, the 
Boses and Buisus comprise five names; the brothers Sarat 
and Subhas ; Vivian Bose of Nagpur ; and Jatindranath and 
Santosh Basus, That is all. There is no mention of Dr. 
D. M. Bose, who succeeded Sir ©. V. Raman as Palit 
Professor of Physics of the Calcutta University and later 
relinquished that post to become Director of the Bose 
Research Institute on the death of Sir J. C. Bose. Nor 
of Professor Satyendra Nath Bose, Head of the Department 
of Puaysics of the University of Dacca, who perhaps the 
most brilliant mathematical physicist in India and whose 
name appears jointly with that of Eiastein as the author 
of a piece of research work in connection with the latter’s 
theory. These are not the only instances of such lapse. 
If the Editor is not more careful in the selection of names 
for this section when he brings out the next section, 


Nalanda Year-Book will never merit consideration as a 
first class publication. 





Glimpse of the Co-operative Movement in Assam, L. K. 
Barooah. Price: As. /8/- 


This small brochure fs the reprint ofa paper read at a 
conference of the central banks of Assam. The most striking 
feature of it is the series of missprints that disfigure it right 
from the cover page to the end. It is regrettable that the brochure 
was allowed to come out with such outrageously ridiculous 
mistakes, for the author has taken some pains to study the 
working of co-operative societies in his province, analyse their 
defects and place them before his audience, or, as the case now 
is, his readers. Most of the views expressed by him are sound 
rather than origina]. The movement in Assam, it appears, suffers 
more. or less front the same defects as are so much in evidence 
in the bigger provinces. Mr. Barooah makes some useful 
suggestions for putting the movement ona firm basis. Co-operators 
all over India, we dare say, will benefit from a reading of this 
-brochure, : ; 

Hirankumar Sanyal - 
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A STANDING BOARD FOR THH MOVHMENT 


O°: Committee on Co-operation appointed by the 
Mysore Government, in their report, made the 
following recommendations ;— i 


“No important change of policy should be embarked 
upon without consulting responsible non-official opinion. 
As one means of, making such opinion always available when 
required, the committee supports the -suggestion made for the 
formation of an Advisory Committee—at first wholly nominated 
—consisting of representatives of different types of co-operative 
activity, of Banking and Commercial business and of Law. Such 
acommittee should be of special help in connection with the 
framing and alteration of rules, byelaws and forms of accounts,” 

In accepting the above recommendations the Government 
of Mysore, in April last, ratified the constitution of a Standing 
Advisory Committee of Co-operators to advise the Registrar on 
all matters relating to the Movement. Such a wise decision 
taken by this leading state augurs well for the establishment-of 
harmony and concord among the officials and co-operators and 
paves the way to progress and well being of the Movement. 


In this connection, it may be worth recapitulating the more 
or less similar attempts made, in Bengal during the consideration 
of the Bengal Co-operative Socities Bill, 1988 by the Select 
Committee of the Bengal legislature, Mr. 8. P. Banerjee, one 
ofthe members of the said committee urged the inċlusion of a 
clause in the Bill providing formation of a Statutory Board. His 
contention was that such a Board “would enable the Department 
‘to keep in direct touch with the wishes of the people with regard 
to the Movement, would act as a sufficient safeguard against 
excessive official activity and interfrence and lastly would help 
the Registrar in directing the Movement on right lines.’ Mr. 
Banerjee proposed the constitution ofthe Board in the following 
manner :— ; l 

(1) One representative duly elected by the Bengal 


Provincial Co-operative Bank in accordance with its bye-laws 
at & general meeting, : 
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(2) One representative duly elected by the Bengal Co- 
operative Alliance in accordance with the bye-laws ata general 
meeting, 

(8) Two representatives from the Central Banks elected 
in the manner prescribed, 

(4) One representative from the Urban Banks. 

(5) One Economic Expert to be nominated alternately 
by the Calcutta and Dacca Universities, 

(6) One Banking Expert represented by the Reserve 
Bank of India, 

(7) One Co-operative Expert to be nominated by the 
Government, 

(8) Three representatives from the Legislative Assembly 
elected by the method of single transferable vote. 


For obvious reasons, Mr. Banerjee’s recommendations 
did not find place in the statue. Mr. Banerjee’s proposition was 


perhaps thought derogatory to the prestige of the officials who: 


are supposed to be the sole guardian of the Movement in 
Bengal. Whatever other reasons might be responsible for the 
rejection of Mr. Banerjee's recommendations, we feel no 
hesitation in commenting that it is a suicidal policy to shut off 
non-official co-operation and talent by legislative and other 
measures, specially at the present critical stage of the Movement. 
To vest the power of control and guidance solely with the 
Department would be unwise. Regrettable, though it was, 
not to adopt Mr. Banerjee’s recommendations in the Bengal 
Co-operative Societies Act yet if the Government are at all 
willing such a Board can yet be formed. We think, it would 
be inthe best interest of the Movement to form a Standing 
Board without delay, consisting of representatives along the 
lines suggested by Mr. Banerjee with the Minister of Co- 
operation as its Chairman and the Registrar as the Secretary 
of the Board. The power of guiding and controlling the 
Movement should rather be entrusted to such a Board so that 
the overworked Registrar may share his responsibilities with 
experts who enjoy the confidence of people interested in the 
Movement. Sucfi a system would remove the anarchy rampant 
at the present moment and replace a one-man show which 
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forty :years experience has proved a failure, by ® perfect 
co-ordination of official and non-official endeavour. : : 


























a year. 


$ cause of the Co-operative Movement. 


$ to the Movement. 
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THA LATA RAI SATYANSU KUMAR BINHA BAHADUR f 


ri Al deep regret, we report the death which occured K 
x on June 10, of Rai Satyanshu Kumar Sinha Babadur, $ 
U Deputy Chairman of the Burdwan Central Oo-operatve Bank, 2 
= He was suffering from diabetes but it was not taken very seriously 3 
& and his end was so sudden that his friends and relatives were į 
& completely taken by surprise. He was then only in. his fiftieth 5 


He wasanative of Burdwan and he had an extensive : 
$ practice in Burdwan Bar. He was connected with the Oo-opera- $ 
H tive Movement from the beginning of his life till his last day. fi 
H He wielded great influence on the working of the Bengal Provincial é 
‘fl Co-operative Bank and the Bengal Co-operative Alliance as $ 
f director of these provincial institutions. In the good days of the W 
A Bengal Co-operative Insurence Society, he was its Deputy  - 
lq Chairman. Of the few Central Banks that’ have successfully p 
@ weathered the storm in Bengal, Burdwan Central Co-operative K 
B Bank ranks high. This was mainly due to the able & 
$ stwerdship of the late Rai Bahadur. In spite of his heavy E- 
A legal preoccupations his services were largely devoted to the É 


: His untimely death at atime, when the Movement is ina Ẹ 
=| state of turmoil in Bengal, will distress his many friends and B 
fa co-workers who deeply appreciate his work. At his deatb, the & 
H Movement has lost a leader of unexcelled eminence. We hope Ẹ 
E the Co-operators of Bengal will honour themselves by honouring i 
$ his memory in a way worthy of bis life long services and devotion : 


o 





